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TRANSLATION. 

(By Edward Heron-Allen.) 

If a loaf of vheaten bread be forthcoming, 

A gourd of vine, and a thigh-bone of mutton. 

And then, if hou and I be sitting in the wilderness,— 
That were a jiy not within the power of any Sultan 


nrZGERALD’S RENDERING. 

A Book of Veises beneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 






DIARY OF A TOUR IN SIKKIM AND TIBET 


BY TWO VICTORIANS. 

Oct, 5tJij 1927. The start from Kalimpong: 10 a.m. —Mindful of a 
classifical example in fiction, the senior member of the expedition re¬ 
solved to taste all the joys of feeling perfectly equipped before starting 
on adventures of which none could foresee the end. She therefore 
declined to be hurried, and had accomplished but half of a meticulous 
toilet when, after a Tibetan bearer, a muleteer of his race, and a non¬ 
descript cook, had all knocked upon her door in vain^ the stout oak 
yielded before the assault of the Junior Traveller, who in complete, 
best Matia Bruz‘ liding kit was indeed a sight to fill the eye,—neatly 
buttoned knee bands, voluminous breeches, and flowing coat, an en¬ 
semble to which a dainty feminine touch was added by a floreated and 
frilled jumper. This was eminently adapted to distract attention from 
the masculine bluffness of a pair of robust knitted stockings. A beaver 
hat of the true Deaconess '* brown gave to the discerning eye a suffi¬ 
cient suggestion of a noble calling. 

Would that this poor pen availed to do sufficient justice to the 
humbler members of the Expedition! But time passes, and only a 
hint can be given of the surpassing dignity of a red-and-gold-uniformed 
Tibetan chaprassi aloft upon a pile of vivid coloured clothing perched 
precariously upon the back of a mule, and of a soberly attired cook 
weighed down by responsibility and a leg of mutton, who acted as 
foil to the more glorious figure, but came into his own when conversa¬ 
tion revealed him as the proud master of a smattering of English. With 
this he proposed to spare the Travellers the necessity of speaking ‘ the 
Bengali language,’ for which he mistook their careful efforts at Hin¬ 
dustani. 

As for the lesser breeds, they came afoot and led a train of bag¬ 
gage mules. The Travellers gave themselves to the pure air, the beam¬ 
ing—and excoriating—sun, and the ravishing views of the stage from 
Kalimpong to Pedong. When they had become so glued to their 
mounts that it seemed desirable to ascertain whether they could ever 


^ A district on the outskirts of Calcutta where Muhammadan tailors (dirzi) congregate. 
* The * Junior Traveller ’ is a Deaconess of the Church of Scotland. 
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again become unstuck, a halt was called for lunch. Tea had been 
forgotten, but the Tibetan variety was produced from a blue canvas 
bag borne in the bundle of a coolie, and proved delicious, a delicate 
amber-tinted, ambrosial-tasted fluid, assuaged with milk drawn freshly 
from a cow pasturing upon the herbage hard by. A plethoric meal of 
tea, cake, and other cakes, prepared with a zeal which was rewarded 
by a humble gift of two cigarettes per head to each attendant, refreshed 
the adventurers to take the road again. Digestion was promoted by a 
mile or so on foot, and then once more the equestrian art was called 
into play. 

The cavalcade occupied Pedong in the highest spirits at 3-15 p.m. 
The bungalow is a large one beautifully situated, facing east, and sur¬ 
rounded by about an acre of exquisite sward, giving splendid pasture 
to the weary beasts, and lighted, when the Travellers approached it, 
to a vivid green by the long, low beams of the afternoon sunlight. 
Willing hands were soon at work preparing tea and baths, and later, a 
dinner which made the partakers feel positively greedy. The evening 
passed principally in yawns before a roaring fire, but a sense of duty 
and of gratitude—albeit deeply-buried—caused the Travclleis to ex¬ 
cavate themselves from their easy chairs to conduct family Prayers for 
themselves and the Christian cook—and so, rejoicing and protected, 
to bed! 

Oct. (Jth, Pcilofig .— Morning revealed a world well bathed by a 
nocturnal downpour, and still swathed in mists which seemed to fore¬ 
tell a further watering. But the obstinate faith and hope of the Junior 
were at length justified and the sun which she had seen at least two 
hours before it was visible to the ordinary eye, at last burst forth in full 
splendour. Meantime all had bidden Good-bye to Pedong bungalow 
and footed it bravely forth upon a 3 mile descent of murderous pave 
about 4,900 feet down to the bed of a brawling river. The early part 
of the way was enlivened by the lightsome conversation of the cook, 
who ascertained the path for the Travellers, and undertook to escort 
them on their walk. Under his able guidance they found the Police 
Thana, showed their passports and were duly made free of Sikkim. 

Not long afterwards, the quadrupedal cavalcade came up and, 
happily, the cook succumbed to the fascinations of his mule, and the 
progress of the Travellers, by this time become a somewhat delicious 
hopping, was continued undistracted by his prattle. Were blisters 
mentioned yesterday ? If not, the omission was due to their insignifi¬ 
cance in the scheme of experiences. But to-day they thrust themselves 
into the foreground. 
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A descent of three miles, and a climb of about 3,000 feet in two 
miles, brought the party to Rhenock. Here a welcome scene met the 
eye. Preparations for the coolies’ tea were going forward upon an 
ample scale, and the Travellers were not disappointed in their ex¬ 
pectation that some corresponding facilities would be organized for 
their own refection. The cook respectfully conducted them upstairs 
on to the verandah of the Post Office, where the Post-master’s best 
furniture was at once put at their disposal, and his assistant was de¬ 
spatched for milk to permit of the partaking of a delicious meal of tea 
and mutton sandwiches. 

Certainly, the Junior Traveller shone to-day in all eventualities. 
Not only did she ride up the most horrifying paved incline without the 
assistance of any sais, but when she reached the top, just above Ari, 
and discovered that the route involved a second precipitous descent, 
this time of 2,000 feet, she sprang lightly to the ground and pursued 
practically the whole leniainder of the journey on foot, and was not 
overtaken till the Rongli dak bungalow, goal of the day’s journey, 
gladdened the eyes. 

The bungalow is a pretty little cot with 3 rooms and back and 
front verandahs, and the weary wayfarer is lulled to sleep by the plash- 
ings of the neighbouring river, which foams and capers gaily under a 
picturesque bridge standing at the opening of the next day’s march. 

But it must be owned that both mosquitoes and stuffiness are 
familiar companions in the low-lying Rongli bungalow. 

Many had been the pious resolves anent a wise use of the hours 
after arrival, but the flesh was both weak and insistent, and when the 
body had been refreshed by much nourishment and baths, and the 
mind by light literature and ‘ Word-making and Word-taking,’ which 
the Junior Traveller won, thus crowning the achievements of the day, 
it was decided to be time for bed. 

At Prayers to-night the cook ‘ engaged ’ in Hindustani, and went 
away immensely edified. 

Oct. 7th, Rotigli. —The Travellers are now inured to early rising 
and to-day they were up with the lark. The start was made as usual 
at 9 a.m. and all displayed an eager enthusiasm for the day’s adven¬ 
tures. 

Five Sikkim (surely 10 English!) miles of stiff climbing brought 
the party to the lunch halt. Here, the Travellers meekly sat upon a 
collection of capacious but odoriferous coolies’ coats which, a few 
hours earlier, they had indignantly forbidden to share the back of a 
mule with their chaste luggage. Thus does the comradeship of the route 
level even the haughtiest spirit. 
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The views of this march were easily the loveliest seen so far on 
the tour. Beside a clear and brawling river leaping around its bould¬ 
ers and boiling down in a series of cascades, the path wound up a 
towering green wall of mountain to a level 3,800 ft. above the halt of 
yesteiday. But the surface! There occurred to the mind no compari¬ 
son save that of a North country stone wall ascending at an angle of 
about 60 degrees, with horses (bearing intrepid Travellers) picking 
their way along the top of it. The demand on the endurance of all 
concerned was tremendous, and the ponies had to be encouraged for 
the last two miles by frequent ejaculations of ‘ Shabash ’ (Bravo) 
thoughtfully pronounced by the Senior Traveller, and mistaken by the 
unimaginative Junior for cries of distress! 

The only unperturbed person was the cook, who sat sedately on 
his mule for the whole journey, and whose courage the Junior Traveller 
suspected to be of the quality called ‘ Dutch *—perhaps purveyed by 
some fierce local potation at the lunch halt. At all events, he expected 
to be too late for Prayers to-night, thus giving rise to an uncomfortable 
misgiving that he required time to finish a carouse begun upon the 
road. 

One sais heroically bore tortures from a red and angry wound 
caused by a burst blister inside a country boot, hard as iron, rubbing 
against a heel innocent of any sock. When the Travellers were ex¬ 
tended in lounge chairs on the verandah of the wee chalet bungalow 
at Sedonchen, he was brought up for treatment. The Senior Traveller 
prescribed a rag soaked in iodine held against the wound whilst ten was 
slowly counted, followed by a soothing application of boric ointment. 
The remedies (which the Senior Traveller had previously tried upon 
herself) were administered under the immediate supervision of the 
Travellers, and so deep was the impression made by the sufferer’s 
healing agonies that the lordly chaprassi applied for a like dressing 
for six little pimples on one of his feet. He was made happy with six 
iodine rags, and departed in great spirits to organize baths and lay 
the table for tea. 

A roaring fire was welcome, and must have made the Travellers 
rather somnolent, for even the Junior Traveller did not play ‘ Word¬ 
making and Word-taking ’ with her customary verve. Perhaps how¬ 
ever this was the result of a draught of coffee made with yak’s milk, 
which appears to be i butter and i cheese, and is certainly too rich 
for any but the most robust digestions. 

It has dimmed the Senior Traveller’s narrative faculty, so this poor 
record closes for the day. 
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Oct. 8tlij Sedonclien. —The Senior Traveller being hors-de-c. nihaf 
with a distracting headache, and both Travellers awed by the prospect 
of a 20 mile trek to-morrow along a very bad road, this record must 
be of the briefest. This is a pity for the day has been full of interest. 
It has brought the party nearly to the top of the famous Dza-Lep La 
(Jelep Pass) and has given them several new experiences. In the 
first place they met the Sikkim royalties, a manly, sturdy little Maharaja, 
with a dainty young Maharani, both in riding kit and both looking 
thoroughly at home travelling on foot among their hills. 

Then, the Travellers had the fortune (not altogether good!) to 
oveitake a convoy of mules, some two dozen, heavily loaded, and it 
was truly wonderful to see how these creatures made their way in a 
.surging herd through the narrow defile of the pass. No incline was 
too steep for them, they could find footing anywhere, and stop in any 
position—rather a trying accomplishment this in respect of equestrians 
coming behind them who could have got on much faster, and were 
often forced to halt at a most comfortless angle behind a resting mule. 
The lunch halt brought the Travellers high enough to see into Tibet, 
and gave them their first peep at the snows, except for a fleeting glimpse 
fiom Kalimpong. 

Then joy! there were gentians! both kinds, and the hill side was 
luddy with great stretches of wild poinsettia.* 

The last bit of the route descended in a series of easy loops to 
the bungalow. The beautiful fell scenery was a constant delight, bv\t 
the afternoon vsun smote cruelly on neck and back, hence the Senior 
Traveller’s affliction. Both are now higher than they have ever been 
in their lives before—12,300 feet! 

What about to-morrow’s 20 miles! 

Oct. 0th. Reached Yatun^ p.m. 

Oct. /0th. Yatioif^ {10,000 ft .)— ^The hour of arrival last night 
should be eloquent of the reason why there was no longer entry. The 
party was on the road from 7-30 a.m. till 8-45 p.m., with but 2 halts 
of less than half an hour each. The distance covered was only 22 
miles, but this involved a stiff climb of 2,090 ft. followed by a preci¬ 
pitous descent of 4,390 ft. The cold was intense and the sensations 
caused by the height (12,300) were not pleasant. 

Both Travellers started walking, and an incredible amount of will 
power was needed to get them from turn to turn of the zig-zags of the 
path, or, if a stretch between zig-zags was too long, from boulder to 


’ Afterwards discovered to be nothing of the sort. Sec to-morrow’s record. 
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boulder. Breathing was a most self-conscious performance, and the 
Senior Traveller also felt sick, but this she put down to the blazing of 
the sun upon her neck and back during the last two hours up to 
Gnatong, and as a prevention against further experience of the sort, 
she festooned herself with a silk handkerchief lined with a jharan.^ 
This, laid on the head, under the hat, made a most effective screen, 
and she commends it to anyone in similar need. 

1 he upper slopes of the Dza-Lcp-La on the Gnatong side provide 
a feast of beauty. The ground rises in undulating swells and rounded 
heads, the sides of which are covered with delicious aromatic mountain 
turf, on which the loveliest flowers gleam and sparkle. The 
Traveller noticed especially both the large and the small 
gentian and many other little blue flowers, some star-like, some 
like thistles. There were also many yellow rock plants, and herbs 
akin to wild thyme. The most abundant growth was a shrub with 
bright crimson leaves, which the Senior Traveller had mistaken the 
night before for poinsettia. The whole mountain side was red with 
this shrub. The pass rises to a peak some two hours* journey before 
the actual top, and from here the view is superb. Kinchinjanga lifts 
its snowy shoulders, startlingly near and clear, to the North. 

In a hollow beside the pass is a big and sparkling mountain tarn. 
Past this, the path winds down to Kapup bungalow, a little house of 
rest at 1 3,000 ft. just below the final ascent of the pass. A pause of 
about 4 hour here allowed the Travellers to partake of a cup of tea, 
which acceptably bridged a somewhat long fast between their 7 a.m. 
breakfast and the sandwich on the mountain side at 3 p.m. which made 
their lunch. The general effect of the near hills grouped round the 
head of the pass is strikingly like that of fells in the English Lake Dis¬ 
trict. Just over the pass rises a fine bald head like Great Gable, and 
this runs off into some serrated peaks which recall the Haystacks. 

When the Travellers reached the actual summit of the Dza-Lep-La, 
14,390 ft., their train were filled with wild excitement, bursting into 
uncouth shouts of joy as they gazed down into their native Tibet. They 
talked eagerly in an unknown tongue, and sang, and showed themselves 
to be the most delightful children of nature. The views, of course, 
were even finer than at the previous halt. Kinchinjanga was no longer 
visible, but the lovely easterly peak of Chamalhari soared up in grace¬ 
ful splendour. The summit of the pass is a mixture of precipice and 
shale impossible for mounted ponies to negotiate, so the Travellers 


A thick dustor of Indian home-spun. 
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took to their feet. Little did they know what was in store for them. 
The track was so villainous as to beggar description. It had originally 
been made of a mixture of blocks and large rounded cobbles of stone, 
but these were broken by cavernous holes; and loose flints, agonizing 
to walk on and inclined to accompany the descent of the pedestrian, 
covered long stretches of the way. An hour or so was pleasant, but 
after that, the bounding, staggering, hurtling, and sliding from one foot¬ 
hold to another which was the only possible method of progression, 
robbed of most of its charms a view which the principle of “ safety 
first ” scarcely permitted the Travellers to look at. 

About I p.m. a pleasant diversion was caused by a meeting with 
the Political Officer. First came his retinue—well-loaded mules with, 
in the rear, a gorgeous person topped by a sort of inverted trumpet 
made of brass, swathed with gaudy strips of cloth and finished with a 
plume of peacock’s feathers. His dignity was not burdened with a 
heavier load than himself and his master’s insect-catching net. A little 
later came the Colonel Sahib himself climbing steadily up the broken 
track with a spring and fitness which the Travellers longed to emulate. 
I le revealed to them that their way was still long and steep, and they 
ventured the opinion that his was of like nature, so all took the road 
again without unnecessary delay. 

The yak, first seen in the flesh shoitly below the summit of the 
Dza-Lep-La, became a commonplace spectacle before the day’s march 
was ended. Some of the specimens seen were black and white, others 
all black, but all had the unmistakable tall beloved of rajas’ saises as 
a fly whisk for their employers’ horses. 1 he Junior 7 raveller admired 
with enthusiasm heads which would have done credit to Flighland 
cattle, but which, somehow, did not seem quite to fit their owners’ 
stumpy bodies clothed with long angora-goat-like hair. 

It was 3 p.m. before the Travellers reached a possible tiffin 
halt, and even here the Senior 1 raveller’s ideas of * possible ’ differetl 
from those of the conducting chaprassi, who indicated as a desirable 
spot a ricketty and filthy wooden verandah jutting out over an odorifer¬ 
ous swamp of mingled mud and stable refuse. Indignantly condemn¬ 
ing it as unsuitable for mem-sahibs she led the way to a clean patch of 
turf on the hill side, and there exhausted nature was recruited by potted 
meat sandwiches and tea vivified with brandy. 

So to the road again. 

About a mile below the tiffin halt the Senior Traveller sank to 
rest for a moment on a tree stump beside a coolies’ Tea Rest, whereat 
the chaprassi, with an expression of concern, belied by a twinkle in his 
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eye, protested that her seat was unworthy of a mem-sahib. So a joke 
wiped out the memory of a passing rattiness of mood, and the party 
proceeded with equability. The chaprassi now took the lead, and set 
a simply break-neck pace down the bed of a stream with which the 
path had practically identified itself. As a result widening intervals 
grew in the train. However, the parts were re-assembled when at last 
the path rejoined civilization at an isolated post hut where a kind, 
Hindustani-speaking Post-master provided rugs for the weary to rest 
upon, and green food for their heroic little ponies. Darkness set in 
accompanied by a steady drizzle, but the Travellers were much invigor¬ 
ated by the prospect of at last mounting again after about 1 0 miles on 
foot, and also by the assurance that only 5 miles remained to be tra¬ 
versed. Wellj one of those miles was as bad and dangerous as anything 
they had travelled that day, and the almost perpendicular ponies had 
to leap precariously from boulder to boulder by the light of a lantern 
carried by the leading sais. Each of the remaining 4 miles elongated 
itself into 2. The party took the Chumbi valley, a garden of Eden 
given favourable conditions, but on comparing notes afterwards the 
Travellers owned to each other that they had never felt nearer to 
suicide than at their repeated crossings of that everlasting stream. They 
trailed through village after village, illuminated by the light of a watery 
moon, and accompanied by the uninterrupted roaring of the adjacent 
river. They gazed hopefully at each house of any possible pretentions 
to be a sahib’s bungalow, and searched the gaunt and black hill sides 
for dim twinkles which should indicate the presence of human habita¬ 
tions. But this dark hour was one of glory to the chaprassi. He was 
on his own ground, and his skin fairly pringled with the pride of his 
position. Thwacking his jaded mule, he placed himself at the head 
of the staggering line, drew himself erect, and peacocked along with a 
lantern held aloft in his right hand. His boast of a wonderful road, 
as Yatung (10,000 ft.) was approached, was certainly fulfilled, and 
soon his regal position received its crowning tribute from the appear¬ 
ance of a party of subordinate chaprassis who had come to convoy 
the wayfarers to their destination. At last the path turned from the 
river, two welcome gates were passed, and the Travellers were aware 
that they had exchanged their saddles for huge soft easy chairs before 
a roaring fire. So began a five days* halt for refreshment, and the 
twain dined and departed to bed with joyful anticipations of a ‘Europe* 
morning on the morrow. 

Morning, however, found them wide awake and thirsting at 5-30 
a.m. for the cup of tea which they had ordered for 7 a.m. So they 
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clothed themselves in dressing-gowns and explored the garden—a riot 
of vivid nasturtiums, enchanting sweet peas, brilliant dahlias, homely 
stocks, and promising chrysanthemums, but O! so wasted! A crazy- 
pavement walk leads up to the long glass-verandahed, gabled bungalow, 
and on one side is a sunk lawn with a wide flower border, on the other, 
an expanse of flower beds. Between the crevices of the paving stones, 
however, grow only weeds, the grass which should be a stretch of 
splendid turf is like a newly cut hay-field, and the possibilities of grow¬ 
ing rare and lovely flowers are evidenced only by the triumphant luxuri¬ 
ance of the commonest varieties, such as nasturtiums^ cosmos, and 
marigolds of every shade of gold and yellow. As for the orchard and 
vegetable garden, there is nothing that it could not produce, but it is 
a neglected tangle of cabbages, sprouts, carrots, and beans, from among 
which sturdily rear upward some heavily laden crab-apple trees. After 
breakfast, the Travellers dressed at delicious leisure and sallied forth 
to call upon the doctor who was occupying the dak bungalow, and 
who in the previous night had sent a note of generous welcome offering 
any help required. He proved to be a keen young worker of some 
twenty-five yeflrs, fair as only the climate of Aberdeen can make her 
sons, and in tip-top physical condition. He was occupied in the ab¬ 
sorbing pursuit of cultivating mosquito larvae, but promised to forsake 
this scientific amusement for a brief spell in the afternoon and come 
to tea. He brought with him about 3 p.m. fresh supplies of iodine 
and boric ointment. The cook had surpassed himself in the manufac¬ 
ture of two kinds of scones, and several hours of pleasant conversation 
passed the time till his departure at the fall of the early darkness. 

Oct, 11th, Yatung ,— h must be owned that an elevation of 10,000 
ft. does not suit all constitutions, although the pains of acclimatization 
are well worth bearing for the sake of the new and joyful experiences 
to which they open the way. Appetite goes, the least effort seems 
eminently not worth while, and worst of all, the head is racked with 
pains during the night. One has to sleep in an almost bolt upright 
position and even then there are many painful wakings during the long 
dark hours. The Travellers abandoned the effort to sleep at 5-30 a.m. 
In due course edifying signs of preparation for food and baths were 
soon in evidence. Olfactory nerves long outraged by the offensive 
stenches of Calcutta drains and gutters derived inexpressible satisfac¬ 
tion from the keen, fresh, dewy smells of woods and turf at sunrise, 
and from the warm pungent whifls of wood-smoke which rose from a 
dozen neighbouring huts, and hillside fires, proclaiming the preparation 
of the morning cup of tea. Wreaths of smoke cast a dim blue veil 
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over the hill sides, and these in turn were either transformed into a 
mesh of gold by the early sun-beams, or puffed away in little eddying 
streamers by the freshening breeze of dawn. The usual happy at¬ 
mosphere of friendly service now animated all the household and after 
breakfast the Travellers spent a pleasant morning buying curiosities. 
Mr. Sunem, Tibetan Head Clerk of the Station, was an invaluable 
adviser in this operation. He is a very courteous and competent 
Tibetan gentleman, educated in Darjiling, a master of excellent Eng¬ 
lish, and possessed of an exalted sense of duty towards women and 
guests. His manners are beautiful, and his dress most picturesque, if 
it were not for the unsightly patch of oily dirt across his shoulders 
where his heavily anointed, tapering, black pigtail swings perpetually 
to and fro. Like all Tibetans, he wears a handsome gold and turquoise 
earring in the left ear, and a big uncut turquoise stud in the right, and 
as he is a person of some substance his ornaments are really valuable. 

He warned the Travellers against buying china with a key pattern 
border, as it appears the genuine Chinese ware never bears this design. 
Assisted by his wise advice they acquired some really beautiful Tibetan 
tea cups of daintly coloured Chinese china, mounted on high saucers 
of engraved and moulded brass, and surmounted by fascinating little 
brass hats, cone-shaped, ornamented with mouldings, and terminating 
in an aspiring crimson seed or button. 

The news of the arrival of buyers soon spread, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the bazaar hastened to dispose profitably of their household 
gods. Brass ‘ tea spoons ’ (the size of small sauce-pans) with long 
engraved and copper-bossed handles, beaten copper bowls, a huge 
dark metal mule bell, a roll of Tibetan blanket cloth, and other trea¬ 
sures, changed hands to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 

Oct, 12th, Yatung. —A foot swollen from the application of iodine 
and disinclination for effort still kept the Senior Traveller content with 
a pottering day, but the energy of the Junior was tireless. After an 
early breakfast (9-30 a.m.), she rode off down the Chumbi valley to 
visit some of the villages and efface the melancholy memory of her first 
introduction to them. She returned for tea and then again set ofiE ex¬ 
ploring, this time on foot, whilst the Senior Traveller galvanized her¬ 
self into sufficient activity to do the flowers for a festive dinner at which 
the doctor was expected. The cook surpassed himself, and after dinner 
the two Scots capped stories of true Caledonian breadth and humour 
which the Senior Traveller received with that degree of intelligent in¬ 
terest and appreciation which makes the Saxon the best listener in the 
world. One story is here set down as a specimen. According to the 
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pious custom of the Scottish Kirk a Minister had preached a trial-ser¬ 
mon, as a candidate for a new cure of souls. He looked with interest 
round the little building as he left it at the close of the Service. “Ay,” 
said the beadle who was escorting him, “ Tak a guid look, for ye’ll nae 
see it again.” 


GOD IS ALL. 

I am the mote in the sunbeam, 1 am the burning sun; 

” Rest here ” I order the atom, I cry to the orb ” Roll on;” 

I am the blush of the morning, I am the evening breeze; 

I am the leaf’s soft flutter, the swell of the heaving seas; 

I am the net, the fowler, the bird and its frightened cry; 

The mirror, the form reflected, the* sound and its echo I; 

I am the lover’s pleading, the maiden’s whispered fear; 

The warrior, the blade that smites him, his mother’s heart- 

wrung tear; 

I am intoxication, grapes, wine-press, must and wine; 

The guest, the host, the tavern, the goblet of crystal fine; 

I am the breath of the flute, I am the mind of man; 

The glitter of gold, the diamond’s light, the sea pearl’s 

lustre wan; 

The rose, the singing nightingale, the songs from his 

throat that rise; 

The sparks of the flint, the taper, the moth that around it flies; 

I am the Good, the Evil, the deed and the deed’s intent; 
Temptation, victim, sinner, crime, pardon and punishment; 

I was and am and will be creation’s rise and fall; 

The link, the chain of existence, beginning and end of all. 


JALALUDDIN RUMI, 
[Adapted by H. W. B. MORENO.] 



RABiNDRA NATH TAGORE AND HIS ARCADIAN 

ACADEMY. 


A certain Calcutta daily in its frequent iteration of the need for 
a new bridge across the Hooghly reminds us that the existing link of 
connection between the quondam capital and the greater India beyond 
is now unworthy and unsafe. But cross we must the straining timbers 
of the pontoon, and soon sight of its perspiring or mechanical traffic 
transforms consciousness of risks run into the delight of adventure. 
Noise attends on us to Howrah station, and grows intenser. All rail¬ 
roads lead from Howrah; to Madras and Colombo, and thence East 
and South; to the “ Gateway of India and the lands of the West; 
to the Punjab and the Afghan passes, through which entered first the 
Aryan conquerors and Alexander. 

Out through a typical railway depot we crawl, soon to speed 
between the river-bank and the minor water-way, now almost continu¬ 
ous in the rainy season, dug for the embankment. The plain is a riot of 
verdure; tares prosper like treason—but where treason prospers, “none 
dare call it treason **. The College motor-bus awaits us at the close 
of the five hours’ train-journey, and soon duly deposits visitors in the 
simply-appointed but comfortable Guest-house, near by the study-area 
of the institution, founded on 7th Pous, 1328 B.S., corresponding to 
22nd December, 1921, on the estate of Santiniketan, in the Birbhum 
District of Bengal. In this portion of the lands all life is sacred, but 
the courses at table do not lack in variety. 

The first of the defined aims of the institution is “ To study the 
Mind of Man in its realisation of different aspects of truth from diverse 
points of view Naturally, the others can add nothing to the 
comprehensiveness of this purpose. The first study of man is man, 
and the last. Simplicity determines the whole manner of their living; 
the fundamental principle is that simplicity in externals ” is “ necessary 
for true spiritual realisation.” The dormitories suggest luxury only by 
contrast, and plain living of purpose. The class-groups sit out on the 
ground in the open, at unequal intervals as a spreading tree gives shade 
out of reach of interruption. The teacher is not always easily 
discernible jn the ring. The numbers vary, but must never exceed a 
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fixed moderate figure. Any loss or lack of large-class stimulus is 
probably made up by their corporate activities on the playing-fields, 
in the gymnasium, and on excursions, and their assembling to open 
the day with song and prayer, and to dine. 

The school area is not strictly demarcated, but a saffron robe has 
been introduced as the costume of the lower forms. A short relaxation 
at the close of each period appears to rectify any evils of young backs 
rounding from the unsupported posture. 

The collegians are reading Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam or Julius 
Caesar; or learning French or German from a Swiss teacher who in 
his leisure is as eagerly “orientalising” by acquiring one or more cultural 
languages of the East. Classes are mixed except in subjects specially 
intended for females, and whereas four years ago nearly all the males 
were taking the course as part of the Master’s rationalising evangel, 
and the few female members for a degree, the former now seek Univer¬ 
sity recognition, and the latter a career. 

The ancient lore tuned early years to gravity; the new discovery 
in and for the young of the carelessness, freedom, enterprise and joy 
that are youth has now banished child-marriage from the land. But 
the infrequent use of blackboard and of other demonstration will not 
coordinate practice with learning by rote. Risk the unhygienic slate 
but let them scribble and draw till they learn the functions of hands! 

Thus far the human element ,* now more of the system—and out 
of a neighbouring cottage there reach the ear sounds of hina and zither, 
and of song. The Poet’s soul is full of music. He is composer and 
song-writer too, and as custom starts with a breach of etiquette, so his 
shocking innovations are now a proud national possession. 

But “ Tagore ’’ might almost be a synonym for “ Fine Arts.” 
Another member of the family, Abanindranath, elder brother of the 
Poet, is founder of a school of Indian painting, and his exquisitely 
dainty and refined genre distinguishes him among all in the present 
uncertain, empiric state of art in the land. The school at Santiniketan 
is cleverly extending its facilities; a museum has now been added, and 
on more than one easel are to be seen modern designs fit for posters. 
In one salon is a group of cheery aspirants sketching a Santali male, 
a dark inhabitant of a neighbouring village who may once have relaxed 
a muscle, even smiled, but is now the most intent individual within 
sight on doing his bit with earnestness. 

The mood of these young Bohemians must justify a story of four 
years before. A lady pupil-teacher in the Art-school was putting the 
finishing tou<phes to a pleasing and colourful chariot, with two hor^e^ 
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of firm and fine outline, but whose forelegs were not normally jointed 
and would have ill accommodated themselves for sitting. She assured 
the interrogator that the pupils drew from Nature, but there being 
only one horse on the estate he was too busy for his services to be 
available for art. 

A special word for the collection of man*s unfailing friends, books 
of all nations, on palm-leaf, parchment and rice-paper, rags and milled 
wood-pulp. Their thoughts beget their kind in the brains of them 
that gather here, whose mind and effort is further quickened and 
inspired by the visits of wise men who have seen the Poet’s star and 
would pay him homage. 

The scheme has not caught up orthodox Hindus to any great 
extent, and the Muhammadans scarce at all. Sir Syed Ahmad’s institu¬ 
tion at Aligarh is so far the one great venture that has seized the 
imagination of the latter community, and their quest is for the history, 
philosophy and exact sciences that answer man’s serious needs, and 
not for that wider cultural ring which contains also the satisfaction of 
his lighter moods—and yet, where such charm of verse and song, of 
painter’s art and penman’s, of floral diaper and bronze, as in Islamic 
Persia ? 

The Agricultural Farm at the village of Surul close by is another 
realised dream of the Poet, Under the gentle guidance of his son, 
Ratindranath Tagore, one is taken round the cropping areas, and the 
unpromising iron-stone soil being broken in for fodder. Young lads 
from the villages round are gathered in to learn that whatever virtue 
may lie in their traditional recipe of a louse in country-liquor as a 
cure for the colic of cattle there are surer ways of keeping their stock 
in life and safeguarding themselves from the money-lender. There are 
tanning and weaving departments, and sericulture; the lac industry of 
the district has been saved from extinction, and book-binding suitable 
for editions de luxe and in cloth of striking patterns favoured by the 
primitive Santali rustics round, is being taught as a means of livelihood 
to the defter fingers among the villagers. 

Emphasis is laid not on the immediately or even prospectively 
commercial side of these enterprises, but on their social service; research 
is in the direction of occupying an intelligent peasantry. Our guide 
has been unobtrusive throughout, but the voice and the presence are 
confident, and one thinks back more and more on him as a power 
behind the throne. 

Educational seminaries have mostly grown from narrow needs for 
narrow aims^ from and for the priesthood oft; in British India from 
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British “ Writer-merchants ” for a clerical cadre, we are told. The 
scheme at Santiniketan originated in a Poet’s fancy as a liberal educa¬ 
tion. Sacerdotalism assailed him, but did not prevail. Bengal would 
have none of him, but the West hailed him, and recognition of his 
achievement spread. His tunes were reasoned improvisations on the 
classic modes, and his themes were pain and poverty, and ghosts, and 
Nature’s and nationhood’s groaning growth; and beauty and joy and 
love were the fountains in the Spring-garden he never ceases to sing; 
and he himself is near the great human heart. 

And now to make the acquaintance of the genius of the place. 
So unconventional an observer as Viscount d’ Abernon^ has been 
unable to begin his few remarks with other than the impression that 
is first made on all Western beholders: “ A beautiful specimen of 
the apostle, with flowing hair and beard. More impressive in 
appearance than most of the conceptions of Christ. A show, smooth, 
quiet voice, which rather charmed me.” The semblance is no pose; 
Jesus certainly did not use pince-nez. 

We are announced at his handsome villa, with character in its 
every detail, and soon ” Robi Babu ” enters, and much that one 
queried is already explained. The full, plain robe of hodden grey 
and the sandals over bare feet conform with the systematic simplicity 
of the institution, and he does not wear the robe in the fashion of 
the dilettante who lounges till an idea takes him. He has a winning 
smile and a ready laugh; a pleasing voice in speech, but probably too 
high-pitched for sustained oratory; warmth in his personality, and one 
understands how men have offered themselves for his service, and 
how patriarchate is by divine selection. But the profile is one of 
fine breeding; there are nerves will challenge a crisis, but may quiver 
at a harshness; an eye could flash wrath at wrong, and have a tear for 
a child’s sorrow; a restive, lively temperament, with a reserve of 
control from Brahman ancestors who gave part of each day to 
contemplation. 

He has a seer’s vision of the needs of the world, and with story 
and song and drama has led a way into a temple of the Universal God. 
But a rebel against formalism and the petty pageantry of authority he 
could not fill the priestly role. In Asia religion is individualistic; the 
logic of the Cross is Nordic, as Symbolism is Mediterranean. Through 
the arts and knowledge, and sweet melody and clean living he points 
the way to each pilgrim of the path. Student-strikes he will study 


* An Ambassador of Peace, Viscount d’Abernon, I, 179. 
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as a problem, and deplore if either tyranny wins, but quickly reckon 
it to humanity’s gain if right reason and good-tempered sense prevail. 

With the night we must leave him to the lone desolation of the 
plains, where the blackness and the garish day and moonlight and 
rainy season, his hut and well and the air about, and sleeping and 
waking and worship are the scope of rural man’s demons, and ignorance 
of ignorance his heritage, and not the urban seven deadly sins. 

Is there vitality in the institution ? Is it an invertebrate that slinks 
without the haunts of men, fearing, perhaps befooling itself with the 
suggestion that it can despise, the human struggle for something more 
oi other in the open ? In these latter days we see the cult of the 
physical pursued as a sufficient end, and wonder if in the audit this 
is the credit side of the expenditure of nerve-force on our living. In 
India we test an educational institution not by the multiplicity of its 
organisations, but by the vitality of the few that survive, and perhaps 
there is none sounder, paradoxical as it may seem, than the test of 
powers in play, for play hath her victories as well as work. 
Santiniketan can muster a football-side to match the crack teams 
of the city colleges; its young manhood is reared slim in the hips and 
clean-breathing, and in sport and work learn their membership of one 
body. 

Industrialism is fashioning for India a heart of iron at the great 
pioneer works at Tatanagar, and young India will gain as trading 
nations count their gains. Culture is the care of the “ odd man out 
the count has gone against him for selection to the multitude that 
matters before the world, but he is by the same token elect to the 
number of them who shape its mentality. The two organisations are 
wide apart in their aim and the manner of its fulfilment^ and the 
tuition-fee list in one would scarce be missed in the “ brought forward ” 
of the pay-bill of the other; may the grim eunuch never transgress his 
function of service at the door of refinement! 


A. H. HARLEY. 



INDIAN INVASIONS OF AHMAD SHAH ABDALI. 


(BASED ON AZAD’S KHIZANA-I-'AMIRAH,) 

After the death of Aurangzib, in 1707, events in political India 
moved so fast that the task of compiling the history of the succeeding 
reigns of the titular Mughal Kings has become very difficult. There 
is not any dearth of materials on this subject, indeed many useful his- 
torical works on the period are available. Any attempt to systematise 
the information connected with the history of the age must be made 
with caution. The forces of disruption that were burrowing underneath 
the throne of the last of the great Mughals came soon after his death 
out into the open, and began to make frantic efforts to gain supremacy 
over each other. The Mahrattas, the Jats. the Rohillas, the Sikhs and 
the Europeans, all played their part with equal zeal and energy. In 
the midst of such a riotous multitude, it is very hard to find a calm, 
cool and unbiassed mind,—the requisite qualifications of a true his¬ 
torian, that will survey the course of events with perfect impartiality. 
A writer attached to the court of the' Mughals or a chronicler of the 
Mahratta chiefs, each labours under disadvantages peculiar to his sur¬ 
roundings. It will not be, therefore, unwise if we turn our minds to 
other quarters for correct information. 

A large number of books were during those times written in Per¬ 
sian containing Tadhkirahs or biographical sketches. They are replete 
with information on contemporary events. Such fragments of inform¬ 
ation are, however, strewn all over the books, according to the settings 
in which they are placed. It will, therefore, make a good addition to 
the present stock of our historical knowledge of that dark period of 
Indian history if suitable excerpts from such Tadhkirahs are made avail¬ 
able to English readers. The following is a translation from the 
Khizctna-i- Amir ah of Mir Ghulam *Ali, better known as Azad Bilgrami. 

The author flourished during the 18th century A.D.. (1704-1786) 
and. besides being a renowned Arabic and Persian scholar, was con¬ 
nected with an illustrious family of scholars. He had travelled all 
over Hindustan and the Deccan, and had also been to the Hedjaz. 
During his life-time his Arabic works had found favourable reception 
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in Arabic-speaking countries such as Hedjaz, Yamen and Egypt.^ 
Towards his last days he had settled in Aurangabad in the Deccan.^ 
The Khizana-i-Amirah was written by him in 1176 A.H..-1762 

A.D.’^“ The work deals with the biography of poets who received re¬ 
wards on the merit of their poetical production. In the early portion 
of the book the author devotes a sufficient space to the biographical 
notices of Nawwab Asaf Jah, Muzaffar-ul-Mulk, Shuja‘-ud-Dawla and 
others. In this connection he has also taken the opportunity of de¬ 
scribing all the invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He has given an 
interesting account of the third battle of Panipat, which is based on 
first-hand information obtained privately through a pupil of his own, 
who was employed by Sadasi Rao in piloting the peace negotiations 
in the early stages of conflict with Ahmad Shah and was in constant 
correspondence with Azad. Unfortunately he does not disclose the 
name of the Brahmin concerned. 

The correspondent of Azad has delineated the character of the 
Mahratla chiefs. His description of their character shows how far the 
Mahrattas have been from attempting the establishment of a well 
ordered state. Brigandage seemed to be their chief object. Had this 
not been the case, they would have at least succeeded in bringing to¬ 
gether the Hindu chiefs and princes under their banner. Muslims and 
Hindus alike had got tired of the Mahratta oppressions, and Azad’s 
correspondent clearly lays stress on the point that the sixth invasion 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani, also called Abdali, was the outcome of the 
joint representation made to him by Indians for their relief from the 
oppressive rule of the Mahrattas. 

Elliot in the 8th volume of his history has quoted from Ibrahim 
Khan. There is much common ground that the authors of KhizCnia-i- 
'Aniirah and rdnkh-i-Ibrdfiitti KJuni have covered. KhizatiaA-'Atnirah 
is however an earlier work, and Azad as the editor of Ma'asir-ul-Vnuira, 
the well-known biographical dictionary, deserves to be heard:— 

Ahmad Shah Durrani was originally one of the companions cf 
Nadir Shah, and was connected with the body of the latter*s horsemen. 
He had. at last, risen to the office of Bank Bashi, an officer who is 
placed in charge of the marches. After Nadir’s death he came to 
power in Qandahar and Kabul. He struck coins, and instituted the 
Khutha (Friday public Sermon) in his own name. 

* Khizana-i~‘Amirah, p. 125 (Cawnpore edition). 

*Ibid., p. 125. 

• Catalogue of Oriental Public Library, Patna, Vol. VIII, p. 127. 
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He came to India seven times. The first time he came in the 
company of Nadir Shah in the year 1150 (A.H,), and towards the 
beginning of the following year he returned to his country along with 
him.. 

The second time he led his army from Qandahar to India in the 
year 1161 (A.H.). Mir Phulori, entitled Shah Nawaz Khan, son of 
Zakariyya Khan, the then Nazim of Lahore, could not withstand him 
and fled away. The Durranis, having entered the city, began to 
plunder it and brought about many evils. After plundering Lahore 
Shah Durrani turned his attention to Shahjahanabad. To meet Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, Firdaws Aramgah Mohammad Shah^ the ruler of India, 
despatched from Shahjahanabad his son, Ahmad Shah, along with the 
Wazirul Mamalik Ttemadu-d-Dawlah Qamaruddin Khan, Safdar Jang 
Abul Mansoor Khan and many other great nobles and Rajas of the 
Subah of Ajmere. Having marched through Sarhind the Prince reach¬ 
ed the bank of the Sutlej near the passage to Bajiwara, while Shah 
Durrani, with 30,000 horsemen, entered Sarhind through the outskirts 
of Ludhiyana. On the 13th of Rabi’ul Awwal, in the year 1161 
(A.H.) the latter sacked the city. Whoever took the sword to defend 
himself, was beheaded. When the Prince got the news of the arrival 
of Shah Durrani at Sarhind, he directed his attention to the place. 
T"he army on the east turned to the west while the one on the west 
turned to the east. The war was waged from the 15th to the 28th 
of Rabi’ul Awwal. On Friday, the 22nd of the same month, while the 
Wazirul-Mamalik Qamaruddin Khan, after having completed his 
obligatory morning prayer, was engaged with his orisons in his tent, 
a cannon ball from the opposite side came and killed him instantaneous¬ 
ly. Raja Isar Singh, son of Jay Singh Sawai, and other Rajas of Ajmere 
lost courage on account of the death of the Wazir and fled away to 
their respective countries. The Prince and Mo’inul Mulk and other 
sons of the Wazir with Safdar Jang, inspite of this serious disturbance 
in their way, gathered their strength and fought a courageous battle. 
Shah Durrani saw that he could not make any further advance. He 
gave up the fight and took his way to Kabul and Qandahar. The 
King, who died just at the end of a month after the battle, conferred 
in his life-time the Suba-dari of Lahore and Multan on Mo’inul Mulk, 
because the Wazir Qamaruddin Khan himself fell fighting and Mo’inul 
Mulk and other relatives of the Wazir had rendered good services dur¬ 
ing the battle. Mo‘inul Mulk appointed Bhikari Khan, son of Raw- 
shanud Dawlah, surnamed Rustam Jang, Mudaral Maham. 

The third time, in the year 1162 (A.H.) Shah Durrani marched 
from Kabul to Lahore, and, after a skirmish with Mo*inul Mulk, peace 
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was concluded. Following the practice of Nadir Shah he levied on 
Mo’inul Mulk the revenue of four districts, Sialkote, Gujrat, 

Aurangabad and Barsrore and went back to Kabul. 

The fourth time, in the year I 165 (A.H.) Durrani again came to 
Lahore. Mo’inul Mulk fought with him for four months but, owing 
to the defection of Adina Beg and Kaura Mull, on both of whom he 
placed reliance, he met with defeat and hastened to present himself 
before the Durrani. Shah Durrani, on his own behalf having granted 
him the viceroyalty of Lahore, returned to Kabul. Mo’inul Mulk died 
of a fall from his horse in the Moharrum of 1167 (A.H.). Shah Durrani 
sent orders from Qandahar for the appointment of Mir Momin, son of 
Mo’inul Mulk, to the Subadari of Lahore, but as he was young in age 
powers of administration were left in the hands of his mother. As 
women are devoid of wisdom, the majority of the nobles, like Bhikari 
Khan Rustam Jang, who was the Chief Minister, on account of her 
bad dealings, became disaffected. Soon after Mir Momin. son of 
Mo’inul Mulk, died a natural death, and his place was taken by Khwaja 
Musa Ahrari son-in-law of Mo’inul Mulk. Rustam Jang wished to get 
hold of the Subadari of Lahore for himself. The Begum, getting scent 
of it, sent for him in the palace and asked her maids to set him on the 
rack. He was thus put to death. After a short time Khwaja Abdullah 
Khan, son of Nawab Abdus Samad Khan Saiyfud Dawlah became 
dominant^ and having put the Begum into prison, demanded the vice¬ 
royalty of the Suba from Shah Durrani in his own name. Aman Khan, 
brother of Jahan Khan, came to Lahore as the representative of Shah 
Durrani and stretched forth his oppressive hands, and plundered many 
people. Not long after Abdullah Khan, finding himself unable to pay 
the salary of the troops and maintain his position, fled away and the 
government of the province was again conferred on the Begum. After 
this Khwaja Mirza Jan, who was one of the good troop officers of 
Mo’inul Mulk, imprisoned the Begum, but they came to terms even¬ 
tually. 

The fifth time,—in the year 1170 (A.H.), Shah Durrani started 
from Qandahar for India. As has been discussed at length in the 
biography of Imadul Mulk, the cause of this invasion was the disturb¬ 
ance created by his overthrowing the Government of the Shah at 
Lahore, wrenching the Subadari from the Begum and appointing Adina 
Beg in her place. 

The Shah marched from Qandahar to Kabul and from Kabul to 
Lahore. Adina Beg could not make any stand and, like the fox. hid 
himself in the desert of Hansi Hisar, a place which is notoriously devoid 
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of water. Continuing his quick advance the Shah entered Sonipat, 
20 miles from Delhi. Imadul Mulk was unprepared and, finding his 
safety in allegiance, he at once presented himself before the Shah. On 
Friday, the 7th Jamadi-ul-Awwal of the same year the Shah entered the 
fort of Shahjahanabad and met Alamgir II. Then, having laid hands 
on the property and honour of the inhabitants of the city, he left no 
stone unturned to plunder and ravage them. Self-respecting persons 
destroyed themselves by poison or arms. The Shah stayed at Shah¬ 
jahanabad for about a month and performed the betrothal ceremony 
of his son, Timur Shah, to the daughter of Azizuddin, full brother of 
Alamgir II. After the performance of the ceremony he set his mind 
upon punishing Suraj Mall, the Jat, who had extended his influence to 
the provinces of Akbarabad (Agra) and Delhi for a very long time. 
And within 3 days he conquered the fort of Balamgarh, which was one 
of the forts that belonged to the Jat by bombardment from the long- 
range cannon. He killed all the men in the fort without an exception. 
From this place he went to Muttra, the ancient holy city of the Hindus, 
and gave it up to fire and carnage. People of the country of the Jats 
fled away from the field and took shelter in the fortresses. The Shah 
advanced to Akbarabad; and the old royal guard of the fort, 
Mirza Sayfud-Dawlah, far from doing homage to him, kept on 
firing the cannon so that none could approach the confines of the fort. 
The Shah deputed Jahan Khan to subdue the fortresses of the Jat. 
While Jahan Khan was busy reducing the fort, all of a sudden, through 
the vicissitudes of fortune and luckily for Suraj Mall, the Jat, an epi¬ 
demic broke out in the army of the Shah, near Agra. It was so serious 
that a further stay was not possible. Having given up the idea of 
subduing the country of the Jats, he started with haste towards his own 
country. When he arrived near Delhi, Alamgir, the second, accom¬ 
panied by Najibud-Dawlah, came to meet him at the Maqsudabad 
Tank. During these days the Shah married the daughter of 
the late Muhammad Shah, and later on, after appointing Najibud 
Dawlah Amir-ul-Umara, Le., the Chief of the nobles of Hindustan, he 
went to Lahore, where he appointed his son Timur Shah the ruler of 
Lahore, Multan and Thatha, and made Jahan Khan the Chief Com¬ 
mander, and forthwith went to Qandahar. 

The sixth time, in the year 1173 (A.H.), he came to India for 
two reasons:—^The first was this that when the Shah left his son, Timur 
Shah, and Jahan Khan behind him at Lahore, the latter, recognising 
the fact that Adina Beg Khan, who was hiding in the woods of Laki, 
was conversant with the administration of the country, sought to con¬ 
ciliate him by granting him a robe of honour and a royal warrant for 
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the government of the Doaba (the districts in the Punjab between the 
rivers Sutlej and Beyas) and thus “ bringing back water into the river 
of the Beg which had gone dry.” Considering this a great success, 
Adina Beg at once took up the control and administration of the Doaba. 
After some time Jahan Khan called Adina Beg to his presence. As 
the latter had no faith and confidence in Jahan Khan, he avoided him 
and betook himself to the hills. Jahan Khan appointed a person named 
Murad Khan to the Government of the Doaba, and deputed Baland 
Khan and Sarfaraz Khan to his assistance. Adina Beg instigated the 
Sikhs against Murad Khan and despatched them towards him. He 
sent his own troops along with them. After the rank and file met 
Baland Khan was killed, and being unable to defend themselves 
Murad Khan and Sarfaraz Khan sought protection with Jahan Khan. 
The Sikhs, under instructions from Adina Beg, plundered all the Par- 
ganas of the Doaba, especially the Pargana of Jallandar. Meanwhile 
Raghunath Rao and Shamshir Bahadur, the two brothers of Balaji Rao, 
combining with Holkar and other Chiefs, started with a huge army 
from Deccan and reached Hindustan, intending to go to Shahjahana- 
bad. Adina Beg Khan repeatedly sent written messages to them and 
invited them. The Chiefs of the enemy, who were eagerly looking 
forward for such opportunities, set out for Lahore. At first they came 
in conflict with Abdus Samad Khan, the Military Head (Faujdar) of 
Sarhind on behalf of Shah Durrani, and took him a prisoner. From 
this place they marched quickly to Lahore. The vanguard of the enemy 
advanced and met with the troops of Jahan Khan. On account of the 
small number of his troops, Jahan Khan did not consider it desirable 
to oppose or to give battle, and in Sha’ban of the year 1171 (A.H.) 
he was forced to start for Kabul along with Timur Shah. He was 
forced to such an extent that he left behind all his things which he had 
accumulated during the past few years. The enemy came by a wonder¬ 
ful booty. Without turning back to any place till he arrived at the 
banks of the river Attack, Timur Shah crossed it in haste and reached 
a place of shelter. The vanguard of the enemy, having pursued him 
up to the waters of the Jhelum, came back. Consequently the rule of 
the enemy was extended from Multan and Ghazikhan, on the one 
hand, to the waters of the Chanab on the other. As it was the rainy 
season, the enemy made over the Suba of Lahore, in lieu of an annual 
payment of Rs. 7 5 lacs, to Adina Beg Khan, and soon returned to Shah- 
jahanabad. After a stay of a few days there they made for the Dec- 
can, and deputed to Delhi one of the Chiefs named Janku, who had 
previously been appointed for the subjugation of the country of the 
Rajas of Ajmere. Incidentally, in Moharrum of the year I 1 72 (A.H.), 
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Adina Beg died, and Janku made over the Faujdari of Sarhind and 
the country of the Doaba to Siddiq Beg Khan, a companion of Adina 
Beg Khan, and to the wife of Adina Beg Khan, respectively. And 
having appointed a Marhatta named Saba to the Subadari of Lahore, 
he despatched him to the place. Saba came to Lahore and stayed 
there, and the army reached up to the vicinity of Attack. 

The second reason was this, that the hereditary Rajas of Hindus¬ 
tan, who had grown tired of the oppressions of the enemy, and Najib- 
ud-Dawlah, who was pressed hard for a long time by Scindhia,—an 
account of which has already been made in the biography of Shuja‘- 
ud-Dawlah,—and other Afghans, in order to strengthen Islam in 
general, and to secure their own protection in particular, and to safe¬ 
guard the interest of the Rajas of Hindustan and their own country, 
requested in writing Shah Durrani to come over to India. 

These are the two reasons that led Shah Durrani to bring on the 
march his victorious banners from Kabul to Hindustan. A short 
skirmish with the forces of Saba which were on the other side of 
Lahore, took place. The terror-stricken troops being unable to make 
any stand retreated to Lahore, and Saba, along with his forces, fled 
away from Lahore to the vicinity of Delhi. Siddiq Beg Khan and the 
wife of Adina Beg Khan too took flight. In Safar of the year 
1173 A.H. the Shah went to Jammu, a dependency of Lahore; and 
having accepted a present from the Raja of the place he set off in the 
direction of Delhi. During these days messages for peace were being 
exchanged between Data and Shuja‘-ud-Dawlah. Peace was not yet 
finally concluded when the news was brought that the Shah’s banners 
had already moved from Lahore to that side. Having left the dis¬ 
cussion of peace incomplete, he started along with his army of 80,000 
strong cavalry to meet Ahmad Shah. When the Shah came to this 
side from Lahore, he found that on account of the incoming and out¬ 
going of the Marhattas food and fodder had become scarce in the 
neighbourhood. He crossed the river Jammu and entered Anterbaid. 
By Anterbaid that country is meant which lies between the rivers Ganges 
and Jamna. As both the rivers have their sources in the Kamaoon 
hills, in north India, the Anterbaid begins from the Kamaoon hills. 
This country ends at Allahabad where the Ganges and the Jamna meet. 
When the Shah reached Sarhind, Sa’dullah Khan, Najibul-Dawlah 
Ahmad Khan Banghas, Hafiz Rahmat Khan and Daoodi Khan, whose 
countries are situated at the beginning of Anterbaid, flocked to the 
Shah and placed their services at his disposal. 


A. F. M. ABDUL KADIR. 



THE SCHOOLS OF RAJPUT PAINTING * 


Rajput painting was divided by Dr. Coomaiaswamy in his great 
work of that name under three main headings—Rajasthani, i.e., be¬ 
longing to the land of the Rajputs, viz.: Rajputana; Pahari, i.e., belong¬ 
ing to the Western Himalayas between Jammu on one side and Tehri- 
Garhwal on the other, and Sikh, Pahari was classified into Jammu, 
Kangra and Garhwal. 1 shall here treat of Rajput Painting as divided 
into Rajasthani and Pahari, and Pahari I shall sub-divide into Basohli, 
Kangra and Garhwal as it is difficult to accept Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
classification as I shall show later on. 

Rajput painting is distinguishable from Mughal Art not only in 
its origin but in its manner and spirit. Mughal Art in its inception 
drew its inspiration from the Persian painting Oif the Timurids and 
Safavids, and what is remarkable is that the influence exerted by 
Timurid painters appears to have been the greater. Rajput painting 
in its origin was a folk art. As a highly developed art it makes a 
lyric and emotional appeal which is foreign to Mughal Art. “ It de¬ 
lighted in representing in symbolic and poetic form the modes of music 
and in depicting idyllic scenes and especially the loves of Radha and 
Krishna.” 

The earliest documents of art of Western India are the illustrated 
Jaina manuscripts of Gujarat. Closely allied in style of illustrations 
are the ‘ Vasanta Vilas * illustrations and the ‘ Lor and Chanda * minia¬ 
tures. The ‘ Vasanta Vilas * is dated in the middle of the fifteenth 
century and, though it is a secular poem celebrating the glory of spring, 
it is illustrated with miniatures closely resembling both in technique 
Oif drawing and colouring the miniatures in the Jaina manuscripts. In 
my view the art of the Jaina religious books represents a phase of 
popular art—a richly decorative hieratic art, while the ‘ Vasanta Vilas * 
and the ‘ Lor and Chanda * pictures in the Lahore Museum represent 
another phase of this folk art, Rajput painting may have been a de¬ 
velopment from this folk art but whether the development was from 
the folk art of Gujarat or from the folk art of Rajputana, Northern or 
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Southern, or whether Rajput painting came not from Rajputana as 
we understand it but from Bundelkhund, are problems which await 
solution. 

It is conceivable that secular subjects may have been depicted 
in early Rajput frescoes but undoubtedly religious themes and especially 
subjects chosen from the Krishna legend were the principal subjects of 
early wall paintings. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries mural 
paintings must have been very common in Rajputana and excellent 
examples, though late, may still be seen in Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikanir. 
Earlier specimens are to be found at Amber and Udaipur, Datia, 
Orchha and Chhatarpur. 

Of the primitive Raginis there exist two series, one, probably the 
earlier of the two, in my own collection, and the other in Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s collection at Boston. Dr. Coomaraswamy recognises 
that the two series are not identical but considers them to be funda¬ 
mentally related. The architecture in the examples from my collec¬ 
tion is less developed than in the examples from Coomaraswamy’s 
series and is more reminiscent of wooden architecture. Both series* 
however, present the same characteristic features in the persons 
portrayed and the colour schemes are identical. Vermilion, jet black, 
white, green and yellow are prominent and are laid on in large masses 
to produce a broad effect. Gold is hardly noticeable in these primitive 
Raginis and this intense form of colour decoration employing pure 
unmixed colours does not reappear in Rajput painting* Very note¬ 
worthy is the simplicity but perfect accomplishment of the drawing 
and the forceful expression which the artist has given to his concep¬ 
tions. The figures are silhouetted against the deep red background as 
if they had been chiselled out. In forming the ground for these pic¬ 
tures and in using the colours the medium employed contained too 
little glutinous substance with the result that the pictures often pre¬ 
sent a dull powdery appearance. 

Akin to the primitive Raginis in its employment of pure bright 
colours is the series of the * Siege of Lanka * paintings in Dr. Coomara- 
swamy’s and in my own collection. These paintings are of very large 
size, being in fact the largest paintings known on paper of the Rajput 
school. They evidently formed part of an extensive series of illustra¬ 
tions of the Ramayana. Dr. Coomaraswamy dates them in the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century and has described them as belonging 
to the Jammu school. But this is merely a conjecture. I have dis¬ 
covered that the paintings all belonged to Rajah Raghunath Singh, a 
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former ruler of Guler, an important principality in the Kangra State. 
The Chiefs of Guler were, indeed, famed as patrons of the fine arts 
and it is not improbable that the series of the Siege of Lanka was the 
work of Guler artists. 


THE BASOHLl SCHOOL. 

My aim in this lecture being to illustrate the history of Rajput 
painting, chronologically so to speak, 1 now come to the Basohli school. 
This in my opinion was the earliest of the Pahari schools. 1 differ 
from Dr. Coomaraswamy about the Jammu school on which he has 
laid much stress. My views may sound revolutionary but they are 
fortified by careful research. From my investigations on the spot 
I have come to the conclusion that there never was any Jammu school 
if we leave out the nineteenth century when Kangra artists were im¬ 
ported into Jammu and a new art came to flourish there—to die out 
for lack of patronage in the time of the late Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Pahari painting flourished in Kashmir in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
and possibly in the sixteenth century but the centre of the art was at 
Basohli and not at Jammu. The descendants of the old Pahari paint¬ 
ers do not speak of Jammu artists but of Kangra artists, Garhwal artists 
and of Basohli artists. The paintings assigned by Dr. Coomaraswamy 
to Jammu in reality belong either to Kangra or to Basohli. The Siege 
of Lanka series as I have already mentioned is erroneously described 
by Dr. Coomaraswamy as belonging to the Jammu school. It is Kangra 
work. But the majority of the paintings which have so far been assign¬ 
ed to Jammu properly belong to Basohli. 

MUGHAL INFLUENCE. 

Rajput painting was profoundly influenced by the court art of the 
Mughal. Even in seventeenth century examples we see how the tech¬ 
nique oif the Mughal painter was being gradually assimilated by the 
Rajput. This is discernible not only in a studied attempt at delicacy 
of outline but also in sobriety and suavity of colouring which now 
replaces to some extent the rich colours of the early painters. The 
well-known so called “ Haram scene ’* in the Bodleian library and a 
companion picture in my collection are fine examples of this mixed 
Mughal and Rajput art. The best examples of a Ragini series of this 
character are in my collection. The female figures are painted with 
great charm and simplicity and their graceful forms are reflected in 
the work of the Kangra artists of a later age. The rich quality and 
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freshness of the colours in these paintings are a remarkable comment¬ 
ary on the skill of the Rajput painter in preparing his colours in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Even more Mughal in style is 
a scene from the Padumavaii of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. As a set off 
to this mixed Rajput and Mughal style we have a remarkable con¬ 
temporary Rajasthani painting in two compartments as it were. In 
one we see the village ladies at their household occupations, while in 
the other is shown the camels and men of a caravan which has halted 
in this oasis in the desert. Somewhat inferior in artistic merit and a 
typical example of Jaipur art of about the middle of the eighteenth 
century is a large painting on cloth of Krishna piping under the 
Kadamba tree with Radha and a companion while the kine in the fore¬ 
ground listen to the divine music. It is in the Museum of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisad. The popularity which Rajput painting enjoys at the 
present day is mainly due to the excellence of the work of the Pahari 
artists, especially those of Kangra. 

KANGRA PAINTINGS. 

Whie the art of Rajputana, especially of Jaipur, after approxim¬ 
ating closely to Mughal art, had in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century deteriorated considerably, the hill states, led by the Kangra 
school, developed an altogether new style which was known locally as 
the Kangra Kalani. The peculiar fascination of Kangra paintings lies 
in the great delicacy of line and exquisite grace as well as the use of 
colours of remarkable richness and purity. “ There are marked 
characteristics in the drawing. The figures are nearly always in profile 
and the pictures of ladies with long fine eyelashes, unusually lengthen¬ 
ed and beautiful languishing eyes, straight and slightly pointed noses, 
slightly pointed chins and fine delicate faces less oval than the Mughal 
ladies are a type in themselves.” The temple frescoes discovered by 
me in the Kangra district are invaluable documents in the history of 
Indian painting as these frescoes are known to have been painted in 
the latter half otf the eighteenth century when the temples were built. 
Judged by their drawing and colouring the Nayika manuscript to which 
I have already referred is older. So also is a singularly fine portrait 
of a Kangra princess in my collection. Moorcroft relates that he was 
shown a number of paintings by Raja Samsar Chand, the ruler of 
Kangra, and when he enquired of the Raja how the latter had come to 
possess one of these paintings, the Raja’s reply was that it had been 
handed down to him by his ancestors. The reply should be borne in 
mind by certain writers who seem to think that Kangra painting was ^ 
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sudden artistic revival in Indian painting which they dare not put back 
earlier than the early nineteenth century. But the style of painting 
which we find in Kangra at the dawn of the nineteenth century is fully 
developed Kangra art—in fact Kangra art at its maturity. 

THE GARHWAL SCHOOL. 

The Garhwal painting was undoubtedly modelled on the Kangra 
painting to which it is akin in spirit and in inspiration. But for minute¬ 
ness of decorative detail and for their love of the beauty of natural 
scenery, the Garhwal painters excel all the other Rajput schools. In 
fact the greater number of Pahari paintings in which the landscape has 
been charmingly treated especially those in which we find sprays of 
small pink or white flowers in bloom may be safely assigned to Garh¬ 
wal (See Plate 11). Some of the finest work of the Kangra artists 
who settled in Jammu is likewise distinguished by its treatment of 
natural scenery in a style similar to that of the Garhwal painters. No 
paper on Rajput painting would be complete which did not pay a tribute 
to the work of Molaram, the greatest of the Garhwal artists. Un¬ 
doubtedly Molaram represents the best and most individualistic work 
of the Garhwal school as I have said elsewhere. During his long life 
he painted a large number of pictures which if properly studied would 
unfold the development of his artistic life. Molaram was also a poet 
and has inscribed his verses on some of his work. Among writers on 
Rajput painting, no one has studied Molaram as carefully as his country¬ 
man Mr. Mukandi Lai. Some idea of Molaram's genius may be 
obtained from reproductions which have appeared of his paintings. 
A painter who in the land of his labours enjoys to this day an even 
greater reputation than Molaram was Raja Haricharan Das. An ex¬ 
quisite series of illustrations of the Gita Govinda is attributed to him. 
The nineteenth century could boast of two such great painters as 
Molaram and Haricharan but the race of indigenous painters is now 
extinct. 


AjIT GHOSE. 
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MIDDLE CLASS UNEMPLOYMENT AND RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


I.—Agricultural Reforms. 

As an active field-worker and propagandist in the development 
of the economics of rural, and specially agricultural, life in British India 
and the Native States 1 will endeavour to throw some light on the pro¬ 
blems of rural reconstruction and Bhadroloke or Middle Class unem¬ 
ployment—problems which have just resumed their spasmodic popu¬ 
larity. I propose to give the practical field-workers* view of the diffi¬ 
culties and hindrances to agricultural and rural improvements, specially 
on this side of India. Sir A. K. Ghuznavi recently pointed out the 
twin main aspects of the problem as being: (I ) the pathetic adherence 
to primaeval methods and neglect of modern scientific improvements 
in all departments of agriculture, and (2) the contempt of educated 
Bhadroloke for agriculture as a profession and ** lack of proper grasp 
of the dignity of labour ** and of its monetary advantages “ as com¬ 
pared to clerical slavery.** 

Every field-worker however knows that this is only a true reading 
of the situation, but an adequate analysis of the root causes. Nor 
is the platitudinous cry of “ Back to the land ” sufficiently dynamic 
and attractive, under existing conditions, to win over the youthful in- 
telligenzia from political adventures or the undignified vicissitudes of 
vain job-hunting. But why is it that in these days of acute economic 
stress and competition zemindars and their sons, who, to quote Sir 
A. K. Ghuznavi, have a certain amount of land and (often more than) 
a certain amount of capital " are still unable or unwilling ** to make 
an income of Rs. 500 a month *’ from agriculture, which is ten times 
what they achieve as dignified clerks or petty Assistants? Why is it 
that while “ nowhere is the soil as fertile as in Bengal, and Nature so 
rich and lavish,—if fickle, we are still 22nd in order of productive 
efficiency among the world’s agricultural countries, and alluvial rain¬ 
swept Bengal produces one-fifth as much rice per acre as rock-strewn 
Spain, and half as much per acre as Japan ? Why is it that while about 
150 millions of our agricultural population, according to the greatest 
official historian of British India, *’ never haye one square during 
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the whole year/’ India still utilises only 25 per cent, of its soil’s pro¬ 
ductivity, half of its available resources in fisheries and forests, and 
next to nothing of its minerals, and wastes on the upkeep of sterile and 
decrepit cattle about 40 crores of rupees ? I could give appalling 
statistics to prove our scientific backwardness in productivity of wheat, 
sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, dairy produce, etc., as compared with 
Japan, South America, and Mexico, let alone go-ahead Denmark, 
Canada, The States, Argentine, Ireland or England. But damping com¬ 
parisons will not galvanise our intelligenzia or organise our rustics into 
moving with the times.” Things more vital than mere false dignity 
or culpable conservatism lie at the foot of the productive inefficiency of 
the ” 85 per cent, who directly live by agriculture in Bengal ” and the 
further 8 per cent, who indirectly depend upon it in the villages and 
towns. Remedies deeper and farther-reaching than the mere estab¬ 
lishment of costly Councils of Research, isolated Agricultural Institutes 
and non-economic Government Central Farms are required to solve 
the dire problems of the premier and main industry of Bengal and India. 

Any Governmental apology based on ” straitened finances ” or 
the convenient legends of Meston Settlements cannot be accepted as 
sufficient ground for not making ” it possible to establish agricultural 
institutes everywhere ”. It is just this failure, for instance, to broad¬ 
cast the actual results of highly paid experiments and to spread a 
net-work, not of ” Central ” and costly but of small practical and 
economic modern farms on the tenant and zemindar’s own lands that 
is one root-cause of agricultural backwardness. And this is where the 
much-trumpeted Agricultural Commission has failed to lay effective 
emphasis. Rightly or wrongly I understand that orders were passed 
by the Agriculture Minister of 1924 in Bengal, in modification of the 
old Government policy of centralisation and academies, to differentiate 
between the Demonstration and Research sides of the Agriculture 
Dept., with a view to concentrating more on the former, and specially 
to establishing small demonstration farms on an economic and 
practical basis, and to attract similar scientific development on profit¬ 
able lines by the villagers themselves. Already seventeen of these 
farms are paying concerns, and therefore sensible economic and pro¬ 
paganda propositions. 

Their recent trip to Pusa must have convinced India’s Agricultural 
Ministers and Secretaries of the almost utter futility of costly Central 
Farms and Institutes in popularising and broadcasting scientific agricul¬ 
ture. They must have seen for themselves the pathetic anomaly of 
vast estates^ as >vell as frajjmcnte^ petty holdings, contiguous with the 
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Experimental Farms of Pusa, still being scratched by the over-sized 
nails which we miscall ploughs; still irrigated by the freak monsoons or 
the more ineffectual Lathha from shallow and distant wells; still ex¬ 
hausting Mother Bharat by sucking off her nourishment through exacting 
sugar-cane or double Rabi (spring) and Khar if (autumn) crops, with¬ 
out replenishing her vitality by putting back indigenous or chemical 
manures; still scattering low-grade seeds, mildewed and moth-eaten, on 
the unoxidised, unharrowed and parched soil; still allowing de¬ 
crepit agriculturists to starve through toiling with primitive methods on 
diminutive holdings, which make all sensible irrigation, economic rota¬ 
tion, or wholesale scientific improvements an idle dream; and still keep¬ 
ing the prime industry of India unattractive and “ contemptible by 
lack of generous credit, by multiplicity of bewildering Governmental 
Board, Zemindari and Patwari exactions, taxes or cesses, by absence 
of dynamic educative propaganda and by lack of modern economic 
organisations for large scale or Co-operative pooling, grading, transport¬ 
ing and marketing of the produce. Now this is where Government and 
the absentee landlords, with their tall * permanently settled * or iniqui¬ 
tous, unsettling Abwabs, have both got to put their shoulders to the 
wheel of nation-building by modernising the greatest industry of the 
largest agricultural country in the globe. Puny, town-dwelling, examina¬ 
tion-crushed sons of Bhadroloke. cannot alone solve the greatest 
economic problem facing India by putting their dandy “ shoulders to 
the plough,” even if they can or care to reach up to it and to the 
height of their national duty. 

Mere doctrinnaire prescription of ” a network of primary schools 
for acquiring rudimentary knowledge of the 3 R*s ” appears rather 
vacuous. Has experience not taught us that it is just this artificial and 
indigestible Government controlled and initiated system of 3 R’s that 
actually entices the sons of agriculturists away from the plough into the 
byelanes of cities, there to eat away their youthful hearts in promenading 
through Secretariate Corridors, and makes them hate their ancestral 
occupation with agriculture with a bitterness wholly suicidal, but also 
entirely natural under the circumstances. On the other hand, even the 
Statesman has had to confess in its ” Political Notes ” that the present 
illiterate and untutored ryot is yet ‘ proverbial for his common sense 
and his power of assimilating foreign ideas and habits in every walk of 
life more quickly than the people of any other part of the world.* Why 
not then give him practical demonstrations on his own fields for the 
general uplifting of his professional ideas and the modernising of his 
methods, instead of bottle-feeding him with hybrid 3 R*s and ideas 
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wholly foreign to his genius and traditions, and thereby making his 
standard of luxuries exceed his productivity. By all means put every 
ounce of energy into universalising Free Primary education on sensible 
and indigenous lines, harmonising with his needs and conditions. But 
do ^ot neglect agricultural propaganda, small farms^ field-demonstra¬ 
tions and the educative and business organisation of his industry, his 
marketing, his credit and his supplies. 

It will not do to waste precious national time in bandying words 
with Zemindars or assessing the respective culpability of Bhadroloke and 
Government in “not providing depots for lending out seeds and manures, 
not adopting up-to-date ploughs, not improving irrigation, not establish¬ 
ing experimental farms in actual villages, and, generally, not raising their 
(joint and several) little fingers to improve the condition “ of Bengal 
and Indian Agriculture. Government has been as remiss as its “settled” 
zemindars, and its duty is exclusive at least in providing and popularising 
scientific improvements, staff and organisation. 

II,—Government and the Intelligenzia, 

It is just as dishonest to lay all the blame on the Zemindars as it is 
unfair to account for all poverty and backwardness by the sins of omis¬ 
sion and commission of the illiterate villagers and the semi-educated 
Bhadroloke. The duty of public leaders and bodies to discover causes 
and work out remedies is as paramount in national crises as the obliga¬ 
tion of Government is imperative to reorganise administration and re¬ 
construct the entire educational, agricultural, industrial and economic 
policy to minimise starvation, unemployment, ignorance, false values 
and attainments, and physical and social inefficiency. Mechanical mul¬ 
tiplication of existing and exotic 3 R-academies without overhauling the 
unpractical system of education, or the externment of Bhadroloke youths 
from towns into villages will merely change the geography and intensify 
the bitterness of present misery. 

On the other hand confusion is only made worse confounded by 
the attempt to absolve Bhadroloke from all blame regarding the unem¬ 
ployment of their youth and to lay all the blame on the much-maligned 
Zemindars—as if a sharp dividing line ever existed between the smaller 
landlords and the middle classes. One certainly could have no great 
love for the permanently settled absentee gentry of Bengal, with their 
abwabs and exactions, their worship of luxury and callousness to rural 
improvements. Nor can one excuse their overweening sense of their 
own political importance as possessing “ stakes in the country,” and 
their persistent refusal to function higher than as mere collectors and 
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squanderers of rent and speculators with unearned increments. Recent 
local politics has demonstrated their shameless endeavour to saddle the 
already groaning ryots with all cesses and taxes for the extension of 
primary education, sanitary and public health measures, while refusing 
to contribute an adequate quota themselves. Nor can one condone their 
suicidal failure to invest the money they have amassed in remunerative 
schemes of scientific large-scale, or at least re-excavatory, irrigation, or 
the improvement of live stock, or the selection and multiplication of 
better seeds^ and the encouragement of ploughs and other agencies 
which by increasing the productivity of the soil and the vitality and 
safety of their ryots would ultimately increase their own income and 
shares in batai. Nay, instances are known where autocratic landlords 
are deliberately obstructing irrigation and other agricultural or co-opera¬ 
tive improvements that would cost them nothing, and retarding the 
growth of better conditions among the ryots from sheer fear that if these 
grow richer or more cultured they will no longer remain subservient 
and submit to the Zemindar’s or Patwari’s demand for hegar, ahwah, 
etc. 

But such short-sighted survivors of the dying race of landed tyrants 
are now exceptions rather than the rule. Government and nationalists 
have alike admitted that with the exception of tenancy emancipation 
almost every other measure intended for the general uplift of the masses 
and improvement of health, education, agriculture and economic stabil¬ 
ity has been initiated by cultured and progressive Zemindars or intro¬ 
duced in the legislatures and local bodies by lawyers and nationalists 
and zealously supported by them. Thus far we should give them their 
due, while making it impossible, by developing healthy public opinion, 
by legislative and Board action and administrative pressure, for any 
among them to lapse into grasping absenteeism or shirking their duties. 
Their fore-fathers by their patriarchal solicitude, active benevolence and 
heroic protection of the ryots held such supreme sway over their affec¬ 
tions and loyalties that they were ready to share their landlord’s sorrows 
and troubles as well as to join in their festivities and joys, nay, even to 
shed their life’s blood in their personal quarrels or their defence. In 
the altered economic and democratic social circumstances of this age, 
it should be equally the pride and privilege of the modern Zemindars 
to act as initiators and leaders of all movements, activities for social 
uplift,—public health service^ credit organisation, reorganisation of the 
industry and business sides of local handicrafts and rural arts, wholesale 
scheme^ for jnakin^ bunds, provisipn pf tube wells and I'p-excavation of 
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tanka, help in the consolidation of holdings (which cannot very well be 
done without their acquiescence and co-operation), introduction of 
machinery for producing, preparing and transporting crops, and the 
encouragement of co-operative agriculture, pooling, marketing, large 
scale milk production and dairy farming, and the hundred and one 
schemes for improving the conditions of industry and life of the 
villagers. 

But in most of these matters Government is entirely responsible 
for supplying expert practical advice and guidance, initiating research 
and training, organising credit and banking facilities, and the initial 
educative and constructive propaganda for recreating the old rural and 
artizan organisation which they have been directly or indirectly re¬ 
sponsible for destroying. Government is equally responsible for moral¬ 
ly and materially bringing into line with the latest progressive and pros¬ 
perous advances the 340 millions of humanity for which it has been 
proud, and in some matters rightly so, to claim trusteeship for over 
150 years. How is it then that Indians have not been made fit for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, for scientific Agriculture, dairying, arts and 
crafts and the mechanising of these and of their textile, food, metal, 
leather and other rural and urban industries ? 

Here are a hundred cures for middle and lower class unemploy¬ 
ment, and it is absurd to ask Zemindars or European business houses 
alone to give wholesale employment to the spineless products of the 
existing Government controlled educative system, which is still con¬ 
trolled on antediluvian lines which were meant to create only docile 
East India Company’s agents and clerks. All would yet be well if only 
Government also were earnest about its trusteeship, and sensible enough 
to forestall the nemesis of Communism, sedition and anarchy which 
must inevitably follow further disinclination or incapacity to “ move 
with the times.” 

III.—Miaclroloke Unemplo 3 anent and Training. 

It is as unfair to blame them for their unwanted and hybrid educa¬ 
tion and their town-dwelling habit as it is foolish to absolve them 
from their share of blame in hating active life, dreading manual 
labour^ and avoiding industrial and rural pursuits even when the learned 
professions and sub-professions are glutted. It must be admitted that 
the present system of education merely makes cowards—intellectual, 
social and physical—and automatons of our boys, rich and poor. The 
very first postulate of any solution of the problem of unemployment is 
tp entirely overhep) the systepi of primary and secondary edupationf 
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and evolve and universalise a rational system of education, broad-bas^d 
on national culture and traditions, true to surrounding environment— 
physical, economic and spiritual, which can turn out alert-brained, 
healthy and resourceful youths able to carve out fresh destinies instead 
of floundering into overcrowded drudgeries. To such youthful and 
practical stalwarts the Government shall have to open its military, civil 
and State-controlled industrial and Railway departments, and the land¬ 
ed grandees receive them as trusted officers and enterprising comrades 
in prosperous rural and agricultural ventures. Business houses and local 
bodies too shall have their duty by them. 

Along with this root and branch overhauling of the education 
system, the Government, local bodies and enlightened bigger Zemindars 
must co-operate in giving effect to the slogan of “ Back to the land,** 
by making village life attractive and profitable. However large the 
new military, official, business and public openings, unemployment 
must go on increasing as education extends and machines displace man's 
labour, unless our literate Bhadroloke, as well as lower class, boys are 
absorbed into the rural and agricultural activities which employed 90 
per cent, of their ancestors. But for this to eventuate the first essen¬ 
tial is to diminish the extreme disparity that prevails between the 
amenities and safeguards, and even some luxuries, of life in villages 
and towns. Unless this is done it is a mockery to expect the sons of 
Zemindars and Bhadrolokes, and' even of artizans and menials, to 
migrate from towns into villages. If the authorities and local gentry 
are at all serious in their endeavour in this direction, it will not be 
difficult to introduce modern sanitary and medical improvements, new 
sports and pastimes, loud speakers and cinemas, transportation facilities, 
healthful agencies of intellectual and social touch with the outside 
world, and the teeming discoveries of science and economics and so 
transform the entire environment of the villages and mofussil towns, 
and make healthy, active and happy young life possible in them. 

But our youthful Bhadroloke must also fulfil their part of the con¬ 
tract to banish unemployment and democratise economic stability. They 
must entirely revise their bloated ideas of literary pedagogy, and be 
content to learn the humbler facts and about the soil and its cultivation, 
about national traditions and maxims and indigenous folklore, about 
village conditions and cottage industries, about co-operative sanitation 
and veterinary improvements, about rustic joys and sorrows atid rural 
and social service. It is false and suicidat to delude ourselves, as does 
thef Statesman's Indian Contributor on 4th August, 1929, with the belief 
that, the diays when Bhsfdrolofce hated mamial labour have already 
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passed and a graduate will now unhesitatingly earn any honest liveli¬ 
hood—thousands would eagerly go to drive the plough if facilities are 
given.** All this should be, but is not- In fact the * Contributor * in 
the very same column confesses that “ the comfortable environment of 
towns makes it impossible (for Bhadroloke*s sons) to undertake hard 
manual labour. A young man throughout his career never gets even a 
rudimentary knowledge of the soil and its products . . . never sees 
how the cultivator grows paddy. . . Due to Western methods of 
living Bhadroloke become a sort of good for nothing fellows.. . . It 
is, therefore, hardly possible that these young men will take to agricul¬ 
ture, even if that would give them tons of money.*' 

It is equally wrong to suppose that ** there is no opening for 
them in agriculture, because there is not a big^ia of land that is not owned 
by some one,** and the Tenancy Act ** makes it impossible for a new 
man to secure land.** According to official statistics, India still contains 
44 per cent, of arable land returned as uncultivated; and barely 6 per 
cent, as under double crops or interim rotations, green manure crops 
or fodder and grass. This, while the last Census proved that India had 
32i lacs unproductive population, li crores with “insufficiently de¬ 
scribed professions,** and 2 crores of “ Miscellaneous ** humanity and 
4 crores of child-widows! Now field-workers know how many of these 
nondescripts are really only landless wanderers, beggars, sponges, fallen 
women, starving waifs and able-bodied idlers. And as to the Tenancy 
Act, etc., 80 per cent, of those who live in towns have some land which 
they generally get cultivated by hired or loaned labour or on batai, 
and they would thank their stars if they could get their sons and 
nephews or youthful relations to equip themselves for rustic life, and 
take over their lands for direct cultivation. In fact Settlement records 
show a large proportion of * directly cultivated * land owned by town- 
dwellers or absentee landlords. The “ Contributor’s ’* final lame ex¬ 
cuse that '* children of middle class Bhadroloke cannot pursue the career 
of an agriculturist in any capacity other than that of daily labourers 
under the Zemindars, tenure-holders and Ryots,** is equally ridiculous. 
What if our youthful prodigals did do a little manual labour > Would 
that not be infinitely better for them than taking opium or arsenic or 
hanging themselves by their dhotis after heartrending failures to secure 
clerkships, than shameless sponging on fathers-in-Iaw, or kaleidoscopic 
dacoities, smuggling and other crimes? 

Besides, why must it always be manual labour even in rural life? 
To say nothing of progressive social organisations and modernised rural 
organisations and industries in foreign bountries, in Bengal itself we 
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have recent instances of thousands of young medicos, who would other¬ 
wise have overcrowded their professions in towns finding honourable 
and lucrative openings as doctors and compounders under the new 
scheme of Co-operative Anti-Malarial and Rural Sanitation Societies. 
It is entirely a matter of their own mental and physical equipment and 
of openings created for the same by conjoint efforts of Bhadroloke 
themselves, encouraged by sensible and patriotic Zemindars and em¬ 
ployed, financed, organised and guided by reformed local authorities 
and progressive Co-operative, Educational, Medical, Agricultural, In¬ 
dustrial and other ‘ nation-building Departments.* Granted these, 
millions of young men can benefit themselves and serve * Mother 
Bharat ’ in rural areas. 

A. RAHIM. 


TRAVAIL. 

I would that 1 could sing the songs 
That in me rise. 

Then would 1 tell you of the dreams 
That greet mine eyes. 

Some Poets—like a blazing star— 
Traverse the sky, 

But oh! those glorious flights are not 
For such as I. 

My soul, to give poetic birth. 

Has known travail. 

And yet it seems to be 
Of no avail. 

So I must be content 
To go my way. 

Praying to God to free my soul 
Some day. 


LELAND J. BERRY. 



WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
(EURASIAN) COMMUNITY. 


In a community, nation or race—nay among individuals—it is 
woman and woman alone that can make or break. To disregard this 
great principle is to ignore a universal law, with the inevitable con¬ 
sequence. That in the past women in the Anglo-Indian community 
did play a prominent part is seen when the history of the community 
is studied from this view-point. Most people for example may know 
of Mrs. Carey, the Eurasian wife of Peter Carey, and how she shared 
with the others the horrors of the Black Plole of Calcutta. Mrs. Carey 
the country-born wife of Peter Carey, Mariner, was buried in the 
Murgihatta (Catholic Cathedral) church-yard in 1801. To confirm 
this statement the entry of her burial has been traced. The following 
is from the Calcutta Gazette of April 2, 1801: ** Deaths.—On 

Saturday last (March 28) Mrs. Carey.” In the Cathedral Burial 
Register the entry, which is in Portuguese, runs as follows; ” 28 March 
de 1801 Faliceo Maria Carry, foy sep. noadre de Igreja com 

accompanhamto: de I Padre,” which may be freely translated thus; 
”28 March, 1801, died Mary Carey; was buried in the churchyard, 
with the accompaniment of one priest.” This does not give her age 
at the time of her death; it was 60 years; she was but 16 when she 
entered the Black Hole, There is no inscription over her grave. 

There is also the case of the Eurasian lady, widow of Mr. Vincens, 
who married the great French Governor, M. Dupleix. She knew 
several of the languages besides many of the customs of the country. 
It is said that many of the great schemes and devices adopted by 
Dupleix for the establishment of a French Empire in India emanated 
from the brain of this clever though somewhat unscrupulous lady. 

It is known that Lady Wheeler, who perished at Cawnpore in 
1857 with her husband and children, was of mixed descent. So recent 
a historian as Dr. Fitchett asserts that she was a Brahman. According 
to the East Indian Chronologist (Calcutta, 1801) Sir William James, 
Baronet, Chairman of the East India Company, who had been Com¬ 
modore of the Bombay Marine, was succeeded by his son^ Richard, 
by his second wife, an Indian lady. Sir Richard, ” was the first Native 
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of Hindustan who succeeded to the hereditary honours of England.” 

It may be also observed that Mrs. Frances Johnson, the aged lady 
well-known in Calcutta a century ago as ” Begum ” Johnson, the 
daughter of Governor Crook of Fort St. David, was not strictly speak¬ 
ing a ” Native,” although it is not altogether impossible that she may 
have been a Eurasian, just as Job Charnock’s daughters were of the 
wife that he had snatched from the funeral pyre. It may be remember¬ 
ed that she was wedded to four Englishmen in succession, was the 
grandmother of the second Earl of Liverpool, Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land, and that her funeral in St. John’s Churchyard in 1812 was attend¬ 
ed by Lord Minto in his state-coach drawn by six horses. 

The late Mr. G. W. Steevens, in alluding to the old days, relates 
the well-known episode of Walter Reinhardt (General Sombre) and 
Zib-un-Nissa, better known as the Begum Sumroo. Reinhardt 
(1720-1778), a native of Treves, or of Salzburg (or as others say 
of Strasburg) was a man of obscure origin, who deserting the French 
Army in Southern India, eventually, after numerous escapades, entered 
the service of Mir Kasim, Nawab of Bengal, under the name of Somers. 
But his disposition and personal appearance gained for him the nick¬ 
name of ” Soomroo,” which again was corrupted by Indians into 
bumroo. 

It is he who is generally held responsible for the massacre of 
the British at Patna in 1763. Ten years later he obtained for the 
Emperor Shah Alam a large grant of land at Sardhana near Meerut. 
He had wedded in 1767, according to Muhammadan rites, the lady 
who became famous as the Begum Sumroo (1750-1836). TTiis 
remarkable person, who possessed besides good looks great sagacity 
and force of character, has been variously described as a Cashmerian 
dancing girl, the daughter of a decoyed Arab nobleman, and a Syedani 
or lineal descendant of the Prophet. She had no children, but Sombre 
by his former wife, Baha Begum, a Muhammadan woman who became 
insane, had a son, Nawab ZuflFur Yab Khan. TTie son and his step¬ 
mother were both baptised at Agra in 1781 by Father Gregorio, a 
Carmelite monk, receiving respectively the names of Aloysius (Louis) 
Balthazar Reinhardt and Johanna, to which latter name she subsequent¬ 
ly added that of Bobilis.. Among other buildings, she erected at 
Sardhana, at the cost of four lacs of rupees, a magnificent Cathedral 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Succeeding on Sombre’s death to 
his territory, she ruled there in great state, maintained an army, and 
^omtnwdcd it in th^ held, At Assa^re, on the side of Scindhia^ she 
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opposed General Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton), and it is remarkable that her troops although repeatedly charged 
by the British cavalry, went off unbroken from the battle-field. 

She had taken into service George Thomas, the Irish Raja of 
Hansi (I 756-1 802), whose adventurous career is said to have suggested 
to Sir Walter Scott the character of Richard Middlemas in his story 
** The Surgeon’s Daughter.” She rewarded his service with the gift of 
Maria, a slave-girl, or, as others put it, one of her maids-of-honour 
and a substantial dowry. For herself she chose as a second husband 
a Frenchman named Levaisseau (or Le Vassoult), one of the 200 
European officers in her service. The nuptial knot was tied by the 
same Father Gregorio in I 793, but the match turned out to be so 
unpopular that a conspiracy was formed to set up Sombre’s son in her 
place. The Begum and her husband sought refuge in flight, she in 
a palanquin and he on horseback. She was soon overtaken and 
surrounded by the rebels, and rather than fall into their hands, she 
stabbed herself in the chest. On the news reaching Levaisseau, he 
drew a loaded pistol (her gift) from the holster, and putting its muzzle 
into his mouth, blew out his brains. This was in accordance with 
a compact that if either of them was killed the other would commit 
suicide. Her wound proved however to be superficial-justifying 
another account of the story that it was merely a ruse on her part to 
get rid of a husband of whom she had grown tired. She was seized, 
hurried back to Sardhana and kept chained to a gun. From this 
undignified position she was rescued after several days through the 
exertions of M. Saleur, a Colonel in her employ, but her power passed 
temporarily into her step-son’s hands, until it was restored some months 
later to her old Commander, George Thomas. 

Sombre’s son died a prisoner at Delhi in 1803. He had been mar¬ 
ried to Julia Anne, known locally as ” Bahu Begum,” the daughter 
of Capt. L. S. LeFevre and Ann, his wife. By her he had a daughter 
named after her mother, but known as ” Begum Saheba.” She 
married in November, 1806, a Eurasian (not ”a dour Scotchman,” 
as H. G. Keene styles him) named Dyce, who had been a ward of 
the Kidderpore Military Orphanage and afterwards became a Colonel 
in the Begum’s service. In the marriage announcement the contract¬ 
ing parties are described as ” George Alexander David Dyce, Esquire, 
late Volunteer in Lord Lake’s Army,” and “ The Honourable Miss 
Renard, grand-daughter of Her Highness the Begum Sumroo,” Colonel 
Dyce, who died at Calcutta in 1838, is buried in the North Park 
Street Cemetery, ^nd his pnly sgn was the famous David Ophteylony 
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Dyce-Sombre, M.P. (1808-1831), whom the Pope created a Chevalier 
of the Order of Christ, presenting him at the same time with a splinter 
of the true cross. By the Begum her step-great-grandson, Dyce- 
Sombre, was adopted and appointed her heir. His two sisters, Ann 
May and Georgiana, married respectively Captain J. R. Troup and 
Baron P. Solaroli, afterwards Marquis of Briona. Dyce-Sombre’s 
marriage in England with the Hon. Mary Anne Jervis, daughter of 
the second Viscount, 1840, led to a stupendous law-suit. He eventually 
ended his days in a mad-house, while she played with his millions. 
She survived until 1893. While a widow she married in 1862 Lord 
Forester, to whose family a goodly portion of the aforesaid millions has 
since passed. 

The Begum Sumroo herself died in 1836, leaving munificent 
legacies for charitable purposes to the Pope, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of Calcutta. Her funeral sermon was 
preached by Cardinal Wiseman. Anecdotes about her having a slave- 
girl buried alive and being kissed by Lord Lake at a reception have 
been related by Bishop Heber and Colonel Skinner respectively. 

There is also in the National Portrait Gallery a drawing by 
George Jones, R.A., of Colonel William Light (1784-1838), 
Surveyor-General of South Australia and founder of the city of Adelaide. 
In the catalogue he is described as the “ son of a Commander in the 
Indian Navy and a Malayan Princess.” The latter, it may be added, 
was the daughter of the King of Kedah, who on her marriage with 
Captain Light obtained as her dowry the Isle of Pulau, Penang (Prince 
of Wales Island), subsequently ceded to the East India Company.. 

It is interesting to note that the ladies who influenced the lives 
of Sterne and Landor were connected with India. To the names 
of Eliza Draper and Rose Aylmer has been added that of Kitty Kirk¬ 
patrick, the original of ” Blumine ” in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. This 
circumstance has been established by articles in the Nineteenth Century 
(September, 1892) and the Westminster Review (July. 1894), while 
the story of her parent’s marriage has been related by Sir Edward 
Strachey in Blackwood*s Magazine for July, 1893. 

It is not generally known that the ex-Empress Eugenie of France 
is descended from the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn. At the opening of 
the last century Lieut. Colonel (then Major) James Achilles Kirk¬ 
patrick, who has a fine memorial tablet in St. John’s Church, Calcutta, 
was British Resident at Hyderabad. There he was known as 
Hashmat Jang ** (Magnificent in Battle), while the lady who became 
his wife was Khair-un-Nissa or “ Excellent among Women Claim¬ 
ing descent from the Prophet, she came of good Persian stock, and 
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was the grand-daughter of the Buxey or Paymaster of the British 
Subsidiary Force. An old woman, playing the part of match-maker, 
confided to Kirkpatrick that Khair-un-Nissa had fallen in love with 
him at first sight as she watched him through the purdah during some 
entertainment at her grandfather’s house. On Kirkpatrick discourag¬ 
ing these advances, the girl eventually took the matter into her own 
hands and pleaded her ov/n cause more successfully than her emissary 
had done. Everybody pretended to be shocked, and various charges 
levelled against the Resident travelled up to the ears of Lord Wellesley 
at Calcutta, who demanded an explanation. On an inquiry being 
held, Khair-un-Nissa’s mother confessed that it was her daughter who 
had taken the initiative in the matter, and Kirkpatrick settled it by 
solemnising a marriage contract with the youthful Begum. 

Of this union was born in 1802 Catherine Aurora (better known 
as “ Kitty **) Kirkpatrick. She was sent to England after her father’s 
death, where she met Thomas Carlyle at Edward Irving’s house. “ A 
strongly complexioned young lady,” Carlyle describes her, ” with soft 

brown eyes, Mrs. Strachey’s full cousin.amiable, graceful, 

low-voiced, languidly harmonious^ a half-Begum, in short, an interesting 
specimen of the semi-oriental Englishwoman.” Later on he observes: 
” It strikes me, Mrs. Strachey would have liked to see dear Kitty and 
myself together and continue near her, both of us, through life.** 
Kitty read the passages in Carlyle*8 Reminiscences, but the object of 
her hero-worship was a widely different person, and upon him she 
bestowed her hand. This was Captain J. W. Phillips of the 7th 
Hussars, and Carlyle then characteristically refers to her becoming 
” the prize of some ex-Captain of Sepoys.” With the soldier however 
she could scarcely have been less happy than with the Sage; she 
survived till 1889 in which year she died at Torquay, aged 87. A 
pleasing portrait of her appeared in Neiv Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle (1903). 

It is stated more than once in Sir. R. Temple’s Journals kept in 
Hyderabad, that, after Kirkpatrick’s marriage with Khair-un-Nissa, 
Sir Henry Russell, the second Baronet and a subsequent Resident, 
” entered into a similar relationship with a relative of hers known as 
Lutf-un-Nissa.” 

Contemporary with Kitty Kirkpatrick was a Miss Grant, who 
seems to have been a great favourite in English Society. She is 
described by a writer in the India Gazette for December 20, 1830, 
as a ** pretty—looking country born girl^ by no means particularly 
fair, and whose features slightly approximated to the Malayan.** The 
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same writer mentions that at a public assembly George IV (then Prince 
Regent) who was reputed to be rather colour-prejudiced, happened 
to cast his eyes on “ the little Eastern brunette,” had her immediately 
brought into his presence, and learning her country, with his usual 
urbanity of manner saluted her and introduced her to his cortege as 
one of his Indian subjects. 

There is also the case of Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner 
(I 770-1835), who was the nephew of Alan Gardner, the distinguished 
British Admiral who was created Baron Gardner. Coming out to 
India in the King’s Service he quitted it, after attaining the rank of 
Captain, to enlist under Holkar’s banner.. Subsequently returning to 
his allegiance to the British, he raised in 1809, ” Gardner’s Horse,” 
the cavalry corps now known as the 2nd Lancers. By Moslem rites 
he was united in wedlock with Nawab Mutinani-un-Nissa^ Begum Dalme, 
the daughter of the deposed prince of Cambay. By Gardner himself 
the story of his wooing was related to Fanny Parkes, authoress of the 
IVanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque (1850), and 
is so prettily told that quotation becomes irresistible: 

When a young man 1 was entrusted to negotiate a treaty with 
one of the Native Princes of Cambay. Durbars and consultations were 
continually held. During one of the former, at which I was present, a 
curtain near me was gently pulled aside and 1 saw, as I thought, the 
most beautiful black eyes in the world. It was impossible to think 
of the treaty: those bright and piercing glances, those beautiful dark 
eyes completely bewildered me. I felt flattered that a creature so 
lovely as she of those deep black, loving eyes should venture to gaze 
upon me. To what danger might not the veiled beauty be exposed 
should the movement of the purdah be seen by any of those present 
at the durbar ? On quitting the assembly 1 discovered that the bright 
eyed beauty was the daughter of the Prince. At the next durbar day 
ruy agitation and anxiety were extreme to behold again the bright 
eyes that haunted my dreams and my thoughts day by day. The 
curtain was again gently waved; and my fate was decided. I demanded 
the Princess in marriage. Her relations were at first indignant and 
positively refused my proposal. However, on mature deliberation, the 
Ambassador was considered too influential a person to have a request 
denied and the hand of the young princess was promised. The prepara¬ 
tions for the marriage were carried forward. ” Remember ”, said 1, 
” it will be useless to attempt to deceive me. I shall know those eyes 
again, nor will I marry any other!” On the day of the marriage I 
raised the veil from the countenance of the bride; and in the mirror 
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that was placed between us, in accordance with the Mahomedan wed¬ 
ding ceremony, 1 beheld the bright eyes that had bewildered me. 1 
smiled.. The Young Begun smiled too.” 

Only thirteen years old when she was married, the ” young Begum” 
and her husband lived happily for forty years after, latterly on his jagir 
at Khasgun (Etah district), and the month after his death she followed 
him to the land where there is neither marrying (romantic or common¬ 
place) nor being given in marriage. Both their sons, Alan and James 
Valentine, followed the paternal example, the younger selecting one 
of the fifty-two children of Mirza Sulaiman Shekoh. son of the Emperor 
Shah Alum and brother of the Emperor Akbar Shah. Other members 
of the noble house of Gardner have since followed suite, and their 
family-tree illustrates, curiously enough, matrimonial connections 
between an English barony, the Emperors of Delhi, the Kings of Oudh, 
and the Nawabs of Cambay. 

Regarding his own marriage Colonel Gardner wrote to an Indian 
newspaper in 1835 as follows: “A Moslem lady’s marriage with a 
Christian by a Kazi is as legal in this country as if the ceremony had 
been performed by the Bishop of Calcutta, a point lately settled by my 
son’s marriage with Nawab Mulka Hummanee Begum, the niece of the 
Emperor. The respectability of the females of my family amongst the 
natives of Hindustan has been settled by the Emperor many years ago, 
having adopted my wife as his daughter: a ceremony satisfactorily 
repeated by the Queen on a visit to my own house at Delhi.” 

Both Colonel Gardner’s wife and her sister, Khanum Zahoor-un- 
Nissa, had been adopted as his daughters by the Emperor Akbar Shah. 
The latter Princess married Major Hyder Young Hearsey (I 787-1840), 
who in company with Moorcroft was the first to explore Western Tibet. 
She outlived her husband ten years, managing his estate at Kareli, 
near Budaon, where she was much beloved by the villagers, and lies 
buried in a garden. Near her father’s house (now in ruins) at Phuli- 
gauge, Agra (opposite the gate of the Taj) she had a well dug which is 
marked by a tablet. Hyder Hearsey’s daughter married her kinsman 
General Sir j. B. Hearsey, K.C.B., who in gratitude for his services 
during the Mutiny has been styled, ” The Saviour of Calcutta.” The 
history of the distinguished Eurasian family has been written by 
Colonel Hugh Pearse, D.S..O. 

Let us turn to an officer known in our own day; Colonel Sir Robert 
Warburton, K.C.I.E., (1842-1899), the warden of the Khyber, was 
the son of Colonel R. Warburton, R.A., who married in November 
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1840, a noble Afghan lady, a niece of Amir Dost Muhammad. The 
witnesses to the nuptial ceremony were Colonels Stuart and Jenkins 
and the ill-fated Sir Alexander Burnes. The certificate of his parents’ 
marriage was preserved by Sir Robert and is described by him as a 
curious document. To the same family belonged Mr. J. P. Warburton, 
late of the Punjab Police, whose investigations as a Police Officer 
became the wonder of his contemporaries. 

In the history of the Anglo-Indian (Eurasian) community many 
such notable examples occur of women who occupy high positions in 
life, leaving future generations in turn to learn of them. 

H.. W. B. MORENO. 



THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND THE QURAN.' 


Science is the ordered knowledge of natural phenomena and of 
the relations between them.’* “ Its end is the rational interpretation 

of the facts of existence as disclosed to us by our faculties and 

•* 2 

senses . 

The first step towards scientific research is the observation of 
facts and things which should result in their collection and classification. 
The imagination of man then forms hypotheses on the “ bases of the 
observed facts which when confirmed by criticism and experiment are 
tuined into the Laws of Nature My aim in this paper is to show 
that it was the book of Islam which for the first time in all history in¬ 
fused a true scientific spirit into the mind of man by insisting upon the 
method of observation and experiment, and thus laid the basis of 
modern science. 

Genealogy of Modern Science. 

Modern Science is said to be the child of Greek Science, and the 
fourteenth century Renaissance is believed to have been brought about 
mainly by the restoration of the Greek classics; but a deeper study of 
the history of science goes to prove the futility of these views. 

Greek science had two different aspects—that of Athenian 
thought and that of Alexandrian research. As regards the Athe¬ 
nian thinkers their scientific achievements may be described in the 
words of H. G. Wells as follows:—“ The thought of the Greeks was 
hampered by a want of knowledge that is almost inconceivable to us 
to-day. They had no knowledge of the past of mankind at all; they 
had no knowledge of geography beyond the range of the Mediterranean 
basin and the frontiers of Persia. Their astronomical ideas were still 
in the state of rudimentary speculation. The forty-seventh proposition 
of the first book of Euclid was regarded as one of the supreme triumphs 
of the human mind. One has to remember their extraordinary poverty 
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in the matter of experimental apparatus. They had no accurate means 
of measuring the minor intervals of time, no really efficient numerical 
notation, no very accurate scales, no rudiments of telescope or 
microscope 

As regards the Alexandrian branch of Greek science it may be 
remarked that, although some very good work was done in the Museum, 
this scientific blaze. . . . did not endure altogether for more than a 
century. . . . wisdom passed away from Alexandria and left pedantry 
behind 

Ptolemy I, the founder of the Scientific Museum, set up the 
Serapeum which was devoted to the worship of a trinity of gods, con¬ 
sisting of the god Serapis, the goddess Isis and the child-god Horus. 
They were worshipped with great fervour. The cult and temples of 
Jupiter, Serapis, and Isis spread from Alexandria throughout the civil¬ 
ised world.. This Alexandrian culture instead of spreading rational 
ideas, infused a deeply superstitious spirit. And it is obvious that 
so long as this belief in the plurality of deities was not destroyed 
rational thought could not enlighten man’s mind. So long as he 
believed that every plant and animal was the haunt of a spirit, the 
physiological phenomena taking place in or around an organism could 
never be rightly understood. Alexandrian culture therefore impeded 
the intellectual advancement of the world. 

Not only Greek but the whole of ancient science was lacking in 
experimental verification. “ Everywhere, where what was needed was 
the attainment by the variation and combination of observations to the 
discovery of laws, the ancients remained in a backward condition. To 
the idealist was lacking the sense for and interest in concrete pheno¬ 
mena; the materialists were always too much inclined to stop short 
with a single first explanation that offered itself, instead of probing the 
matter to the bottom 

We may now consider at some length the case of Aristotle, the 
greatest Greek scientist, and see the value of his work. It is to be 
noted that the science of this most illustrious scientist of old, the cham¬ 
pion of Greek intellect, was unscientific, because it was not based on 
observation and experiment, which would suffice to prove that Greek 
science itself was not truly scientific. 

Aristotle wrote on every problem that could confront the human 
mind at the time. He was the most influential thinker of the ancient 
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world, the greatest collector and classifier of knowledge, and he has 
left in the world the most marvellous system of thought ever encom¬ 
passed by any single person. He wrote on every branch of science— 
Physics, Astronomy. Meteorology, Biology, Logic, Ethics, Aesthetics, 
Metaphysics and Politics, in each of which he was a pioneer. His 
single work, the Organon^ to quote Durant, “ became the very mould 
of medieval thought, the strict mother of that scholastic philosophy 
which, though rendered sterile by encircling dogmas, nevertheless 
trained the intellect of adolescent Europe to reasoning and subtlety,** 
and ** constructed the terminology of modern science.** But yet the 
science of Aristotle was unscientific for it was not based on observa¬ 
tion and experiment. “ The mechanism of science,** the same writer 
says, “ had not yet been made.** Aristotle*s greatness lies in the collec¬ 
tion and classification of facts, in which he is unrivalled. But it is 
strange that he ** never resorted to experiment, which alone could 
justify the conclusions he arrived at.** He ruled the intellectual world 
only until “ new instruments, accumulated observations, and patient 
experiments remade science ’*.* 

It was the absence of scientific spirit in Aristotle which has left 
his natural science a “ mass of undigested observations..** He believed 
that the man had more teeth than the woman, that there were 
eight ribs on each side. He also declared that bodies fall to the 
ground at rates proportional to their weights. “ In fact the Greek mind 
was philosophic and did not incline towards the concrete.*’ It never 
occurred to that great thinker of Greece that the teeth in the 
mouth of a lady could be counted, and that two balls of different 
metals and weight could be thrown from a height to see whether they 
fell at the same time or one after the other. Lewes remarks: ** The 
title of a great observer cannot be awarded to him. Far from meriting 
this rank, he is not entitled to any place among men specially distin¬ 
guished as observers in the scientific sense of the term. Since not only 
did he fail to enrich science with the valuable and accurate details which 
serve as the solid supports of speculation; he failed also to appreciate 
the conditions of successful observation. He collected many facts, he 
never scrutinized them **.^ 

And Lewes is led to such an opinion because in every book of 
Aristotle on natural science are to be found statements of facts which 
can never be verified. For example that great scientist of old says, 
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** If a woman euffering from scarlet fever looks at herself in a mirror* 
the surface of the mirror will become suffused with a kind of bloody 
mist, and this mist, if the mirror be quite new, cannot be rubbed off 
without difficulty Similarly he said that the brain is bloodless and 

it does not extend to the back part of the skull, which is empty. He 
also said that in vacuum motion was impossible. 

A late professor of Philosophy in the University of Zurich and 
Marburg says:—“ It is still a very widely prevalent opinion that Aris¬ 
totle was a great physical enquirer. But since we have known how 
much had been previously accomplished in this sphere, and how un¬ 
hesitatingly Aristotle appropriated the observations of others, and all 
kinds of information without mentioning his authority; moreover, how 
many of his own statements bear the impression of being his own 
observations which cannot have been observed, because they are wholly 
false...*’* 

The same writer says, “ Aristotle himself introduces the opponents, 
makes them expound their views—often inaccurately enough—disputes 
with them on paper and then sits as judge in his own cause. So victory 
in discussion takes the place of proof, the contest of opinions the place 
of analysis, and the whole remains a purely subjective treatment out of 
which no true science can be developed **. 

Aristotle’s errors in the field, of natural science are extremely 
important on account of their far-reaching influence. ” His denial of 
the sexuality of plants was the main cause of the enormous delay in 
its discovery. He considered the heart as the seat of intelligence, the 
function of the brain being therefore simply to cool the heart by the 
secretion of phlegm and to prevent its overheating. He failed to 
understand the real difference between arteries veins. ...” Here 
again Aristotle’s views were the main cause of the extraordinary tardi¬ 
ness of the discovery of the circulation of the blood.* 

It is interesting to note what Francis Bacon has said of Aristotle:— 
” Nor let any one be moved by this; that in his books of Animals, 
and in his Problems and in others of his tracts, there is often a quoting 
of experiments. For he had made up his mind beforehand, and did 
not consult experience in order to make right propositions and axioms, 
but when he had settled his system to his will, he twisted experience 
round, and made her bend to his system; so that in this way he is even 
more wrong than his modern followers, the Schoolmen, who had 

* Lange: The History of Materialism, 
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deserted experience altogether What Roger Bacon has said about 
that old sage settles the question of the right of Aristotle to be 
called a scientist. He says that if he had the power he would burn all 
the works of the Stagirite, since the study of these was not simply loss 
of time but multiplication of ignorance.“ 

The above should suffice to show that the greatest scientist of 
old Greece was no real scientist. “ In reality, the authority of Aristotle 
had first to be broken before men could attain to direct intercourse 
with things themselves 

After Greece proper there was for a short period of about a 
century a grand show of scientific activity at Alexandria, but with the 
intellectual fall of Alexandria science sank into obscurity and subordina¬ 
tion. Its public existence was no longer tolerated. Thought was dis¬ 
allowed and tradition was thrust upon the mind of man. Every 
natural phenomenon was attributed to the will of a spirit. Every 
group of things was left in the hands of a separate deity. Although 
Christianity refuted the idea of numerous gods, the later vice¬ 
regents of Christ destroyed free thought and intellect and intro¬ 
duced unscientific beliefs. Everywhere there was want of reason¬ 
ing, want of thinking, want of looking into things. Dr. Hearnshaw, 
in spite of his optimistic view of life in the medieval ages, declares 
that the centuries from the fifth to the fifteenth, “ were centuries of 
extreme hardness, of chronic warfare, of devastating pestilence, of 
recurrent famine, of prevailing ignorance, of degrading superstition, of 
paralysing terror, of furious passion and consuming lust TTiere was 
during these thousand years, according to the same writer, “ no idea 
of any order in nature, or any conception of the sequence of cause 
and effect. . . Movements of all sorts had been slow; stability great; 
pain, peril, and death had been constant companions; life had, as 
a rule, been hard and short.*’ 

It was during the early part of this age of deep ignorance and 
superstition that the book of Islam introduced into the world the idea 
of law and order in nature, destroyed the idea of numerous deities, 
ascribed natural phenomena to material causes, infused the spirit of 
rational thought, encouraged a first-hand study of facts and things by 
observation and experiment, and thus paved the way to the true under¬ 
standing of nature and natural phenomena. Let us see how it was done. 


Sedgwick and Taylor: A Short History of Science, 
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Law and Order, 

That there is everywhere in nature law and order and no chaos, 
that the universe is working on a definite evolutionary plan destined 
to progress up to a certain goal, is proclaimed in verses like the 
following:— And the Sun hasteneth io her place of rest, this is the 
ordinance of the Mighty, the Knowing, And as for the Moon, we have 
decreed stations for it, till it changeth like an old and crooked palm branch. 
To the Sun it is not given to overtake the Moon, nor does the Night 
overstrip the Day, but each in its ow7i sphere doth journey on,'' 

Qur*an (ch. 36: 38-40) 

And:— 

“ With Him everything is by measure." 

(13:8). 

These two verses clearly indicate that the working of nature is 
regulated by fixed laws. In this connection I would invite a reference 
to the first verse of the Holy Quran. “ All praise is due to Allah, the 
Lord of the Worlds.** The word “ Rabb,** which is usually translated 
as ** Lord,*’ literally means * one who brings everything gradually to 
perfection,* which shows that the creation of the universe is an affair 
organized on a definite plan and proposed to run on to the required 
goal in a definite order. 

Unchangeahility of Natural Laws, 

There are definite declarations on this point in the Quran:— 

For you will never find any alteration in the laws of God; and you will 
never find any change in the course of God." 

(35: 43). 

The Quran thus declared at the beginning of the Dark Ages in 
Europe that (I ) the universe was working under certain laws, and that 
(2) those laws were unchangeable, and thus laid the basis of all 
scientific research. The next step was to see things and think about 
them, by doing which alone the laws of nature could be ascertained. 
Use of the Senses and the Reasoning Faculty. 

The Quran has encouraged the use of the senses; its followers 
are required to see things for themselves, to go about the world and 
observe what is going on all round. Persons who act according to 
this advice are promised great and lasting rewards, and those who 
do not act accordingly are condemned very strongly. A verse of the 
25th Chapter runs as follows And they who, when reminded of the 
communicatons of their Lord, do not fall thereat deaf and blind ", 

(25:73).^^ 


** See also Qur. 4; 83; 7 •. 79, 
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Observation, 

One is required to observe the various natural phenomena taking 
place all around in words like the following:—'' Do they not look 
towards the camel how it is created, and the heaven how it is raised, and 
the mountains how they are fixed, and the earth how it is spread?'' 

( 88 : 17 - 20 ).^^ 

In Chap. 16. verses 66 and 80 require us to observe the animals 
with a view to find out the various purposes which they can serve. In 
Chap. 30, verse 22 attention is drawn to the diversity of tongues and 
races. The study of the clouds is encouraged in Chap. 24: 43.^® 

It is appropriate to quote here a verse of the 3rd Chapter which 
declares that those persons are wise who study natural phenomena and 
think over questions like the birth and evolution of the universe:— 
** Most surely in the creation of the heavens and the earth and the alter’- 
nation of the night and the day there are signs for the wise-who remember 
God standing and sitting and lying on their sides and reflect on the creation 
of the heavens and the earth 

(3: 189-190). 

Experiment. 

There is a verse of eight words in the 2nd Chapter which is 
the key to all scientific research. 

It runs as follows:— He it is who created for you all that is m the 
earth,*' 

(2: 28). 

This single verse shows that (I) everything on the earth is for 
man’s use, (2) he should bring into use everything he requires,—but 
this cannot be done until the use of everything is known. We are told 
in the 57th Chapter:—“ dnj We have made Iron, wherein is great 
violence and advantages to men." 

(47: 25)— 

which shows that iron can and should be brought into use, to do which 
the science of Mineralogy must be developed. Verse 69 of the 16th 
Chapter refers to the medicinal value of honey. This obviously en¬ 
courages the study of Medicine, which one cannot take up unless one 
is well versed in other sciences like Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physio¬ 
logy and Anatomy. 


Sm also Quf. 10 : 6; 2 : 159; 30 : 9. 
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Evolution, 

The fourth section of the second Chapter of the Quran contains 
an account of the creation of man which throws much light on this 
subject. In fact if the true sense of this part of the book were under¬ 
stood clearly there would be no doubt left as to the importance of 
scientific research by means of observation and experiment. From a 
perusal of verses 30-33 of this section it follows that:— 

(i) Man was created to be the overlord on earth. 

(ii) The one qualification which entitled him to this overlord¬ 
ship was the knowledge of things. 

(m) In order to qualify himself for overlordship man must 
obtain this knowledge of things. 

(iv) Man must develop the various branches of knowledge, the 
sciences dealing with the nature and properties of things. 
The one thing which makes him an overlord is scientific knowledge, 
and history has proved this a fact. Those nations only can survive 
who utilise the hidden forces of nature in a more effective way. 

To survive one must be able to struggle, to be fit to struggle one 
must possess force, and to possess force one must control the resources 
of nature, which can in its turn be done only when all the various 
branches of science have been developed. Every cause has an effect 
and the teachings of the Quran too had their effect in the form of an 
intellectual movement and scientific research which had no parallel in 
Medieval history. 

Intellectual Life in Islamic Countries, 

During the middle ages, the centuries of the deepest intellectual 
darkness in Europe, the Islamic world made enormous intellectual pro¬ 
gress. Draper says in his History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe: —“ Scarcely had the Arabs become firmly settled in Spain when 
they commenced a brilliant career. Adopting what had now become 
the established policy of the Commanders of the Faithful in Asia, the 
Emirs of Cordova distinguished themselves as patrons of learning and 
set an example of refinement strongly contrasting with the condition 
of native European princes. Cordova, under their administration, at 
its highest point of prosperity, boasted of more than two hundred 
thousand houses, and more than a million inhabitants. After sunset, 
a man might walk in a straight line for ten miles by the light of public 
lamps. Seven hundred years after this time there was not so much 
as one public lamp in London. Its streets were solidly paved. In 
Paris, centuries subsequently, whoever stepped over his threshold on 
^ rainy day stepped up to his ankles in piud/* 
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According to Lane Poole, "For nearly eight centuries under her 
Muhammadan rulers, Spain set to all Europe a shining example of a 
civilised and enlightened State. Arts, literature, and science prospered 
as they then prospered nowhere in Europe. Students flocked from 
France and Germany and England to drink from the foundation of learn¬ 
ing which flowed only in the cities of the Moors. The surgeons and 
doctors of Andalusia were in the van of science; women were encour¬ 
aged to devote themselves to serious study, and the lady doctor was 
not always unknown among the people of Cordova. Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Botany, History, Philosophy and Jurisprudence, were 
to be mastered in Spain, and Spain alone. The practical work of the 
held, the scientific methods of irrigation, the arts of fortification and 
ship-building, the highest and most elaborate products of the loom, 
the graver and the hammer, the potter’s wheel and the mason’s trowel, 
were brought to perfection by the Spanish Moors. Whatsoever tends 
to refinement and civilization, was found in Moslem Spain." 

The above gives a general idea of the intellectual achievements 
of the Moslem world. To the work of individual Muslim scientists it 
is also necessary to look to obtain a correct idea of its quality and 
quantity, and for a statement of their accomplishments and triumphs 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Natural 
History, Agriculture^ Chemistry, Physics, Medicine, Geography, 
Mineralogy, History, Philology and Sociology, the reader is referred to 
Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. I, and Mr. S. Khuda 
Bukhsh’s chapter " Literary and Scientific Activities under the Cali¬ 
phate " in his Studies, Indian and Islamic, a translation from Von Kremer. 

That throughout the Middle Ages the pursuit of science and in¬ 
tellectual activity were things purely Islamic is proved by remarkable 
historical facts. " The language of the Quran became the international 
vehicle of scientific progress." Every new scientific theory, every new 
discovery was published in Arabic. Even Jews and Christians were 
writing their scientific works in that Language.^* 

Whoever in Europe tried to popularise knowledge and diffuse 
culture was considered to be a Muslim and treated as such by Christian 
Europe. Roger Bacon was called * Mohammadan ’ on account of his 
scientific activities and given a sentence of fourteen years imprisonment. 
Luther, who introduced far-reaching reforms in religion, which brought 
about the Reformation, was also accused of being a Muslim. Whoever 
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wanted to learn the elements of a science like physics, chemistry, astro¬ 
nomy or medicine had no course open to him except to go to Muslim 
Spain to study under the direction of Muslim teachers. And it was 
the book of Islam which brought about all this intellectual transform¬ 
ation. 

The Way to the Renaissayice, 

The above is an account of the scientific achievements of the 
Muslim world during the Dark Ages when Christian Europe intellectually 
stood still or retrogressed, “ when the pursuit of knowledge for know¬ 
ledge’s sake was out of place.”The Renaissance or Revival of learn¬ 
ing in Europe began at the dawn of the fourteenth century. This four¬ 
teenth century Renaissance was also an offspring of Muslim culture. The 
two greatest fore-runners of this revival were Roger Bacon and the 
Crusades. Roger Bacon introduced the experimental method in Science, 
and the Crusades brought new ideas to Europe which enlarged the 
mental horizon of the youth of Christian Europe and ” assisted in pre¬ 
paring the way for the Renaissance.”*® 

Roger Bacon. 

We may now consider the position of Roger Bacon, the first who 
is said to have used the experimental method in Europe and paved the 
way for the renaissance of Science. In the beginning it may be pointed 
out that the experimental method did not originate with him. Long 
before him the world had seen a vast system of observations and ex¬ 
perimental research going on in the observatories and laboratories which 
were spreading over the Islamic world from Spain to Mesopotamia, 
wherein patient workers had been working for a long time to find out 
the mysteries of nature. 

Bacon was born in 1214 A.D., and by that time Arabic Science 
had been transmitted to Western Europe and absorbed there. Haskins 
says:—” From Spain came the metaphysics and natural science of Aris¬ 
totle and his Arabic commentators in the form which was to transform 
European thought in the thirteenth century. The Spanish translators 
made most of the current versions of Galen and Hippocrates and of 
the Arab physicians like Avicenna. Out of Spain came the new 
Euclid, the new Algebra, and Treatises on prospective and optics. 
Spain was the home of astronomical tables and astronomical observa¬ 
tions from the days of Maslama and Zarkali to those of Alfonso the 
Wise, and the meridian of Toledo was long the standard of computa¬ 
tion for the West, while we must also note the current compends of 
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astronomy like al-Farghani, as well as the generally received version 
of Ptolemy’s Almagest, for the love of which Gerard of Cremona made 
the long journey to Toledo.. The great body of eastern astrology 
came through Spain as did something of eastern alchemy.”*^ 

A rough idea of the extent to which Arabian learning had pene¬ 
trated into Europe by the time o<f Roger Bacon may be obtained from 
the following facts. Adelard of Bath had translated from Arabic, 
besides other works, ( I) the Astronomical Tables of Mohammad Ben 
Musa al Khwarazmi (2) Euclid’s Elements, and (3) Astrological 
Treatise of Abu Ma’shar Ja‘far. He also left a Dialogue in 76 chapters 
purporting to explain what he had learnt from the Arabs. Hermann 
of Corinthia translated (I) the Khwarismian Table, (2) Astrology of 
Abu Ma’shar Ja’far al-Balkhi in eight books, and (3) Ptolemy’s 
Planisphere, based on the Arabic text of Maslama. 

During the twelfth century Ptolemy’s scientific works had reached 
Europe through translation from Arabic. His Planisphere has just 
been mentioned; the Latin version oi the Optics was made from the 
Arabic in Sicily about the middle of the century by Eugenius of 
Palermo; while his great work, the Almagest, became known at first 
only through the translated compend of Al-Farghani and passed into 
general use in the translation from the Arabic which Gerard of Cremona 
completed at Toledo in 1175. This Gerard translated no less than 
ninety-two complete Arabic works.^^ 

Michael Scott and Theodore of Antioch made versions of Arabic 
works on Zoology. The former also translated al-Bitrogi’s work on 
the sphere. 

Hugo Sanctallensis translated a work of Abu Ma’shar Ja’far 
dealing with meteorological predictions and two treatises of Maashallah 
and al-Kindi. Robert of Chester translated the algebra of Khwarizmi, 
as well as works of alchemy and astronomy. 

All this goes to prove that before Bacon the scientific achievements 
of the Muslims had penetrated into Europe. It is also a fact that 
whatever Roger Bacon achieved in the domain of science had its 
origin in Muslim learning, as is evident from the fact that the school at 
Oxford where he was educated had been established for the propa¬ 
gation of Muslim science by the Jews who had reached England with 
William of Normandy.*^ It is further a fact that he had education at 
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many continental seats of Islamic learning, necessarily, as nowhere else 
in Europe was scientific knowledge obtainable. Briffault says:— 
** Neither Roger Bacon nor his later namesake has any title to be 
credited with having introduced the experimental method. Roger 
Bacon was no more than one of the apostles of Muslim sciences and 
method to Christian Europe; and he never wearied of declaring that a 
knowledge of Arabic and the Arabian science was for his contempor¬ 
aries the only way to true knowledge. Discussions as to who was the 
originator of the experimental method, like the fostering of every Arab 
discovery or invention on the first European who happens to mention 
it, such as the invention of the compass to a fabulous Flavio Gioja 
of Amalfi, of alcohol to Arnold of Villeneuve, of lenses and gun-powder 
to Bacon or Schwartz, are part of the colossal misrepresentation of the 
origin of European civilization. The experimental method otf the 
Arabs was by Bacon*s time widespread and eagerly cultivated through¬ 
out Europe; it had been proclaimed by Adelard of Bath, by Alexander 
of Neckam, by Vincent of Beauvais, by Arnold of Villeneuve, by 
Bernard Silverstrist.’**^^ 

The Crusades, 

As regards the Crusades, it is obvious that these brought to Europe 
the culture of the Islamic East, because the only people in contact with 
whom the youth of Christian Europe came during that period of con¬ 
tinued warfare were the Muslims. It was thus both from the East 
and the West that Islamic culture paved the way for a Revival of 
learning in Europe. 

The Renaissance. 

The factors which brought about the renaissance itself are the 
discovery of America, the recovery of the Greek classics, the diminution 
of papal authority and the invention of printing. Of these the dis¬ 
covery of America was made possible by the mariner s compass, which 
is a Muslim invention. Centuries before Columbus Arab sailors were 
using that valuable instrument, which later on opened the way to 
all future navigation. The writings of Columbus contain clear refer¬ 
ences to the fact that the existence of a western continent was suggest¬ 
ed to him by a study of Ibn Rushd’s works. Geographical works like 
those of A1 Kindi on the sphericity of the Earth had well established the 
existence of land on the other side of the globe. 

The recovery of the Greek Classics is due to their preservation in 
an Arabic form. The Historians* History says of the Arabs:—“ They 
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merit eternal gratitude for having been the preservers of the learning 
of the Greeks and Hindus when those people were no longer pro¬ 
ducing anything and Europe was still too ignorant to undertake the 
charge of the previous Depot. Efface the Arabs from History and the 
Renaissance of letters will be retarded in Europe by several centuries.’* 

And the Muslims not only preserved Greek learning, but also com¬ 
mented on it. They pointed out its errors, and made great progress in 
it. Many of the greatest blunders of Greek Science were corrected by 
Arab Scientists; for example Ibn Haisham proved that the rays 
originate in the object and not in the eye when we see it. 

Regarding the third factor, the diminution of Papal authority, it 
is to be noted that the first successful revolt against the authority of 
the Popes was that of Luther, whose reforming ideas were formed 
under the influence of Islam. 

And finally as regards printing it may be observed that this in¬ 
vention was made possible by the manufacture of paper, which was 
introduced into Europe by the Arabs. Says H. G. Wells in his Outline 
of History ;—** The chief reason for this failure to develop printing 
systematically lies, no doubt, in the fact that there was no abundant 

supply of a uniform texture and convenient form.Had there been 

presses, they would have had to stand idle.” 

The Renaissance was thus brought about under the direct influence 
of Islamic culture, as is now admitted by every historian of note. Dr. 

Thorndike says:—”.If the Arabs had defeated Charles Martel 

and the Franks, whose kingdoms were actually to collapse in any case, 
and if they had overrun Western Europe as they did the Spanish 
Peninsula, Europef\i civilization might have revived the more quickly.” 


KHWAJA ABDUL WAHID, 





TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF AL-HALLAJ. 

About 297 A. H., Hallaj was charged with claiming Divine powers 
— Da'wat ar-ruhuhiya. The power behind the throne was in the hands 
of an Imamite family, the Banu Nawbakht.. As soon as Hallaj came 
into favour at Court, Abu Sahl ibn Nawbakht decided to act against 
him (writes Mr. O. H. Thompson in The Moslem World), 

In Islam it is not enough to convict a man of heresy in order to 
secure his excommunication. If he knows the Koran, recites the 
Shahada and takes part in the prayers and rites, it is difficult to expel 
him, except for political reasons. Thus there were two necessary steps 
in Hallaj’s condemnation—to secure the Ijmid of the jurisconsults that 
he was a kafir (heretic), and to persuade the State that he was a zandiq 
(or free-thinker, whose heresy was a danger to the State). Condem¬ 
nation for zandaqa would entail two consequences—loss of property 
and life, and eternal damnation; but the latter depended on the IjnuT 
of Islam, and was not given in Hallaj’s case. In spite of a lack of 
unanimity among the leading jurisconsults, the Wazir decided to arrest 
Hallaj and proceed with his case. Hallaj, however, escaped. After 
about a year in hiding he was discovered, rather by chance, at Sous in 
Ahwaz, where he was again arrested and sent to Baghdad. 

In 301 A. H., Hallaj was led into Baghdad mounted on a camel, 
followed by his servant and brother-in-law, also on camels, whilst a 
crier proclaimed, Here is one of the agents of the Qarmatians.** The 
new Wazir, Ibn ‘Isa, submitted him to a general examination, but was 
unable to verify the charges of zandaqa, magic, or pretension to being 
a prophet, which were laid against him. The case resulted in Hallaj 
being condemned to have his head shaved, to be beaten with the flat 
of a sabre, and to be put in pillory on the East bank of the Tigris for 
Wednesday and Thursday and on the West bank for Friday and Satur¬ 
day, while the crier repeated the charge of his being one of the mission¬ 
aries of the Qarmatians, a sect of which the inhabitants of Baghdad stood 
in great dread. Hallaj then returned to prison where he remained for 
eight years seven months and eight days. 
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No detailed information is available of Hallaj’s life in prison. He 
prayed much and fasted much, and observed all the rules of the Sunnite 
tradition. This meritorious conduct won him many friends even in 
high quarters. In that year the Chamberlain, Nasr al-Qushuri, obtain¬ 
ed leave from the Khalifa to bring Hallaj to the palace and to build 
a separate cell for him in the prison there. About this time the Khalifa 
fell sick. The Chamberlain consulted Hallaj, who asked permission 
to go to see the Khalifa. This being granted, he laid his hands on 
the part affected and recited several verses. The malady disappeared. 
Hallaj also cured the Khalifa’s mother Oif a similar complaint. Mean¬ 
while his condition in prison was much ameliorated. He was no 
longer chained, and was allowed to receive visitors. 

The favor thus won at Court moved his opponents to action. A 
certain Awajiri published a pamphlet entitled “ The Tricks of Hallaj.” 
This caused such a commotion that the Khalifa instructed the Wazir’s 
assistant to investigate the case. The hand pulling the strings seems 
to have been that of Hamid the Wazir^ who presently took up the case 
himself with an almost insensate hatred. In his eyes Hallaj was merely 
a Satanic magician, against whom all means were legitimate. He 
secured the charge of Hallaj’s person, questioned him daily, arrested 
his disciples and seized his correspondence. Finally one day he dis¬ 
covered matter for a definite charge. There were brought to him 
some note-books of Hallaj in which he had written that:— 

” A man, when he wishes to accomplish the legal pilgrimage, has 
the right to install himself in a part of his house, to set up a mihrab 
under certain conditions enumerated, to purify himself, to put on the 
pilgrimage garb, to say this, do that, pray thus, recite such and such 
a portion of the Koran, proceed in this part of his house in such and 
such a manner, pronounce the SubJian Allah according to a certain 
fashion^ accompanying it with certain pious actions (which he—Hallaj 
—enumerated in detail) ; all this, when accomplished, dispenses him 
from the legal obligation of the pilgrimage to the Sacred House of 
God.” 

Ibn ‘Ayyash, the recorder of this story, adds that one of the 
leaders of the sect of the Hallajiya told him that Hallaj had told it to 
him as a tradition which he had received from the ‘ Alids, and that 
among them this rule does not dispense on all occasions from making 
the pilgrimage, but is only a substitute for it when a man can not make 
the journey owing to poverty, some impediment or sickness. More¬ 
over Hallaj himself, when questioned, declared it was only a tradition 
which he had reported as he had heard it. 
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Verdict of the Judges, 

The first consultation of the judges did not produce enough evid¬ 
ence to convict the prisoner. When Hamid next applied to the two 
leading judges for fatwas, Abu Omar replied that he was worthy of death, 
while Ibn Bahlul (the senior judge) said that if Hallaj quoted the state¬ 
ment about an alternative to the pilgrimage as a tradition merely and 
did not declare his own faith in it, then the case fell to the ground. 
Baulked for the moment, Hamid waited for a day when Ibn Bahlul 
was absent. The accusation against Hallaj was now more general, 
namely that he allowed alternatives to all five of the duties obligatory 
for a Moslem—fasting, prayer, alms, the pilgrimage, confession of 
the faith. Again Hallaj protested that the dispensation did not 
originate from him, but that he got it from Hasan al-Basri, one of the 
eight ascetics among the Companions of the Prophet. One story of 
the scene runs as follows. The jurists and judges having been assem¬ 
bled, Hamid asks Hallaj, “Do you know this work?“ “It is the 
book of Traditions of Hasan al-Basri,“ replies Hallaj. Hamid, “ Do 
you not follow the prescriptions it contains?’* Hallaj, “Certainly, I 
follow the prescriptions of the book in the worship 1 render unto 
God.” Then the judge Abu ‘Omar cried, “ But this book is the de¬ 
struction of the laws of Islam;” and he began his sentence, which 
ended with the words, “ O thou whose blood ought to be shed without 
guilt!” Then he signed the formula, “ His blood ought to be shed;” 
the jurists followed suit, and issued the futwa condemning him to 
death. 

The fcitwa was taken to the Khalifa al Muqtadir-bi’llah for con¬ 
firmation and declaration of the mode of death. He ordered Hallaj 
to be beaten with one thousand stripes^ and if he did not die under 
them, his head to be cut off. Hamid transmitted the sentence as 
follows: to be beaten with one thousand stripes; if he died, his head 
to be cut off; if he did not die, first a hand to be cut off, then a foot, 
then the other hand, and then the other foot; the body to be burnt; 
the head to be exposed at the bridge over the Tigris. 

Hallajs last Night in Prison, 

We come now to the events of Hallaj’s last night on earth, his 
scourging and crucifixion. Those I shall relate as recorded by con¬ 
temporaries, who were either eye-witnesses or obtained their informa¬ 
tion from eye-witnesses. 

When the night came, on the morrow of which Hallaj was to be 
put to death, he arose to pray the appointed prayers. His prayer 
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finished, he ceased not to repeat makr, tnakr (the ruse according to 
the Koran, employed by God to deceive Satan, and to make Jews and 
Christians believe that He had allowed Jesus really to be crucified). 
Then after the greater part of the night had elapsed and he had remain¬ 
ed silent a long time he cried, “ It is true! It is true!’* (that he would 
be executed) and he got up, dressed in order to be ready, extended 
his hands, his face turned in the direction of the Kaaba, and spoke 
aloud. Of what he said the following is part: ” We are here to serve 
Thee as a witness. It is in Thy grace that we come to seek for refuge, 
and in the splendor of Thy glory to seek for light; so that Thou mayest 
make to appear that which Thou wishest, in Thy sublime essence and 
by Thy decree. It is Thou who art in heaven God, and on earth God. 
It is Thou who wilt come to shine visibly (on earth) when Thou 
wiliest it. as Thou has caused Thy decree to shine (in heaven before 
the angels) under the image of the * Most beautiful form ’ (Adam) ; 
and in this form is the Spirit which gives knowledge, eloquence and 
free power. . . .” Then he continues in much the same strain 

as his prayer at Mecca, proclaiming his union with God, and concludes, 
” How comes it then that now I am arrested, imprisoned, exposed to 
death, to be placed on a gibbet, burnt, my ashes cast on the waves of 
the flood ?” 

Several persons that night asked Hallaj for a last farewell word 
of advice. To all he replied in the same strain: “ Conquer thyself, 
or thyself will conquer thee.’* 

Execution of Al-IIallaj. 

In the morning of Tuesday, 24 dhu '1 Qa’ada 309 (= March 26, 
922 A. D.) Hallaj was led out on to the esplanade in front of the 
Prefecture. Abu al Hasan al Holwani writes, ” He was brought out 
of prison tied and chained, but he smiled, and 1 said to him: ‘ Master, 
whence comes to thee this joyful mood?* * From the caresses of His 
beauty,* he replied, * seeing they attract those who desire Union.* 
Then he recited: 

* He who invites me, lest he seem to wrong me. 

Has caused me to drink from the cup himself drank from, 
E’en as a host who entertains a guest. 

Then^ when the cup has passed along the board. 

Forth he brings the mat of execution and the sword. 

Thus it befalls him who dares to drink 

Wine with the Lion in torrid Tammuz.* ** 

Ibrahim ibn Fatik, Hallaj’s servant, relates as follows: 
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“ When Husain ibn Mansur al-Hallaj was brought to be crucified, 
and saw the cross and the nails, he laughed so greatly and violently 
that tears flowed from his eyes. Then he turned to the people, and 
seeing Shibli among them said to him, ‘ O Abu Bakr, hast thou thy 
prayer-carpet with thee>* Shibli answered, ‘Yes, O Sheikh!* Hallaj 
bade him spread it out, which he did. Then Hallaj stepped forward 
and prayed two yak*as on it, and 1 was near to him. 

.“ Then he remained silent for a time, communing with his Lord, 

until Abu’l-Harith, the executioner, went and smote him on the cheek, 
breaking his nose with the blow, so that the blood gushed out.** 

A great crowd collected at the place of execution. The official 
account says that he was beaten with a thousand stripes, well-counted, 
without his crying “ Enough ** or “ Ah.** He only said to the Prefect 
of police after the six hundredth blow, “ Let me speak to you, 1 have 
some good news to tell you, which would be as good for the Khalifa 
as the capture of Constantinople-** “ They have already warned 
me,** said the Prefect, “ that you would say that and much more be¬ 
sides, but we cannot interrupt the blows which you must receive.** 
Another version records that after each blow Hallaj said the word 
“ Ah ad, Ahad/" i.e,, God is One. 

The blows having been administered, they cut off one hand, then 
a foot, then the other hand, then the other foot, crosswise. After 
that he was crucified. One who stood by the gibbet reports that he 
prayed as follows: “ O my God^ I come to enter now into the home 
of my desires that I may contemplate Thy marvels! My God, since 
Thou showest Thy love even to those who do Thee wrong, how is it 
that Thou dost not show it to this one who is suffering wrong in Thee ?** 

As evening fell the authority came from the Khalifa to take 
Hallaj down from the cross, but the officer of the royal guard said it 
was late and they had better leave him till the morrow. When the 
morning came they took him down, and led him forward to behead 
him. At this point he cried with a loud voice, “ The goal of the 
ecstatic is the Only One alone by Himself.’* Then he recited from 
the Koran, “ Those who believe not in the last Hour are carried away 
by it in haste, but those who believe in it await it in reverent fear, for 
they know that it is the Truth.” These were his last words. He was 
then beheaded; his body was wrapped in a mat of rushes, on which 
was poured petrol, and burnt. Finally his ashes were carried aloft 
to a minaret so that the winds might scatter them. Or, according to 
the official version, they were thrown into the Tigris. The head re¬ 
mained exposed for two days on the bridge in Baghdad, after which 
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it was carried to Khorasan, where it was paraded from province to 
province. 

Such was the death of this remarkable man—a death which, 
even more than his teaching, has left in Islam the memory of a strong 
moral personality, and has become the inspiration of poets and the 
type of beauty and love in popular legend. 

The master had been slain with every accompaniment of cruelty; 
what of his disciples? Five of them were put to death. The primi¬ 
tive sect was outlawed and harried practically to extinction. Hallaj’s 
books were proscribed. Yet both in Ahwaz and Khorasan a follow¬ 
ing continued for some time. In the latter a certain Paris wrote a 
treatise upholding Hallaj*s doctrine of Tlulid, and it was there that 
Ghazali nearly two centuries later learned to revere his memory. Even 
in Baghdad Hallajism had sent down roots, and about the year 430 
A. H. a Sufi, speaking in the name of four thousand members of the 
sect in Iraq, condemned Paris’s Hululi exposition of the doctrine of 
their master. Finally his followers were absorbed in the Qadariya 
Order. 


Verdict of Islam on Hallaj. 

What has been the verdict of Islam on Hallaj ? The Theolo¬ 
gians and Jurists have for the most part condemned him. For this 
we cannot blame them. Hallaj has no place in orthodox Islam. As 
the poet Hafiz says, “That which Hallaj sings, ask not a Shafi‘1 [i.e., 
faqih) its meaning.” But Islam has never been quite happy over his 
condemnation. It has always had an uneasy feeling that in executing 
a heretic they were crowning a saint with a martyr’s crown. 

When we turn to the Sufis, we find a gradual development of his 
canonization. Hallaj’s contemporaries regarded him as a renegade, 
because he had cast off the Sufi garb. For fifty years after his death 
the general opinion was that he was a charlatan, a wandering monk, 
a man of proud and ungovernable spirit, with an imagination exalted 
and deranged, impious and a misbeliever. Later they took to using 
his maxims, his verses, his example—without mentioning his name. 
Finally from the sixth century A. H. no Moslem mystic condemned 
Hallaj. The general line taken was that he was right in his teaching, 
but that he ought not to have published abroad the secrets of Sufism, 
a proceeding for which he deserved to be put to death. It must be 
remembered that later Sufis left out many of the distinctive features 
of Hallaj’s doctrine.. They discarded the term Hulul, and they re¬ 
placed his view of the union of the human soul with God by a doctrine 
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of monism, in which all created things, including the souls of men, 
are merely mirrors reflecting one or other of the attributes of God. 

As early as 400 A. H., Abu Sa‘ad ibn Abi-1 Khair writes of 
Hallaj: ** This reflector of the spirits, this light of lights, Husain ibn 
Mansur! He had in fulness the grace divine. No one in his time in 
East or West possessed so large a portion of it as he.** 

Later the Persian poet ‘ Attar wrote a work of 45,000 verses on 
the subject of the search for and consummation of mystical union with 
God, in which he took Hallaj as his hero, and attempts to show how 
Hallaj attained to mystical union by realising experimentally all the 
super-human acts which God has given His prophets the power to 
perform. 


BOOKS BY THE MILE. 

As is customary in the early part of September, the Reading Room 
of the British Museum Library has just been undergoing its biannual 
cleaning down. There are 4,000,000 books in the Library, stored out 
of sight of readers on some 46 miles of shelves^ and a “ dusting gang ” 
of 53 men are engaged from day to day, throughout the year, in taking 
out these and shaking and dusting them. But for the half-yearly clean¬ 
ing of the Reading Room this staff is supplemented by nearly as many 
men from outside to dust, polish, paint, and clean.. All the books on 
the open shelves as well as the catalogues and reference books in the 
reading rooms receive attention, and every desk is taken to pieces- 
Vacuum cleaners are not used on the books. It is considered that the 
work is done better by hand, and, in addition, the vacuum cleaners are 
apt to remove not only the dust but the labels of the books also.— 
(Times Weekly.) 


ROMANCE OF F1TZ-GERALD*S ** OMAR KHAYYAM.** 

In the strange history of first editions no chapter is more curious 
than that which tells of the fate of Edward Fit 2 -Gerald *8 “ Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.** And the end of that chapter is, presumably, not 
yet written. Quaritch published the book in 1859 at a shilling. It 
was not a popular success, though its merits were recognized by a few 
readers, among them several of great name. So it descended to the 
fourpenny box.** After some years, however, the poem became a 
favourite, and the first edition rose in value. How it has risen was 
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shown at Hodgson's the other day. A copy in the original buff paper 
wrapper, uncut, was bought by Messrs. Quaritch at £1,410, with Mr. J. 
F. Drake, of New York, as the under-bidder. The little book consists 
of 18 leaves; 50 years ago it was purchased by the vendor from 
Quaritch for seven guineas..— (Times Weekly.) 

ISLAMIC CALLIGRAPHY. 

The Art of Calligraphy occupies a peculiar position in Islamic art. 
In the art of the Far East—in China and Japan—writing and painting 
are very intimately related, and very often an inscription in cursive hand 
quoting some well-known stanzas or specially composed verses is added 
to a picture, being regarded as part and parcel of the pictorial composi¬ 
tion (writes Mr. M- Mahfuz-ul-Haq in Rupam), In the art of Islam, 
the religious restriction as to the figurative arts, particularly as to the 
representation of living forms, appears to have stimulated the arts along 
decorative channels—especially in the realm of book production, in the 
art of writing and illuminating books. Apart from illumination 
or illustration of books, considerable attention is given to the art of 
the " writing ’* itself; calligraphy thus became an independent art itself, 
treated with equal reverence and appreciation to “ painting " itself. 
The importance and significance of calligraphy as an independent art 
is clearly indicated in a passage in the Aiii-i-Akhari (Blochmann’s 
Edition, Calcutta, 1873, p. 97); “ People may mistake a picture for a 
reality, yet pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch 
as the letter may embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a 
means to intellectual progress; writing is the more important of the two 
arts." Handwriting was thus practised as a separate art, and by 
patient practice brought to a superfine perfection, chiefly through the 
generous patronage of Persian princes. 

Though it is quite possible that Islamic calligraphy may have come 
in contact with Italian calligraphy of the fifteenth century, and possibly 
influenced it. actual examples of calligraphy which can be definitely 
claimed to be Islamic in character, do not go beyond the ninth century 
—the most typical examples being the numerous survivals of leaves 
from Korans written in Kufic characters. The square dots in some of 
the early fifteenth century Italian illuminated manuscripts seem to recall 
much of the feeling of the pages of the Kufic Korans, without any sug¬ 
gestions of any direct borrowing. The origin of Islamic calligraphy, 
supposed to have been derived from Syriac writing, has still to be 
investigated and any new material which may add to our knowledge 
of this art, may be fruitful of new suggestions. 
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Save among school-masters there is little leisure for punctilios in 
this our age of exceeding haste to the recreation-ground. But some 
may enjoy the “ticking off” in the following. In 1713 the Court 
of Directors of the Bengal Settlement sent out the Rev. Samuel Brier- 
cliffe as Chaplain of the Bengal Settlement. The Court appears to have 
had a grudge against him from the first, and even after three years of 
service well rendered they wrote of him with a bias. Long before the 
close of that letter Their Righteousnesses must have run out of snuff 

in their “ sneezin’ mulls “.You say Portuguese copies easy to 

him. It had been better expressed if true, that he hath taken pains 
and is master of it They then proceeded to state that acquisition 
of the Persian language should also have been expected of him in 
the same period of three years. 

How changed are these our days! The late Sir Wm. Meyer, 
when yet Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, told a story of an 
Indian gentleman who asked him to suggest the Government depart¬ 
ment wherein he might hope to find the softest job when India came 
into her own, and the man then charged with our means advised * the 
ecclesiastical establishment.’ 

It was Mr. Briercliffe’s privilege to institute a parish-register of 
births, marriages, etc. The merit was great, but his deed perhaps 
premature, for we learn from the same source (p. 31) that “From 
the death of Briercliffe until the arrival of Paget in 1722, four years 
and-a-half, there is no record of any Sacraments having been 
administered in Calcutta according to English rites, except in December 
of 1721, when a Mr. Long baptized three children, and in the following 
February when some one solemnized a marriage.” 

The community in the factories at Surat, on the other hand, was 
run like a Bible Class. 

The Diary which fills so conspicuous a place in this number of 
the Muslim Review is the record of the adventures of two ladies, one 
of whom. Miss Hardie, is well-known as a missionary-teacher under 


* The Parish of Bengal, H. B. Hyde, p. 27, 
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the auspices of the Church of Scotland; the stimulus of the vibrant 
personality of the other ** Traveller ** Miss G. M. Wright, late Principal 
of Bethune College, Calcutta, is no longer vouchsafed to us. She 
was appointed about a year ago Head of St. Michael’s, the Anglo- 
Catholic High School for girls in Bognor, or Bognor Regis as it is now 
entitled to style itself for the aid it gave towards the King Emperor’s 
recuperation from his grave illness of the early part of the year. The 
school is up-to-date in its class-room apparatus, gymnasium and playing- 
fields, and the old rose-garden realises the romance of the name. 


The Scriptures as modernised by two students of the Islamia 
College. Calcutta:— 

(a) The head of John the Baptist was asked by the daughter of 
Herodias after a cabaret dance. 

(b) (The Good Samaritan) brought him to a near mess, paid two 
rupees for him and asked the Superintendent to feed the man till his recovery. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1929-30. 

President and Treasurer: 

Khan Bahadur, Shamsul-Ulema, Dr. M. Hidayet Husain, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Honorary Secretary: 

Mr. Tahir Jamil. M.A. 

Asst. Secretary: Asst. Treasurer: 

Mr. A. S. M. A. Khan. B.A. Mr. Shamsuz-Zuha Ahmad, M.A. 

Games Secretary: Nazim: 

Mr. M. M. Begg. Mr. A. Rasul. 


Librarian: 

Mr, A. F. M. Aslam, B.A. 

Members: 

Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammed Yusuf, M.A. 

Mr. Muhammed Fazlullah, B.L. 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Zulfiqar Ali, B.A. 

Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Muslim Institute was held m 
the Institute Hall on the 24th November. 1929. The Annual Report 
for the Session 1928-29 was presented by the Honorary Secretary (Mr. 
Shamsuz-Zuha Ahmad) and passed. The Meeting closed with the 
pleasant function of the distribution of the prizes won in the last 
tournaments in In-door Games, so ably organised by the Games Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. M. M. Begg). 

The following eight members were then declared elected to the 
Executive Committee for the Session 1929-30;— 
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A. By Associate Members: 

1. Mr. M. Tahir Jamil. M.A. 

2. Mr. Md. Fazlullah. B.L. 

3. Mr. M. M. Begg. 

4. Mr. Muhammad Ahmad. 

B. By Ordinary Members: 

1. Mr. A. F. M. Aslam, B.A. 

2. Mr. A. S. M. A. Khan. B.A. 

3. Mr. S. Zulfiqar Ali. B.A. 

4. Mr. A. Rasul. 

C. The following four members were nominated by the 

President: 

1. Mr. A. H. Harley. M.A. 

2. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Md. Yusuf, M A. 

3. Mr. Shamsuz-Zuha Ahmad, M.A. 

4. Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmad. 


We would like to draw the attention of our members and well- 
wishers to the attendance on the day of the Annual General Meeting. 
It was rather meagre, particularly in view of the additional facilities 
and activities to be offered in the new premises, whose erection is 
promised at an early date. It is hoped that they will take a keener 
interest in the affairs of this institution which they claim to be their own, 
and give up the complacent attitude of casual visitors. 

Copies of the Annual Report for Session 1928-29 may be had 
free of charge on receipt of an anna stamp. 


At the same time members are reminded that they have a duty 
by the Muslim Review^ not only to read it but to see to it that it finds 
its way into the hands of a larger number of subscribers. Journals 
produced by Muhammadans in India are very small in number, and it 
behoves every member to encourage this our creditable effort to pre¬ 
sent in pleasing form articles of scholarly and of general interest to 
the reading public. Production and not profession is the ^standard 
by which the world will judge us! 
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At an Extra-Ordinary meeting held on November 27th, 1929, 
Maulana Nazir Hussain Ansari spoke in Urdu on The Zawiatid Hunud/* 
the Indian Quarter in the Holy Land of Jerusalem. The lecture 
was full of information and our members were keenly interested in the 
subject. Mr. Waliul Islam, an old member of the Institute, presided. 


The management of the Muslim Review has now passed into the 
capable hands of Mr. Taher Rezwi, M.A., who is himself an author and 
is deeply interested in literary work. There is^ therefore, good reason 
to hope that under his management articles with a still wider appeal to 
readers will be obtained, and that the quality of production will be 
maintained and even improved. 

M. TAHIR JAMIL. 



ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 

fLale Probslhain & CoJ 

ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 

41, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
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Mr. Probsthain has a large collection of books on the Near East, also manuscripts 
and invites enquiries from his numerous clients. 

A Catalogue is in preparation, and will be sent gratis upon request. 

HYDERABAD ARABIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Probsthain has pleasure in drawing the attention of his clientele to the fact 
that he has been ay pointed sole agent in Europe for these valuable Arabic works, by the 
Hyderabad Government. A detailed list, in English, with full biographical notices, may 
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ABUL AMAITHAL AL A‘RABI KITAB AL-MATHUR. 

The Book of Words with the same Sound and different Meaning. Arabic text, with 
Introduction in German by F. Krenkow. 8vo. pp. 108, with two plates, 1925. 

Price 6r. 0 d» 

BUKHSH, S. KHUDA—ESSAYS, INDIAN AND ISLAMIC. 

8vo. pp. 29 s. 1911 .... (PROBSTHAIN’S ORIENTAL SERIES, Vol. 5). Price 8/. td. 

The Author has carried on his studies with scrupulous fidelity to science and truth. 
He is a faithful historian, and a historian of Islam unparalleled in India. 

DRIVER, G. Re—A GRAMMAR OF THE COLLOQUIAL ARABIC 
OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

Roy. 8 VO. pp. xii, 257. 1925. Price 12 j. 6(i. 

The Times Literary Supplement : This grammar is exactly what a work on colloquial 
Arabic ought to be. We can safely say we have never seen a better grammar of a modern 
dialect of Arabic anywhere. 

ELIAS' MODERN ARABIC DICTIONARIES. BY ELIAS A. ELIAS. 

English Arabic Dictionary, large Svo. pp. Ill, 693. Illustrated, 1922. £1 Oj. 0 ^. 

Arabic-English Dictionary, large Svo, pp. Ill, 433. Illustrated. Second edition. 
Revised, 1921. £1 8r. Ocf. 

MASNAVI, THE. 

By Jalalu*d-Din Rumi. Book II, translated for the first time into English Prose 
by Prof. C. E. Wilson, 2 Vols. Vol. i, translation from the Persian, 

Vol. II, Commentary. Svo. 1910. £1 IOj. 6<i. 

(PROBSTHAIN’S ORIENTAL SERIES, Vols. 3 and 4). 

NIZAMI, THE HAFT PAIKAR. 

Or Life of King Bahram Gur, and the Seven Stories told by the Seven Queens, 
translated from the Persian by C. E. Wilson. 2 Vols. 1924. £1 12 /. Od, 

(PROBSTHAIN’S ORIENTAL SERIES, Vols. 12 and 13). 

Pffessor fFitson is one of the eminent Oriental Scholars. His Translations are classical 
and the valuable commentaries testify to great learning. 
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DIARY OF A TOUR IN SIKKIM & TIBET 

(Continued.) 


Oct. 13th .— A day much to be remembered. The Travellers awoke 
feeling hilariously well—no doubt because they had parted with the 
last shreds of their vanity and enveloped their heads in woollen wrap¬ 
ping against the keen air of the night. 

The day’s adventure was a visit to the Monasteries. The expert 
escort in the persons of Dr. Mulligan and Mr. Sunem arrived about 
10 a.m. The Senior Traveller lowered herself into the saddle from a 
garden seat, others mounted from the ground with verve and eclat, and 
the party were off. Crossing the Chumbi they crawled like flies upon 
a wall upwards along the face of the hillside, following a track varying 
in width between straitness for a pony and comfort for a goat. It was 
fairly steep in places but the journey was made without mishap to 
Kirimieze which was reached about 12. Just under a rolling peak of 
moorland stood in stately dignity the monastery buildings. Far below, 
2,500 ft. down, the river brawled past the village which had grown up 
under the protection of the shrine, sunning itself peacefully in the 
midst of its goodly acreage of barley fields, and radiating an air of 
quiet content from its stoutly built walls and silver-gleaming timber 
roofs. 

Round the Monastery stood sentinel barriers of straw, built up 
into screens supported on light timber frames. Presumably this was 
the method of garnering straw for the winter, and it had the added 
advantage of giving a picturesque touch to the scene. In an out-house 
labourers were cheerfully thrashing barley with a strange kind of flail. 
It consisted of a thin rod to which another of like calibre was pivoted. 
The first was raised and brought smartly down as though to chastise a 
sinner, and the second swung round on its pivot and descended with a 
resounding thwack upon the grain. It took a good many labourers to 
thrash a very little grain, but it did not look as if time was of much 
account. 

As the Travellers passed under the massive pediment of the door¬ 
way into the paved courtyard, an eager little herd of monks tumbled 
out pell mell with smiling faces and chattering tongues to greet them. 
The courtyard was entirely enclosed by heavily timbered buildings, the 
shrine took up one side, the House of the Oracle a second, an open 
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chamber for the devotions of women a third, and a series of store¬ 
rooms the fourth. It was a Festival, and a happy crowd of women 
with sparkling eyes and wrinkled Dutch-doll faces occupied their 
cloister, energetically revolving prayer-wheels and chanting a pleasing, 
devotional melody. Flesh was refreshed at the same time as spirit, 
for liberal libations of * tea were ladled out of a pot presided over 
by an old crone, and handed round among the devotees. Meantime, 
the monks were eager for the entry into the shrine. It was pre-Bud- 
dhistic, belonging to the Red Lama Sect, and a foundation about 600 
years old. A huge seated figure, several times life size, crowned and 
holding a sceptre, occupied the greater part of the sanctuary wall. 
Beside it, in a glass case, was a much smaller Buddha, seated with the 
hands in the attitude of benediction. Both figures were of beaten brass 
and had faces of gold. The larger figure was hideous and threatening 
in expression, but there was something gentle and benign in the ex¬ 
pression of the Buddha. In two lines from the sanctuary, like the 
choir stalls of a monastic chapel, were the seats of the monks, raised a 
little from the floor, and covered with comfortable and harmoniously 
tinted rugs. Near by the sanctuary was a desk on which the Book of 
the Scriptures was placed for reading. Before the great brass figure 
was a long desk or altar, on which were burning dozens of little brass 
lamps with wicks floating in butter. The apparatus for making tea 
was also on the altar, and there were offerings of flowers and parched 
rice. The flagons^ ladles, cups and other vessels were of the most 
exquisite workmanship, being, for the most part, made of beaten copper 
and ornamented with brass bands, bosses, and mouldings. The cups 
were of wonderfully coloured and designed Chinese china, set off with 
the usual graceful high saucers and peaked lids of heavily moulded 
brass or silver. Most of the walls were decorated with grotesque 
figures of gods and goddesses in heavy lacquer-like paint of crude Ver¬ 
million, yellow, blue, and green colours. Against the wall flanking 
the great brass figures was a range of book-shelves, behind panes set 
in lacquered lattice work. On these reposed the sacred books, tied 
up in silk handkerchiefs and treated with the utmost veneration. They 
were oblong piles of loose parchment leaves enclosed in skin-covered 
boards, all detachable. The character was Tibetan and beautifully 
clear, but this was not surprising, as the books were said to be only 
about 40 years old. At the request of the Travellers, the monks took 
their places as though for an Office, and the senior intoned a page or 


• This concoction is boiled in a huge earthern crock; when it is ready, salt and butter 
are added—no milk or sugar. 
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two of the book in a sonorous chant, whilst an acolyte played a beauti¬ 
ful pair of cymbals and beat a great booming tom-tom. Other instru¬ 
ments of music were long tapering copper trumpets, brass-mounted, 
but these were only used on Festivals. The hangings consisted of a 
series of banners painted with figures, and of bunches of strips of 
gaudily coloured ribbon. These were said to have come from Lhasa. 

A special treasure of this monastery was the Throne of a Three¬ 
eyed Oracle. On enquiry it was stated that the Oracle had been the 
Lama of the monastery, but had “ suddenly become an Oracle **— 
apparently, had experienced some sort of deification. An ornate 
chamber was set apart for his worship, the chief object in it being his 
throne, a truly gorgeous structure of coloured lacquer work upholstered 
with several layers of cushions of rich gold-thread brocade. A sump¬ 
tuous tea equipage was set out on a little cupboard before the throne, 
and on the walls behind it symbolical paintings set forth the joys of 
paradise and the torments of hell,—the latter most realistic, one peccant 
soul being in process of having the life trampled out of him by a 
horseman who, the while, skewered him with a long lance. Paradise 
seemed to be furnished almost entirely with flowers made of butter, 
and above its picture sat a row of beatified beings with faces express¬ 
ing extreme complacency. This chamber was kept always ready for 
the Oracle, who came “ when he would.** 

The expedition included visits to two more fanes. The next 
monastery, at Pumboodong, was also pre-Buddhistic, and was served 
by monks of the Yellow Lama Sect. Its principal image was a huge, 
seated brass figure, holding a bowl which could be moved from hand 
to hand. The general arrangements of the interior were the same as 
those of the larger shrine at Kirimieze, but the lacquer work was finer, 
and there were some magnificent realistic brass dragons on the frame¬ 
work supporting the figure. There was a fine collection of devil-masks 
used in dances, but it was so dark that it was almost impossible to see 
these. The pediment of the door-way was adorned on the outside 
with a row of about a dozen grotesque little dog-like figures with gar¬ 
goyle faces, all different and all intensely alive in expression. 

The journey to the last monastery at Donkar, was made on foot, 
as it could only be reached by a somewhat precipitous mountain track. 
It was a large and imposing building beautifully situated on a rocky 
cliff standing above a dead flat marshy plain which seemed to stretch 
to the foot of the hills in which the Chumbi rises.. On the other side, 
a pleasing wooded slope stretched gently down into the valley. The 
monastery was a large one accommodating some 300 monks, whose 
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dormitories occupied the first floor and were screened from observation 
by little squares of white cloth with borders of pale blue. Though 
the foundation was an old one, the building had been lately renewed, 
and the wood was still unpainted, though finely carved. Up the sides 
of the archway were little blocks of billet moulding which would not 
have looked out of place in a Gothic cathedral. The party were 
welcomed with every sign of delight by the monks, who willingly 
granted permission for a time-exposure photograph of their mighty 
figure of Buddha, seated aloft against the wall opposite the door, richly 
dressed in cloth of gold, and supporting in his intertwined fingers 
festoons of white and pale blue muslin. The appointments of the 
shrine were the same as those already described, but we'-e larger and 
richer. Whilst these were under inspection, two rows of handsome 
red cushions, covered in soft gay rugs, were set about a box-like table 
just outside the doorway of the shrine. In the twinkling of an eye, 
this was covered with cups of true Tibetan tea, a bowl of parched rice, 
and a supply of barley chapatties and Calcutta-made biscuits. The 
Travellers were invited to repose upon the cushions and eat these 
dainties, and their train were equally sumptuously entertained at a due 
distance. It is painful to have to record that the Junior did not do 
her duty by this repast; she took one sip of tea, no more. Dr. Mulligan, 
however, drank a full cup and valiantly protested that he liked it. 
The Senior Traveller also took several gulps of the strange salty, 
buttery tipple and really did enjoy the parched rice. The monks 
entertained them with laughter and conversation whilst they ate and 
drank, and one old patriarch, blessed with a single mammoth tooth, 
tried to show how the hands should be placed in the attitude of Buddha 
blessing. 

This Monastery also boasted an Oracle’s Throne, where the dress 
of the absent Oracle was laid all ready for his appearance. It con¬ 
sisted of a mask, an elaborate embroidered robe, and a pair of striped 
Tibetan boots. His footstool was decorated with figures being hurled 
from mountain peaks into an apparently bottomless abyss. The wall 
of his chamber was decorated with a native Tibetan drawing of the 
Potala Palace at Lhasa. 

A cheery scramble down the hill side led homeward in the last 
rays of daylight. 

Oct. nth, \aiurig .— This the last day in this place of refreshment 
was spent in photography, writing up the diary, making of handobast, 
taking farewells, and in otherwise preparing for the strenuous journey 
to-morrow. 
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Ocl. iatiin ^.—The Travellers met for chhoti hazri in a mood 

of chastened sadness appropriate to their Iasi day in this most lovely, 
hospitable, and refreshing house of call. Fortunately the work required 
to get away by 10 a.m. permitted no time to be wasted in vain regrets, 
and both worked with a will, accustoming themselves to dispense with 
the services of a lordly courier, and supervising the bestowal in soft 
wrappings of their many Tibetan treasures. When all was ready, a 
bakshish and farewell parade was held. Everyone seemed pleased, and 
it is hoped that no one was left out. The party then set their faces in 
earnest towards Champittang and the Natu La.® 

The country to-day was the most richly beautiful hitherto 
traversed, although the scenery was nothing like so grand as some 
seen on earlier days of this tour. It was a great joy to retrace by day¬ 
light the road of last Saturday night, and to see bathed in sunshine the 
really beautiful banks and bends of the Chumbi. Remembered village 
after village was passed through, the Travellers walking to neutralize 
the distinct nip in the cold northerly blast. After they had passed 
through Bhima. just above Rinchingaon, the road branched off from 
that which it shared with the approaches to the Dza-Lep-La and with 
a few quick zig-zags led up to a beautifully wooded mountain-spur and 
on to a bleak patch of moor. Just above this was the Lamassery of 
Gordzugamba, a fine building with a beautiful pagoda-like roof of 
brass, and a frieze of fretted brass round the top of its walls. The 
Travellers did not enter, as their road looked steep, and distances aie 
deceptive in Tibet. They had already made a short halt for chocolate 
and tea. A few stiff pulls up some clayey shoots which looked as 
if the ponies would have to negociate them on their chins then brought 
them into a lovely soft park-like track winding up through a wood of 
heavenly smelling pines, vividly coloured sycamores, and other old 
friends. All arrived wonderfully fit and gay at 3 p.m. at Champittang, 
where the bungalow offers the acme of comfort. It is placed at the 
head of a beautiful wooded ravine and to the north commands a peep 
of the snows. It has recently been repaired or rebuilt, and stands 
sturdy in new stone, and raw, sweet-smelling wood-work. Inside, it 
provided a pleasant surprise, such as was experienced also at sight of 
Yatung dak bungalow. Both are snugly and charmingly fitted out with 
bright and comfortable carpets and rugs in every room, the windows 
are lavishly hung with warm curtains, and every shelf and table bears 
a pretty cloth of striped Tibetan weaving. it is not easy to exaggerate 


“ The Pass over which the return journey lay. 
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the home-like effect of such touches, and the addition which they make 
to the pleasures of a sojourn in a bungalow is very real. Thanks be 
to the benefactors who have provided such furnishings! 

Oct. 16th, Champittang (12,400 ft.) —The Travellers, knowing that 
the rigours of another “ La ** lay before them, determined to start in 
good time. The retinue was roused from its slumbers at 5-15 a.m. 
and all surpassed themselves in the effort to supply the deficiency of 
the chaukidar who did not turn up till the train was just taking the 
road at 7-30 a.m. The sun smiled on the start, and the first two 
miles or so to the open ground at the foot of the Natu La revealed 
scenery very like that of yesterday, only, if possible, more beautiful, 
for noble heads of russet mountains on the sides of which the rock 
broke through in fine bosses, reared themselves above the wooded 
gorges of the lower slopes. The wayfarers thoroughly enjoyed their 
walk, feasting on the riot of colour about them, and sniffing the good 
smell of the heaven-scented pines. Flowers were intoxicating, especial¬ 
ly when the gentian level was reached.. A scramble of a mile on pony- 
back brought the party to the top of the Pass, over which a fine round¬ 
ed head stood sentinel, as did his fellow over the Dza-Lep-La. The 
Travellers waved towards Tibet a fond and regretful farewell which 
they fervently hope will be only “ au revoir.** The retinue saluted 
the top of the Pass, I 4,090 feet, with the uncouth and delighted squalls 
they keep for such occasions. It was too cold to stay on the top, so 
a descent of about 1,000 feet was made to a sheltered and sunny spot 
beside a stream which issued from one of three tarns in the cup below 
the peak at the top of the Pass. The third of these was at a higher level 
than the others, and was some distance off, guarded by a wee hamlet 
called Kabob. The rocks on the way down were covered with the 
nearest thing to heather to be seen in the East. It is rather like bell 
heather^ but a more vivid red. As for the road, it was excellent— 
hats off to the Sikkim Raj Engineering Service! 

Refreshed by their meal, the Travellers footed it rejoicingly on 
their way along the lovely pathway high up on the side of a mountain 
spur which led to Changu. They pressed eagerly forward, thirsting— 
and expecting—to see the bungalow round every turn, for the valley 
gave a view of high-banked clouds which they thought almost certainly 
hid the snows. At last the path turned above a herd of feeding yaks 
into a bleak, mist-draped valley, which made all fairly shiver. The 
cook pronounced the distance to be still 3 miles—the figure he had put 
it at tiffin time a full two hours before. So the Travellers mounted 
the nags which they had mercifully spared, and rode until they came 
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in sight of the bungalow across and at the foot of a valley which their 
road skirted in a wide sweep. Numb with cold they once more took 
to their feet and arrived duly and happily at the bungalow at about 
2-30 p.m. A twinkling and beaming chaukidar received them with 
hearty smiles and much conversation regarding a ‘ bahut bimar Bengali 
traveller who had left the previous day. The Travellers had met this 
adventurer, looking very fragile, and had wondered what business 
brought him to scenes in which he obviously took no pleasure. 

Ocf. 17th, C haugii (12,600 ft.) —^The Travellers awoke in perishing 
cold to find the ground thick with hoar frost. Combining two daks in 
one they reached Gangtok by 5-30 p.m. and blessed their stars to find 
a vacant room in an overflowing house. 

Oct. 18th, Gangtok (5,800 ft .)— Justice must be done to-day to the 
2 I mile march accomplished yesterday. The day began with a beauti¬ 
ful sunrise over the tarn which sparkles in lonely grandeur immediately 
in front of Changu Dak Bungalow, and is the source of quite a con¬ 
siderable river which leaps its way down the long winding valley to 
Gangtok. The cold was intense, so, though they only intended to do 
a kushi march to Karponang, an early start was made about 8 a.m., 
when the khaki riding kits felt thin as paper. 

The scenery was lovely, the path followed the course of the 
stream afore-mentioned, and the valley continually opened out into 
gaps which awakened hopes of snow views, which it may be said at 
once were never fulfilled. 

After lunch at a bridge which crossed the lowest part of 
the stream, all possible speed was made to Karponang. This 
was not great, for the road, besides declining in long stretches 
at a very sharp gradient, was in process of repair, and the 
long platforms of closely wedged raw flints of which it was com¬ 
posed seemed particularly unacceptable to the ponies’ feet. But the 
view was worth a slow progress. The hillside above Karponang 
sweeps inward in a wonderful crescent, and glorious wooded cliffs 
tower above and plunge below the narrow path which winds round the 
indentations of the rock. The old road^ a stony and picturesque track 
with frequent breaks for water-courses, can be seen below the grand, 
but painful, new highway now open to traffic. 

As the accommodation at Karponang had been already bespoken 
and repairs were in progress, it was speedily decided to set forth straight¬ 
way on the ten miles* descent to Gangtok. The last part of the march 
thither W€W through a wood which was a perfect garden of flowers, 
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calceolarias, brilliant yellow convolvulus, wild balsams of a delicate 
blue instead of the usual magenta, fuschia, violets, spiraea, hydrangea, 
etc. Here one would have loved to linger, but a cold mist draped the 
scene, and urged one to seek the comforts of lights and fire. The last 
bit of the descent was a fairly steep, soft road, and the ponies spanked 
along in such fine style that the goal was reached by 5-30 p.m. 

Oct. I8th, Gangtok .— In the early morning there was a lovely 
sun-rise view of the snows. At a later hour it was decided to explore 
the beauties of the Sikkim capital. The roads are park-like, the bunga¬ 
lows are solid and handsome, provided with compounds well stocked 
with lovely flowers, and the whole atmosphere is the familiar one of 
the prosperous hill-station. On one hill—at night aglow with electric 
light—is the ‘ Palace ’ of H. H. The Maharaja Sir Tishi Nangyal of 
Sikkim; on another shrouded in dense groves of trees and shrubs stands 
the Residency, The Travellers returned to breakfast at sumptuous 
ease, and not long after a messenger arrived bearing a chit to say that 
they would be welcome visitors at the Maharaja’s Palace. A dismayed 
consideration of the deficiencies of their wardrobe was laid aside as 
futile, and some time was consumed in the composition of such a letter 
as one writes to Kings. The reply was a gracious appointment for the 
next day at 1 I a.m. 

The day, not proving very fine, was mostly spent in correspond¬ 
ence and other scribistic labours. 

Oct, 19th, Gangtok. —The most beautiful view of the snows of the 
whole tour was seen this morning about 5 a.m. For half an hour pre¬ 
viously they had glimmered in the starlight without a cloud near them, 
but about 5 a.m.. the first rosy glow of dawn began to tinge the snow 
with pink. 

Later in the morning the Travellers set forth for the honour of 
reception at the Palace! They were much struck by the absence of 
awe-inspiring ceremony and by the simple friendliness of the Maharaja 
Saheb, who met them in the door-way. The interview took place in 
a large room, furnished in European style, and all the four participants 
were a little shy. However, conversation flowed smoothly, and the 
visitors feasted their eyes upon the pretty soft colouring of the dress 
of their host and hostess. The Maharaja was wearing a long robe of 
a soft fine cloth of a subdued powder blue fastened with little gold 
buttons down the side and comfortably pouched over a red sash. The 
Maharani’s dress was also of dark blue, but it was relieved by sleeve 
linings of deep orange. It was a joy and an honour to have made the 
acquaintance of these friendly royalties. 
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Oct. 20th, Gangtok. —^There was reason to bless the zeal of yes¬ 
terday in rising early to see the snows, for weeping skies greeted the 
last dawn in Gangtok. Their preparations for departure were com¬ 
pleted about 8-30 a.m. closing with the usual signing of books and 
bakshish parade. The distance was only I I miles, and if the country 
was undistinguished it was very pretty. The way lay through deep 
jungles, and from time to time crossed a little stream. The high banks 
were covered with beautiful flowers, the most attractive being begonias 
and a little yellow balsam with an orange tinge at the base of the cup. 
On the way the Travellers had the pleasure of meeting a recently 
wedded bridal pair, looking idyllically happy seated side by side on a 
minute square of mackintosh, entirely undisturbed by the consideration 
that their baggage, including their tiffin, was about 2 miles ahead of 
them and was likely to maintain that distance right into Gangtok. 
After a pleasant chat with them, the Junior Traveller, ever resourceful, 
pressed upon them an offering of ginger nuts to fill some of the empty 
space caused by the missing tiffin. 

The Travellers themselves had reason to experience a glow of 
altruism some hour and a half later when they rode into Pakyong well 
ahead of their own tiffin and baggage and beset by gloomy fears that 
it might have gone on to Rang Po. The cook hysterically assured 
them that this could not be the case^ and even hopped off down the 
hill to observe the first distant signs of the mules* approach. All end¬ 
ed well in their arrival in time to give the Travellers a hearty tiffin of 
bovril and bread and butter, after which they happily took possession 
of the charming and comfortably equipped bungalow of Pakyong. 

Oct. 21st, Pakyong [1^,700 ft.) —^The day was not promising at all, 
and all the view there was was to be seen admirably from the charming 
French bow window of the bungalow sitting-room, so the greater part 
of the morning was spent indoors, writing letters. 

After tea the weather permitted of a wee constitutional, when 
the deluge once more set in, and the snug seclusion of the bungalow 
and the elevating literature of its stock of magazines proved inviting. 

Oct. 22nd, Pakyong. —The heavens smiled upon the departure 
from Pakyong as though determined to show how lovely the country¬ 
side could look after its sousing of the previous day. 

The banks above and below the path were thick with lovely 
ferns, spleenwort, maidenhair, oak. and beech, lace, and ribbon ferns 
such as one carefully cherishes in pots at Home. The road was an 
easy descent, except for the last 2 miles which were somewhat stony. 
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The Rungpo Chu* sang along the way, and the bungalow was found to 
command a fine view of the stream. 

The sights of Rungpo were remarkable. A bazaar beautifully 
shaded by peepul trees actually harboured a sewing machine which a 
Sikkim beauty operated with true pahari vigour. The explorers pur¬ 
sued their way to a suspension bridge, which marked the boundary 
between Sikkim and Hindustan, on the far side of which, thrill of 
thrills! was a veritable motor car. 

Oct. 23rd, Rungpo [1,200 ft .)— Momentous date! for it marks the 
end of an almost perfect experience. There was a special reason for 
haste this day for the religious instincts of the Junior Traveller, after 
a long period of hibernation, awoke and urged her to attend Church. 
So all was bustle to get her to Kalimpong in time.. Kalimpong was 
entered about 2 p.m., and the Travellers saw with dim eyes the last 
unloading of their mules, and the last leading away of their beloved 
ponies before they turned to test the qualities of the bungalow chauki- 
dar. These left a good deal to be desired, but at length bath-water 
and tea were provided, and a change was made into the kit of civiliza¬ 
tion and the twain went about their religious and social avocations, 
returning to gloat over their mails, to partake of a huge final tour- 
dinner, and go early to bed. The early evening was graced by a call 
from Dr. Graham and his daughter Mrs. Hughes, and it was felt that 
such a presence gave a Sabbath benediction to the day. 

Oct. 2^th, Kalimpong .— TTiis record cannot close without a brief 
chronicle of the circumstances of the separation. The starkness of 
the bungalow was exchanged for the beauties of Mrs. Odling’s house, 
in response to a hearty Scottish invitation to breakfast. But the 
Travellers had reluctantly to leave soon after breakfast for the retinue 
was waiting to be paid. A parade was held on the bungalow veran¬ 
dah, and after pay and bakshish had been adjusted to every one’s 
satisfaction the sadness of parting was relieved by presenting the few 
remnants of the Tour-property as keepsakes to members of the 
retinue. It was hard to realize that the time had come to say good-bye 
to friends so warm-hearted and so serviceable, so the sad moments 
were cut short by starting off down the hill which led into the heart 
of the Mission Industries. A happy time was spent among these, 
some beautiful gifts were bought, and then the Travellers took to the 
road, no longer on their beloved ponies or on foot, but ignominiously 
in a carl 


• Chuvrim* 



A FEW METHODS OF DIVINATION OBTAINING 
AMONG THE ARABS. 


Ignorance and credulity are twin sisters, the one always in close 
attendance on the other. So wherever there is ignorance, credulity 
is bound to be in evidence in some form or another. And of all the 
so-called civilized countries of the world, Arabia has always enjoyed 
the proud distinction of exhibiting most diversified and complex forms 
of ignorance. The clouds of darkness hanging over it through all ages, 
with the exception of but a very brief spell of sunshine, have probably 
been the thickest and the heaviest. This short period of light lasted 
only some sixty years, t.e., from the hijrah of the Prophet to the time 
that the Umayyad Caliphate was firmly established at Damascus under 
‘Abdul Malik bin Marvan in A.H. 65. During this interval the divine 
light of Islam penetrated these dense clouds and enabled the people, 
like those suddenly awakened from a deep slumber, to see things in 
their true perspective and realise the nature of their gross superstitions 
and stupendous follies. Freed from these and formed into a nation 
they seemed to be, as it were, transformed; they destroyed one mighty 
empire and shook the foundations of another. Nearly the whole of 
Persia was conquered, and Rome was deprived of some of its most 
fertile and prosperous provinces, such as Syria and Egypt. This brief 
sunshine, however, disappearing with the advent of Bani Marvan, 
Arabia proper relapsed into her old jealousieSj feuds, and superstitions. 
The light diffusing in all directions illuminated the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, but left the fountain-head enveloped in the same darkness as 
before. 

One result of ignorance is the belief in spirits and ghosts. In this 
mysterious world of ours, people have often observed phenomena 
which they have found themselves quite unable to explain on any 
rational basis, but not liking the idea of admitting their total helpless¬ 
ness, some of them, pretending to superior knowledge, have tried to 
explain them by the presumption of supernatural beings and ascribed 
the inscrutable to the agency of these figments of their own imagination. 
The masses, unable to think for themselves and looking on these pre¬ 
tenders to superior knowledge as real repositories of wisdom, found 
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this explanation of the unknowable not only plausible but very con¬ 
venient, for it promised to provide them with an easy means of averting 
many hitherto inevitable calamities, and of gaining ends hitherto con¬ 
sidered unattainable, by simply appeasing the wrath and winning the 
favour of these invisible beings.. And as these were further believed 
to be bound by neither space nor time^ they might by some means or 
other be induced to reveal to men the knowledge of everything hidden 
from human view. The temptation obviously was too great to resist 
and consequently, with but a few honourable exceptions, nearly the 
whole genus homo readily succumbed to it. Thus came into existence 
the innumerable cults, creeds and religions among which we find the 
human species divided. 

Of course some of these are more refined and more rational than 
others. But even the highest in the scale. I mean monotheism, is but 
a form of spirit-worship. The basis of all worship, as I have already 
hinted at. is fears and hopes. 

Every now and then we read accounts of scientific experiments 
and attempts made by the medical experts of Europe to solve the 
mystery of death. Those who regard eternal human life as an im¬ 
possibility, laugh at the futility of these efforts. But we know from 
experience that many things once regarded as impossible, such as flying 
in the air, broadcasting, etc., have not only been rendered possible by 
science but become necessaries of civilised life. The thought, there¬ 
fore, often occurs to me; Supposing the dreams of these medical men 
are realised at any time, thus putting an end to all fears and hopes for 
the next life by doing away with the next life itself, what will be the 
fate of religion? Well, this millennium may or may not come in our 
life-time or indeed at any time. The curious thought, however one 
cannot avoid altogether. 

Craving indulgence for this long digression, 1 shall now proceed 
to the subject proper of my paper. The Arabs, as I have already said, 
being more ignorant before Islam than many other people and the 
conditions of life in Arabia in those days being more unsettled than 
in other countries, were naturally subject to many more fears and 
apprehensions than the inhabitants of regions enjoying law and order. 
Means of subsistence being very scarce, and there being no authority in 
the land excepting the slender one of the Shaikh to check or restrain their 
animal instincts, the hand of every individual was against all others 
and theirs against him. The majority of the people lived a nomadic 
life and every Beduin thought it his birthright to take from others by 
force what nature had denied him. Not only individuals but collective 
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groups too regarded it perfectly lawful to obtain by plundering raids 
what the soil refused to yield to labour and industry. This inevitably 
led to individual quarrels and blood-feuds among the tribes, and revenge 
was not merely a passion but a point of honour of which they con¬ 
stantly boasted:— 

Wa tna mala minna saiyidun Haifa anfihi 

Wa la talla minna haythii kana qatilun. 

" No chief of ours ever died the death of his nose (i-c., a natural death 
by the breath of life escaping through the nose) ; Nor was the murder 
of any one belong to us left unavenged.*’ 

The result was that there was hardly a person with clean hands, 
one who had not taken part in some murder or marauding expedition. 
Thus conscious of his own guilt he felt convinced that his enemies 
must be watching his every movement and lying in wait for him. 
Everyone thus carried his life in his own hands. It was no wonder 
therefore that in this state of high-strung nerves and feelings, his fan¬ 
tasy presented phantoms and apparitions to his eyes and sounds and 
voices to his ears as he wandered in the dreadful deserts and howling 
wildernesses of the country. These words were of course the inventions 
of his own fears and expectations, but he firmly believed them to 
proceed from a world of spirits which he imagined haunted such deso¬ 
late and lonely places. To this invisible speaker he gave the name 
of Hatif. These fancied words, sometimes quite clear, at others ambi¬ 
guous, he believed to convey information regarding past as well as 
future events. This Hatif he met at almost every step in his roamings 
in the desert. It is so frequently mentioned in Arabic literature that, 
in spite of the severe condemnation of all such superstitious beliefs 
by Islam, it has come down as a legacy in Persian and Urdu literature 
too, so that the Persian and Urdu poets very often allege their poetic 
inspiration to come directly from this invisible speaker. Besides this 
Hatif, these Arabs frequently met in the desert with other ghosts and 
goblins, such as Ghul, Si'alat, etc., but it was only from Hatif that they 
fancied they got information of future events. 

Another common belief which is responsible for many supersti¬ 
tions is the idea of the immortality of the human soul. This belief in 
the soul and its immortality must have been brought to the Arabs by 
the Jews and the Christians who, on the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, Persians and Romans, came to Arabia and settled there 
in large numbers. Although none has yet been able to define it, this 
human soul is universally believed to be essentially of the same nature 
as other spirits with which the imagination had out of fears and hopes 
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already filled this world. As a matter of fact this idea of the human 
soul possessing the same unlimited powers as other inhabitants of the 
spirit-world, of these powers remaining dormant or suspended only as 
long as the soul was clogged with a material body and of its gaining 
full liberty immediately on leaving the body, went on constantly in¬ 
creasing the population of the external spirit-world with new denizens, 
released from the prison of the human body. This notion of the 
possibility of releasing the soul from the restraints and limitations im¬ 
posed on it by the body, suggested to some clever people the idea of 
bringing about the same result, if possible, by other means. Two 
different methods of achieving this end presented themselves to their 
imagination. Some thought of mortifying the body so effectively that 
it might lose some of its powers of perception, and the rest might 
become so faint and feeble as to cease to trouble and indeed to affect 
the soul in any way. This ascetism which so powerfully appealed to 
the Indian Jogis and Sadhus, was too revolting to the sturdy common- 
sense of the Arabs to be adopted by them. Instead of trying, there¬ 
fore, to deaden the bodily sensations, they resorted to certain other 
devices which they believed were well calculated to render the soul 
entirely oblivious of these bodily sensations and perceptions, and thus 
to deliver it from the fetters of the body without depriving the latter 
of its physical vigour and vivacity. They tried consequently to discover 
some means of making the soul totally impervious to all bodily in¬ 
fluences by enabling it to concentrate itself on some particular object. 
These objects were of various kinds, but luminous, bright or trans¬ 
parent substances, such as a lamp, a mirror, a glass of water, etc., 
were regarded as more efficacious for the purpose than others. Con¬ 
stant gazing at these things was believed to induce a sort of hypnotic 
sleep and liberate the soul from all material encumbrances and set it 
at large to wander through all space and time, and thus gain information 
regarding past and future happenings. This idea of a mesmeric 
slumber must have been suggested to them by their experience of 
visions and dreams in which the soul appeared to be entirely dissociated 
from the body, saw many things hidden from the eye and obtained 
knowledge of future incidents. 

There was yet another class of people who thought of gaining 
knowledge of the future and the past by bringing their souls into 
communion with the external spirits or ghosts in whose existence they 
were compelled to believe, as stated above, by their phantastic hopes 
and fears, as well as by a feeling of helplessness occasioned by their 
utter inability to solve certain mysteries of the world. These tried not 
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only to establish intercourse between their own and the external ghosts 
but, if possible, to subdue or dominate these latter. The means that sug¬ 
gested themselves to their fertile imaginations of acquiring this ascend¬ 
ancy over the spirit-world were the utterance and repetition of certain 
cabbalistic words and phrases, supposed to possess mysterious powers 
of compelling the said spirits to obey and execute the behests of these 
wizards. 

These spirits of the external world were divided by the pre- 
Islamic Arabs into three classes, angels, who were wholly virtuous; 
genii, who were partly good and partly bad spirits; and the devils or 
purely evil spirits. Prophets and apostles were believed to receive 
revelations from the first class, soothsayers from the second, and prac- 
tisers of the black art from the last class. 

Asceticism or mortification of the body not appealing to them, 
the Arabs utilised the other two means^ that is, the development and 
concentration of their own souls and communion with the externa! 
spirits. These two spheres are not kept quite apart but in most cases 
overlap. We will now enumerate and briefly describe the best known 
forms of divination in vogue among the Arabs. 

I. DREAM OR RU'YA. 

This source of knowledge was common to the soothsayers and 
the prophets, for it is recorded in the Prophet’s traditions on the author¬ 
ity of his favourite wife ’Aishah that the Prophet began his career with 
dreams and visions. Every dream that he had in those days was 
" clear like the dawn of day.” This form of revelation was not alto¬ 
gether discarded in later times also. Occasionally he received revela¬ 
tions in this shape even in his last days. The only difference between 
these dreams and those of the soothsayers was that while these were 
believed to be sent by God and revealed pure truths, those of the 
seers came from the genii and evil spirits and were consequently mix¬ 
tures of truth and falsehood or unmixed falsehoods. The criterion 
by which the former were distinguished from the latter is not men¬ 
tioned anywhere, so that in the case of those predictions of the sooth¬ 
sayers which proved substantially or entirely true, it could not be 
determined whether they were of divine origin or communications of 
the genii or evil spirits. So much importance was attached to the art 
of interpreting dreams that almost innumerable books were written on 
the subject in Arabic, a large number of which are extant even to-day 
and carefully studied by those still believing in them. 
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2. DIVINATION BY MEANS OF ARROWS. 

They believed their gods and goddesses not to be deities to whom 
the Creator had delegated some powers to be independently exercised 
by them, but spirits who on account of their exceeding piety were 
favoured by him with the proud privilege of interceding with him or. 
behalf of their votaries. 7'hey were also consulted by the Arabs with 
regard to the success or otherwise of a contemplated enterprise or 
undertaking. This was done by means of three arrows which were 
kept for the purpose in some temples. On one of these were inscribed 
the words atnarani rabbi, “ My Lord has commanded me.'* on the other 
naham rabbi, “ My Lord has forbidden me,” and the third was left 
blank. The person who wanted to know the pleasure of the Lord 
regarding the contemplated piece of work drew one cf these arrows 
from the quiver in the god or goddess’s presence. If the first came out 
It was his duty to do, if the second, it was his duty to refrain from 
dOing. what he desired. If however he happened to draw the third, 
he was free to follow his inclinations in the matter. In the event of 
a prohibition, if his feelings were too powerful to allow of his listening 
to the advice of his Lord, he occasionally did not hesitate to defy the 
authority of the god or goddess concerned, and at times went so fa^ 
as to insult him or her. For instance one tradition says that a man 
whose father had been murdered came, burning with the desire for 
revenge, to consult the arrows kept in the temple of the god called 
Dhul Khalasah at Tubalah. But the arrow which he happened to 
draw forbade the taking of vengeance contemplated by him. There¬ 
upon he became so incensed that he addressed the following verses to 
the God:— 

” O Dhul Khalasah, if the task of taking vengeance had fallen 

on you 

As on myself, and an ancestor of yours were laid in the 

grave. 

You would not have cunningly prohibited the killing 

of enemies.” 

Having given utterance to this scornful taunt, he went about his busi¬ 
ness and revenged the murder of his father in spite of the prohibition. 

Similar instances of the strong Arab commonsense prevailing 
against the superstitious awe in which these gods and goddesses were 
generally held, are many. If the god or goddess concerned failed to 
grant the boon prayed for, these wild spirits of the desert are said to 
have gone so far on occasion as to hurl stones at the idol or even to 
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kick and spurn it. As examples of this rough treatment accorded the 
god and goddess, highly curious and interesting as they are, have 
nothing, however, to do with divination, we have to forego their recital 
here. 

3. KIHANAT OR SOOTHSAYING. 

The word Kahin is of the same origin as the Hebrew word Cohen, 
the name borne even to-day by many Jews originally belonging to 
priestly families, for as far as 1 remember, it was the title of a class of 
priests. It looks probable that the word was borrowed by the Arabs 
from the Jews, was at first confined to the priestly class, and, as many 
individuals of this class also pretended to be prophets, came in course 
of time to be applied to foretellers of events. In Arabic literature at 
any rate we do not find it used in any other sense than that of a sooth¬ 
sayer. These soothsayers of Arabia led secluded or retired lives, spend¬ 
ing most of their time in some supposed spiritual exercise. This was 
believed by them as well as by their fellow-countrymen to enable them 
to get into touch with that section of the external spirit-world called 
the genii. 

FIDA ALI KHAN. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BLACKBIRD’S SONG, 

Last night I heard a blackbird call 
With a passionate thrill, 

Within the dream-hushed willow grove 
On yonder hill. 

So well I marked his tune 
I hear him still. 

He calls—to me he calls— 

With throbbing breast; 

They say that you lie dead. 

But I know best! 

Such love as ours, whilst souls are free. 
Could never rest! 


LELAND J. BERRY. 



m INDM INVASIONS OF AHMAD SHAH ABDAU. 

{Cant, from VgL IV, /.) 


The Shah himself began his march from the route of Anterbaicl, 
while he ordered the rear of his army to oppose the unprotected Data 
on the usual route. When, after travelling for some distance, Data 
reached the neighbourhood of Sarhind, he came in conflict with the rear 
of the Shah’s army. The Durranis having compelled the enemy to give 
up their position by their predatory attacks, made them go behind. 
Continuing to fight Data retraced his steps towards Shahjahanabad 
and reached the field of Badni, a place in the vicinity of Shahjahanabad. 
Though the army of the enemy adopted the methods of freebooters, 
the Durranis compared with the enemy were greater freebooters. The 
Durranis overtook the army of Data in Badni. Data caused Janko, 
the son of his brother, to flee away with a small force, while he himself 
and his retreating army got down from their horses and stood firm in the 
fight. The Durranis annihilated the enemy totally by the stroke of 
their swords and the fire of their guns. Data was killed along with 
his comrades; and a victory^ which may be regarded as the chief victory 
of the age, was gained by Shah Durrani. This event took place in 
Jamadi-al-Ukhra of the year I 173 (A.H.). The writer of these lines 
says:— 

Durrani, the Sultan of the age. 

Killed Data with an enemy—vanquishing sword. 

Azad expressed chronologically the date of this success in the 
following words; 

“ It was a (divine) help to the great King." 

Having killed Data the Shah pursued Janko; and the same day, after 
the battle, he covered at a quick pace the distance of I 5 krohs and got 
down near the serai of Alawardi. Thus he did not draw rein till he 
reached Narnol. In the meantime the news came that Holkar had 
stopped at Mukandra, near Jainagar. After the death of Data he 
hurriedly came to Suraj Mai the Jat, and requested the latter to join 
hands with him in planning the defence against Shah Durrani. Suraj 
Mai replied and said, " I have no strength to fight against the Durranis 
in the field. When the King comes within my territory, 1 shall take 
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notice of it.** In those days the Afghans of the upper Anterbaid brought 
out provisions and money from their own territories for Shah Durrani 
and reached Sikandra, twenty krobs distant from Delhi, to the east of 
Anterbaid. Holkar ran to take possession of the provisions and money. 
But the Afghans, as soon as they heard of Holkar*s approach to 
Suraj Mai the Jat, had as a precautionary measure, removed as much 
money and provisions as they could to the other side of the Ganges. 
The remnant was plundered by Holkar. When the Shah heard this 
news, he deputed Shah Pasand Khan and Shah Qalander Khan Durrani 
with 15,000 horsemen to punish Holkar. After traversing the dis¬ 
tance of 70 krobs from Narnol to Shahjahanabad in one night and taking 
rest for only a day at Delhi, and crossing the river Jamna at midnight 
and resuming the march that same night till they reached Sikandra at 
day-break, the above-named officers dashed against Holkar. Holkar, 
with his 3,000 men, fled riding on a horse bare-back, while the rest of 
the generals and men were either slaughtered or made prisoners. Pro¬ 
perties and loads were all plundered. After this Shah Durrani came from 
Narnol to Shahjahanabad, and, as the rainy days had come near, the 
Shah made Sikandra, on the other side of the river Jamna and opposite 
to Shahjahanabad, his ** Chaoni.’* The word ** Chaoni,** which has 
repeatedly occurred in these pages, signifies in the Hindi language the 
spending of the rainy season in some place, as in the “ Wilayet **^ they 
have the words Yiylaq and Qishl4q. the former, a cool place where the 
summer is spent, and the latter, a hot place suitable to live in during 
winter. Both these words are of Turkish origin. 

When the news of the death of Data and the total destruction of 
his army with that of Holkar reached the Deccan, Sadasirao, better 
known as Bado, the cousin of Balaji Rao, with well-known chiefs, 
veteran soldiers and a strong army, equipped with European artillery, 
left the Deccan for Hindustan, to make good the loss. 

When Bado arrived in the neighbourhood of Akbarabad, Suraj Mai 
the Jat came to meet with him, through the mediation of Janko; and 
Imadul-Mulk, too, through the mediation of Suraj Mai the Jat came to 
the vicinity of Muthra and joined with Bado. Bado decided that, as 
the flood in the Jumna at that time stood in the way of their crossing 
the river and giving battle to Shah Durrani, he should take possession 
of Shahjahanabad, if he could do so. With this intention he started 
earlier; and on Tuesday, 9th Zil-Hijja, in the year 1173 (A.H.), he 


* The word “ Wilayet ” in Indo-Persian literature is used to signify the countries of 
Afghanistan, Persia, and Central Asia, from where the Muslim conquerors of India came. 
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entered Shahjahanabad at the second hour of the morning and halted 
near the mansions of Sadullah Khan. Storming the fort of Ark, the 
army clung on to the tower and the Khizari Gate. For a short while 
they were busy in offensive and defensive actions at the Delhi Gate. 
On this side ten or twenty Durrani Moghuls were firing guns from the 
top of the fort. The troops of Janko stood below the lattice of the 
Diwan-i-Khas and contiguous to the rampart of the fort. From this 
side the report of a gun reached the ear occasionally. From Salimgarh 
they used to fire such a cannon that its ball went up to the sky. While 
standing at that time at the Khizari Gate, Holkar and Janko tried their 
utmost to break the gate. As the gate had bronze plates and iron bars 
and was very strong, nothing could be effected within the period of four 
hours. Meanwhile nearly five hundred men of Bital Rao, followed 
by the men of Holkar and Janko, got upon the ramparts of the fort 
through the Lion’s tower and began to plunder the imperial palaces. 
Whatever they laid their hands on, they threw down from the top of 
the fort. 

During this (rush for) plunder none cared to look to the safety 
of the fort, and consequently ten or twenty Durrani Afghans, with guns 
in their hands, advanced from the direction of the Salimgarh fort, and 
by attacks with their swords and guns threw down ten or twelve men 
to the ground. The fools in their confusion were throwing themselves 
down from the ramparts of the fort and breaking their hands and feet. 
They gave up the subdued fort. As the last resource the leaders of 
the enemy assembled together in the mansions of Sadullah Khan near 
the fort, and entrenched themselves around it. Imadul-Mulk and Suraj 
Mai, who had joined hands with Bado only as time-servers, did not exert 
themselves in this conflict. They were looking on at the game from 
a distance. The enemy made the circle of the siege narrow. Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi, whom Bado had brought with him from the Deccan, had 
the European artillery with him. He planted three cannon in the sandy 
plain below the fort and made use of them. The cannon-balls came 
down like rain on the bungalows over the Lion’s tower, the Octagon 
tower and on the royal palaces; and they damaged considerably the 
buildings of the Diwan-i-Khas, the Rang Mahal, the Moti Mahal, and 
Shah Burj.. But the safety and strength of the fort was not in the 
least affected. In this way the great battle raged, and gun shots were 
exchanged. Yaqub Ali Khan Bahmanzai, brother of Ashraful-Wuzara 
Shah Wall Khan, was the keeper of the fort. As provisions in the fort 
ran short and the prospect of help from Shah Durrani, on account of 
the rise of the water in the jamna, was difficult, Yaqub Ali Khan in- 
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timated that he would surrender the fort if a guarantee of the protection 
of honour and of property was given. Considering this condition of peace 
unexpectedly favourable, Bado expressed his willingness. After the 
ratification of the treaty and the pledge. Yaqub Ali Khan came out of 
the fort with bag and baggage and went down to the mansions of Ali 
Mardan Khan. Subsequently he crossed over the Jamna on boats and 
went over to Shah Durrani. 

On the 19th of Zil-Hijja, in the year 1173 (A.H.), the fort was 
taken possession of by Bado, and the royal family, together with the 
state factories, came under the control of the enemy. “ "1 his is the 
decree of the Mighty and the Knowing ’* (Qur’an XXXVI: 38). Bado 
appointed Naro Shanker, the Brahman, keeper of the fort, and deputed 
a small detachment along with him to keep watch over it. A worthy 
Brahman from among the pupils of this humble writer, who was a com¬ 
panion and a trustworthy officer of Bado, kept up a correspondence re¬ 
garding true facts about the affairs of Hindustan with this humble writer. 
In one of his letters he writes as follows:— 

“ This humble servant^ went to Shuja’ud-Dawlah, on the other 
side of the river Jamna, as Bado’s Messenger. Shuja’ud-Dawlah made 
a statement of his inner thoughts which were correct and true to facts. 
The purport of his speech was this, that for a long time the Mahrattas 
and Brahmans of the Deccan had overrun the country of Hindustan. 
The present trouble was an outcome of the treachery, greed and extor¬ 
tion of these people.” The purport of his writing is that, having grown 
sick of the treacheries of and ill-treatment by Raghunath Rao, the mur¬ 
dered Data, Holkar and Antaji, and also of the oppression and ex¬ 
actions of their officers, the nobles and Rajas of this land had invited 
Durrani Shah from a foreign country to defend their honour and pro¬ 
perty. The Brahman, the writer of the letter, many a time got access 
into the Shah’s camp through the instrumentality of Shuja’ud-Dawlah, 
and laid before the parties the preliminaries of peace, which howevei 
did not proceed far. The said Brahman also wrote that among the 
many causes which stood in the way of the final conclusion of peace, 
one was the fact that the Mahratta Chiefs were all vain, crooked, touchy, 
cowardly, and busied with their immature devices against the happiness 
of God’s creatures, and for this reason Suraj Mai the Jat, by observation 
of their ways, found out that the end of those people was not happ>; 
and having taken leave of them, went from Shahjahanabad to Balancl- 
garh, one of his forts. The Brahman also added that Bado Rai, vho 
held sw'ay over the Deccan and Hindustan, had gone so far in his g^eed 
and mean-mindedness that he removed the silver from the roof of the 
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royal Diwan-i-Khas and struck coins, and commandeered and utilised 
gold and silver from the plates, aloe burners, candles and lamps dedi¬ 
cated to the Qadam-i-Nabawi,^ the shrine of Sultan-ul-Mashaikh, Nizam- 
ud-Din, and the tomb of Firdaws-Aramgah Mohammad Shah. In short, 
when Bado Rai made Shahjahanabad his ** Chaonl,*’ the army wa*; 
driven to straits on account of the scarcity of grain and fodder. 1 o- 
wards the close of the rainy season he wished to come out of the city 
to plunder the population, and thus heap upon his head the curses of 
the rayat, who are the wonderful trust of God. At the time of his 
exit f''om the city of Shahjahanabad, on 29th Safar, in the year I 1 74 
(A.H.), he suspended the son of Mohiyus-Sunnah from service, seated 
M iiza Jawan Bakht, son of Shah Alam, the eminent, in the fort of 
Shahjahanabad on the throne, and appointed Shuja*ud-Dawlah Wazir 
in <^he latter’s absence. His motive was this, that Shah Durrani might 
become suspicious of Shuja ud-Dawlah and a cleavage and division 
might take place between the two. After this, having left Naro Shanker, 
the Brahman, in charge of Shahjahanabad, he moved with the entire 
army towards Shaikhpura, where Abdus Samad Khan Abdali, Qutb 
Khan Rohaila, and Najabat Khan, the landlords of those territories, 
were staying and sending supplies o.f rations, grain, etc., from the other 
side of the river to the camp of the Shah. And this Abdus Samad 
Khan Abdali, as has been related before, is the same person who, while 
holding charge of the Faujdari of Sarhind, was captured by the enemy, 
but at last got his freedom. On the 7th of Rabi’ul Ula, in the year 
1174 (A.H,), the enemy laid siege to the fort of Kanjpura. As the 
capture of a fort with the help of European artillery is an easy task, the 
fort fell into their hands after a short period of attack and defence. 
Abdus Samad Khan and Qutb Khan received martyrdom at the hand 
of Bado. Bado plundered Kanjpura and left there neither substance 
nor shadow. No sooner did Shah Durrani hear this news than the 
flame of his wrath was enkindled; and although the river Jamna was 
not fordable, he ordered his victorious army to cross it. On 18th of 
Rabi’ul Ula, in the year I 174 (A.H.), the brave men of Islam plunged 
their horses into the river, near the Bakpat ferry, adjoining Shahjahana¬ 
bad. Some forded it, while others swam across. A few, the cup of 
whose life was full, sank. The crossing of the river by the powerful 

*• The word means “Prophet’s foot.” During Muslim rule in India, many stones 
with foot-prints on them, said to be the Prophet’s foot-prints, were brought to the 
country by \nrious saints and at various times. I'hese stones were put in a shrine and 
were exhibited to the people during religious festivals. Many such shrines can even now 
be found all ov*cr the country. 
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host in this brave and intrepid manner, made Bado lose his wits. He 
had started from Kanjpura to plunder Sarhind. and had covered a small 
distance, when owing to the receipt of this disheartening piece of news 
he came to Panipat after two marches. At this time Bado had with 
him forty thousand veteran horsemen, along with a sufficient number 
of the European artillery. In spite of this he saw that in a fight with 
the sword in the field (open fight) he could not get the better of the 
Durranis. Unwillingly he fortified his army in the northern suburb of 
Panipat by planting round it the artillery, which might well be called a 
fiery sphere. And thus he settled soon for the battle. On the twenty- 
first of the same month the victorious cavalcade arrived opposite the 
Maharatta barricade, and began the holy war with the sword. Every 
day the Moslems and the idol-worshippers used to grapple with each 
other, and a number of men from both sides used to pass to the vale 
of death by cannon, swivel-guns, rockets, and match-locks. The Dur¬ 
ranis became predominant on all sides, and stopped the supply of rations 
of grain to the hostile camp from all directions, except the direction of 
Lahore in the rear of the Maharattas. from which quarter, Ala the Jat, 
one of the well-known landlords of the vicinity of Sarhind. used to 
send grain. The Durranis used to attack on this side too when they got 
an opportunity. When Shah Durrani saw that in spite of their having 
pressed hard, the Mahrattas did not come out of the chain of the a»tib 
lery, he consequently, on 28th of Rabi’ul-Akhir of the year 1 I 74 
(A H.)j began to desoatch mounted soldiers to attack the network of 
the artillery. 

Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan and Najib-ud-Dawlah were in 
the front. Behind them was Shuja’ud-Dawlah, with his army, and 
accompanied by Ahmad Bangash, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Dundi Khan, 
and Fayzullah Khan, son of Ali Mohammad Khan, the Rohaila. At 
their back was the Shah along with the Ashraful Wuzara, Shah Wall 
Khan. On the other side, the army of the enemy toe became ready, 
and coming out of the thick barricade, at a distance of a rope mea¬ 
suring a bow-shot, it took its stand. After much bloodshed,—the battle 
having commenced from the beginning of the time of Zohar (Noon) 
prayer and orisons continued till only two hours of the day were left ten 
thousand of the Rohaila infantry of Najib-ud-Dawlah, whose bravery was 
proverbial, making a musket-charge, broke through the barricade and 
reached Kotah Buraque. Balwant Rao, the father-in-law of Bado*8 
son, who was Bado’s Madar-ul-Mahamm and right hand, got a gun¬ 
shot and fell down from his horse and spurred the steed of Death. The 
Rohailas had very neaily made short wo-'k of the enemy that day, but 
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the ni^ht ht ocwn the curtam of darkness, and thus friend ^ould not be 
distinguished from foe. The Rohailas were compelled to make their 
way out of the barricade and return to their camp. Gobind Pandit, 
the revenue-collector of the fort of Etawah. who. having reached Shah 
Dara. opposite to Shahjahanabad. on the other side of the river Jamna, 
with a band of ten thousand horsemen and unlimited treasure and a 
supply of rations and grain, wished to plunder the Mahrattas who were 
associated with Najibud-Dawla and to join the Mahratta army through 
the upper Anterbaid, by crossing the ferry at Kanjpura, marched from 
Shah Dara and reached Jalalabad, at a distance of twelve leagues fiom 
Shahjahanabad. As the news of the arrival of the Pandit had already 
reached the ears of the Shah, the latter deputed Atae Khan Durrani 
and the son of Abdus Samad Khan Abdali with a band cf five thousand 
horsemen to punish the said Pandit. The aforesaid two officers, having 
cro.csed the ferries at Amrah at Bakpat, arrived the next day by forced 
marches at Shah Dara and killed the representative of Naro Shankcr 
along with the latter’s men. Thereupon they hastened to Ghaziu ld'n 
Nagar, a distance of six leagues from Shahjahanabad. and having killed 
those men of the Mahrattas who were there, they dashed to Jalalc.b? 1, 
the camp of Gobind Pandit, who had reached that spot on the same 
day, 9th Shawwal of the said year. They despatched him along with 
the comrades with their blood-thirsty swords, and secured a large amount 
of booty consisting of cash, grain and animals. They cut off the head 
of Gobind Pandit and brought it, together with the booty, into the pre¬ 
sence of the Shah. Now this was the same Gobind Pandit who had 
crossed the source of the Ganges, and had kindled the fire of sedition 
in those regions, as described under the life of Shuja’ud-Dawlah. As 
the siege became protracted and the war dragged on; as the excess of 
the dead, of urine and excreta filled the camp of the enemy with 
miasma; as the difficult task of the supply of rations and grain brought 
famine and increase of price to such a pitch that every day a large 
number of men and animals used to die for sheer want of food, and 
as the purport of the verse They have not in their power the means 
nor can they find a way to (escape) ” Qur’an (IV: 98) made itself 
manifest, the besieged ones were forced to stand at bay. And since on 
account of their declining strength they were in danger of perishing with¬ 
in the enclosure of the barricade, they all agreed on the better plan of 
dashing once for all with their collective force against the enemy, and 
thus securing for themselves either the throne or a bier.On Wednesday, 
6th Jamadi-al-Ukhra, in the year I 1 74 (A.H.), they arrayed their forces, 
put the European artillery in the forefront, came out of their barricade 
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and faced the army of the Shah. The Moslem warriors, who were 
lying in ambush like hunters waiting for the prey, allowed them only 
so much time as they (the Mahrattas) would require to come out of the 
barricade and reach about a distance of a field or two; and, soon after, 
relying on the help and protection of the Owner of all Kingdoms, whose 
state is high, made a charge with their blood-thirsty swords. Within 
the twinkling of an eye they routed the rank and file of the enemy and 
despatched a large number of the people to the ruinous home of anni¬ 
hilation. First of all Visvas Rao, who was in the prime of youth, was 
killed by a gun shot. He was followed by Bado, who, in fulfilment of 
the purport of the miraculous verse. “ And they became deserving of 
Allah’s wrath” (Qur’an, III, 61) disappeared without leaving any 
trace behind. Janko and other Chiefs whose number is beyond com¬ 
putation, were mowed down by the reckless sword, and Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, (a creature) worse than Nimrod, came out next to them. They 
put him like a bird in a cage, and afterwards despatched him with the 
sword of retribution. Great God! the battle-field was tinged red with 
the blood of the slain and the world of annihilation became too small 
for the large number of the dead. Twenty-two thousand Deccan-born 
slaves and slave-girls were distributed among the brave men of Islam; 
and the booty consisting of precious jewels, valuable cash, along with 
other articles, such as the artillery, fifty thousand horses, two lacs of 
oxen, several thousand camels, five hundred huge elephants, the com¬ 
putation of all which is beyond all possibility, fell into the hands of the 
victorious warriors. One of the curious coincidence was this, that this 
humble writer, by way of seeking a good augury, composed a ghazal 
in Moharram of the year I 174 (A.H.), and recited it in the presence 
of Syed Qamaruddin of Aurangabad (May God grant him safety!). 
He said, ” If God wishes, the enemy shall be routed.” By divine order 
my augury came out true; and the good influence of the soul of the 

Syed too made itself manifest. The ghazal is as follows:— 

A King appeared and seized the swarthy Ind; 

A moon did rise and dispel the evening’s darkness. 

Like his own beard he was mowed down by the reckless sword— 
I mean the Brahman who had usurped the vast kingdom. 

Thank God, the correcting erazer has rubbed out 

The wrong line which found its place on the page of time. 


* Sadisi Rao's name as it occurs in the Khizana-u'Amirah, is Bado. I have used 
my translation a lithographed edition of Nawal-Kishore, which however is full of 
mistakes [Tr.]. 
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At last the sword of the warrior King'^ cut off 

The lock of Ayaz which had entwined itself round the self-seeking 
heart. 

What good did it bring in the end except remorse. 

To the elephant that obstructed the way to the home of pilgri- 
agel* 

I am proud of the power of the successful Solomon, 

Who released the realm of Islam from the grip of the Devil. 

From the besieged Delhi the news came to the Deccan 
And Azad took out the rosy cup in the tavern. 

The following chronogram occurred to my mind:— 

The king killed Bado after Data: 

He was victorious in the end as well as in the beginning. 

The reed-pen thus sang its date:— 

“ Shah Durrani secured victory again.** 

Those who escaped slaughter and wandered in unknown regions were 
waylaid by the villagers, who left no stone unturned in killing, imprison¬ 
ing and plundering them. Shamsher Bahadur, a half-brother of Balaji, 
born of a dancing girl, whirled round like a sacrificed bird. And from 
among the best leaders of the enemy none, except two or three persons, 
managed to save their lives. One of them was Holkar, who after much 
difficulty, betook himself to Malwa, and from that place came to Poona. 
After the occurrence of this shameless defeat, Balaji suffered from a 
fatal grief. After the lapse of five months and thirteen days, on I 9th 
of Zil-Qa*da, in the year I 174 (A.H.), he joined his son and brother. 
A few days before the death of Bado, and along with the destruction 
of the contemptible army and on the death of Balaji, Basdev, surnamed 
Dachist, who lived at Aurangabad, hastened to his original abode, and 
became acquainted with the path that his followers took. 

A few months before his death Balaji confiscated the perquisites 
of the deserving people of the villages, such as the headman, the Pat- 
wari, the dowry-holder, the washerman, the barber, the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, etc., and thus a huge sum was deposited in the empty trea¬ 
sury by leasing them out. But in the end it did not prove auspicious. 
This innovation was hardly introduced into all of the Parganas when 


* The reference is to an incident in the life of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
who cut off the lock of hair of his favourite slave, the famous Ayaz (Cf. Chahar Maqala, 
34, 36—Gibb Mem. Ser.3. 

• The reference is to the invasion of the Ka*bah by Abrahah (Qur'an, CV: 1—6.) 
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God cut off his hand lest it should reach the garments of the poor. 
“ And they who act unjustly shall know to what final places of turning 
they shall turn back (Qur’an, XXVI: 227). 

After achieving this great conquest Ahmad Shah left the battle¬ 
field of Panipat and blessed Delhi with his presence.. Having stayed 
there for a number of days, on 16th of Sha’ban, in the year 1174 
(A.H ), he started from the Shalimar garden of Delhi and moved to¬ 
ward Qandahar. The chronogram for this event has been found to be; 
“ He returned to Qandahar.** After travelling for some distance he 
reached Lahore, and leaving his representative there he marched for¬ 
ward. I add here as an episode the events that took place after the 
above lines were composed. Holkar, who, after Durrani Shah’s suc¬ 
cess against Bado, had fled from the battle-field, betook himself to 
Poona and stayed in that region for two years. He took part, on the 
side of the enemy, in those battles which Nawab Asaf Jah II had to 
fight against Madho Rao, son of Balaji Rao, and his brother Raghunath 
Rao; and in the year 1177 (A.H.) he gathered a little strength and 
returned to Hindustan. Shuja’ud-Dawlah, the Nazim of Oudh, who 
had suffered a defeat at the hands of the Christians of Bengal and had 
come to Furrukhabad, met him at Anterbaid, and they joined together 
in a fight against the Christians. The Christians advanced from Allaha¬ 
bad and the two parties met at Kora. A great battle was fought be¬ 
tween them. Shuja’ud-Dawlah met with defeat and retired to Fur¬ 
rukhabad, while Holkar, in a piteous condition, crossed the river Jamna 
and arrived at Kalpi, where he collected a force and picked up a 
quarrel with the Rajas of that locality, and exacted a huge sum of 
money. At last he marched against Jawahir Mai, son of Suraj Mai the 
Jat, who had assumed power after the death of his father; and while 
staying behind at a distance of a few leagues in the vicinity of Akbara- 
bad, near Dholpore, he despatched in advance the entire army that he 
had with him and which consisted of nearly sixteen thousand horsemen 
to wage the war. On the ‘Id day of the month of Shawwal, in the 
year 1179 (A.H,.), the two parties met each other. The forces of 
Holkar, after a little attack and defence, took to flight, and the forces 
of Jawahir Mai plundered and pursued them. They plundered the 
elephants, horses and the effects of the fugitives. A large iiumber of 
them they put to the sword. Holkar's son took refuge in the fort of 
Dholpore. TTie men of Jawahir Mai besieged them, and within the 
first ten days of the same month of Shawwal, having succeeded against 
the besieged persons, captured five such chiefs, who sat on the elephants, 
and also ten thousand men. Hearing this bewildering news Holkar 
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lost all courage and fled away; and on 9th of Zil-Hijja, in the year 
1179 (A.H.), he died of grief. Both the ‘Id festivals were true ‘Ids 
on this account.® 

Holkar was an enemy of Islam. 

At last that source of disturbance ceased to exist. 

The reason yielded as the date of his death:— 

An unbeliever (and) source of disturbance died. 

A seventh time, in the year 1 175 (A.H.), Durrani Shah diverted 
his attention to India. The reason was this that, when, after achieving 
his success against Bado and leaving behind him his Viceroy at Lahore, 
the Shah made for his country, the refractory Indians, having found no 
rival in the field, again raked up disturbance. The Mahratta invaders, 
who, on account of Bado*s death had become lifeless, again revived 
and, as already described, having arrayed themselves against Nawab 
Asaf Jah II, waged a war. In Zilqa*da, of the year 1174 (A.H.), 
Suraj Mai the Jat took possession of the fort of Akbarabad from the 
royal keeper of the fort through an intrigue, and utilised all the royal 
workshops of the fort. The Sikh people of the Punjab, who from the 
earliest times have been a source of mischief and sedition and are 
bigotted enemies of the Moslems, in spite of their observance of the fact 
that the Shah had so many times overrun India, owing to the want of 
foresight raised the standard of rebellion and disturbance and killed 
the Viceioy at Lahore. They raised a person named Jasa Singh from 
among their community to the status of king, and, like the demon, 
they made him sit on the throne of Jamshid. They nominated Radi 
Singh to be his Commander-in-Chief; and having taken possession of 
the city of Lahore and its vicinity, they molested God’s creatures in 
general and the Moslems in particular. Hearing this news, Shah Dur¬ 
rani according to his established practice again moved towards India. 
When he came down with pomp and splendour to Lahore the news 
arrived that the Sikh hordes in the district of Rohi, a barren land in the 
neighbourhood of Sarhind, amounting to nearly two lacs of cavalry and 
infantry, mustered strong within the territory of Ala the Jat, owner of 
the land. The Shah marched, and covering the distance of 90 leagues 
(krobs) within the period of two days arrived in time against the doomed 
persons. A battle took place on I Ith Rajab, in the year 1 175 (A.H.). 
The unbelief-destroying warriors dashed suddenly and annihilated the 


* The author means that the defeat of Holkar by Jawahir Mai took place on the 
‘Id day that follows the fast of Ramazan, and his death on the occasion of the sacrificial 
‘Id. 
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idolaters. They slaughtered with their swords about twenty thousand 
image-worshippers, and an amount of property, of which the quantity 
is known to God alone, came to them as booty. Mir Awlad Muhammad 
Kuka,—May he live long!—has devised a chronogram for this vic¬ 
tory :— 

What a great victory was achieved by Durrani Shah 

Against the hellish hordes! 

Kuka said indicating the year of the victory,— 

Glad tidings and unexpected help! 

Close upon his success, in Sha’ban of the same year, the Shah entered 
Lahore. During his stay there, he was occupied in administering the 
vicinity of Lahore; and he deputed Nuruddin Khan Durrani, one of the 
cousins of Ashraful-Wuzara Shah Wall Khan, against Sakjiwan, an 
inhabitant of Kabul. In the beginning he was a MulasaJi/i or minis¬ 
terial officer under Ashraful-Wuzara, the Wazir of Durrani Shah. Once 
Shah Durrani had sent him from Kabul to collect money from Mo‘inul 
Mulk. When, in 1167 (A.H.), Shah Durrani despatched Abdullah 
Khan, his house-hold officer, from Kabul to subdue Cashmere and the 
lattei took Cashmere from the possession of the Subadar of Alamgir 11 
and left behind him Abdullah Khan, alias Khwaja-i-Kuchak, with an 
Afghan force, he appointed Sakjiwan as Diwan and came back. After 
some time Sakjiwan killed the Afghan chiefs, and, as for Khwaja 
Kuchak, he (Sakjiwan) first imprisoned him and then turned him out 
of Cashmere. And sending some money to Alamgir II through the 
Wazir Imadul Mulk^ he requested the favour of the grant of the Subadaii 
in his ownname. He had the Friday sermon read and coinage struck 
in the name of Alamgir 11, and confiscated the whole of the province, 
both estate-land (Khoflsa) and land granted to the officials 
The above-mentioned person was a handsome youth, possessed of good 
qualities and friendly towards Islam. He repaired all the shrines o^ 
the Saints and the gardens. Every day, after finishing the business of 
the Court, he used to feed two hundredMuslims with a variety of food; 
and on 1 I th and 1 2th of every month he used to get sacramental food^ 
cooked and distributed among the people. He used to bestow favour 
on every visitor be he poor or otherwise, according to the latter’s 
condition. And once in every week he used to convene a poetical 


'The author uses the term of ** Ta*am-i-Niyaz." Literally ‘Niyaz means humility 
or supplication. In India, following the Hindu custom, Moslems cook some food and 
dedicate it to the name of some saint such as Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jeelani, and distribute 
it among the people. The idea is to seek the help of the Saint towards some object in 
view or to offer thanks. 
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conversazione. All the poets of Cashmere used to attend it. Towards 
the end of the sitting he would embrace each of them. And he ap¬ 
pointed five well-known poets, with each of whom he attached ten 
scholars as assistants, and asked them to write down the history of 
Cashmere from the earliest times till his period. The Chief of that 
group of five persons was Muhammad Tawfiq, whose poetical name is 
I'a^vfiq, His original name in the language of Cashmere is Lalaju. 

Now to revert to my original theme, the Shah Durrani appointed 
the said Nuruddin Khan, with a force composed of the Durranis, the 
Qizilbash, the tribes of Khorasan and a body of the Rajas of the hills 
of Jambu, to subdue Cashmere.. Sakjiwan sent forward a force which 
was to fortify the mountain-passes and make the defence. After much 
fighting and struggling the Durranis defeated them, and having dis¬ 
lodged the Cashmere force from the mountain passes massacred many 
of them ruthlessly. Soon after they marched against the city of Cash- 
mere. Sakjiwan gave battle with the troop he had, and put forth his 
strength as much as he could. At last the Cashmiris could not make 
a stand further, and Sakjiwan along with his family was captured. 
After the conquest Shah Durrani appointed Nuruddin Khan, Viceroy 
of Cashmere. The compiler composed the following lines:— 

Sultan Ahmad conquered Cashmere 
By the might of the sword; 

The tongue of the sword expressed the date thus;— 

He again conquered Cashmere. 

And in the year 1176 (A.H.) Durrani Shah raised his standard for 
a journey to Kabul. 


A. F. M. ABDUL KADIR. 



MAHADJI SIMDHIA OF GWAUOR 


How the Gwalior State came into Existence. 

Amid the many opportunities which presented themselves to genius 
and ambition for the establishment of monarchy in India in the 
eighteenth century, there is scarcely a more meteoric career than that 
of Mahadji Sindhia, Maharaja of Gwalior. The great empire of the 
Mughals, which Babur reared after the first battle of Panipat in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, had by this time been dissolved. 
The sceptre of sovereignty had slipped from the feeble grasp of the 
successors of Aurangzeb. for they had become mere puppets in the 
hands of their powerful subordinates. The whirl-wind incursions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. during the years I 739 to 1 760, 
had sapped whatever yet remained of the great Mughal dominion. In 
Northern India, the Jats on the one side and the Rohillas on the other 
were most barefacedly challenging the power of the Mughal emperors 
in the districts surrounding the Imperial Capital. In Southern India, 
practically the whole of the Deccan had become independent of the 
irksome yoke of Delhi. The growing British power, which was destined 
to establish a great empire in India, had not yet entered upon its glorious 
career. The path between the grave of the old power and the cradle 
of the new was beset with interminable conflicts between petty chiefs 
and glorified proconsuls. The inevitable consequence was the sudden 
rise, on the ashes of the once-towering Mughal empire in India, of a 
series of small States, most of them ephemeral, but others containing 
the germs of a future worthier existence. Of such States, one of the 
most tenacious was Gwalior, whose armies and Chiefs continued to play 
an important part in the politics of India during the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. A brief account of the relations of the Honourable 
East India Company with the Court of perhaps the greatest sovereign 
of this State, should prove interesting reading to students of history. 


Importance of the Records. 

T^e records of the Imperial Record Department which deal with 
these “ relations^** date from the beginning of the First Mahratta War 
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in I 779, in which year Mahadji Sindhia came into conflict with the East 
India Company. The value of such records from the historical point of 
view will be evident from the following extract of the letter* which 
Captain J. Sutherland, the Resident at the Sindhia’s Court, wrote to 
Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, Secretary, on the 12th of August, 1838, from 
the Gwalior Residency:— 

I have now the honour to submit the continuation of the sketch 
of our relations with Gwalior closed up to this date. It is given in much 
detail to render it of some value as an office record as well as to afford 
materials for future history.** 

History of the Sindhias. 

To enable the reader to follow intelligently the subject-matter of 
this paper an account of the history of the ancestors of Mahadji Sindhia 
may with advantage be included. 

The ancestors of the Sindhia family, according to the statement of 
Captain J. Sutherland,” used to live in the south of India. One branch 
held the hereditary post of pcitel in the village of Koorerkera in the dis¬ 
trict of Satara. The head of the family received a patent of rank from 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, while a daughter of this family was married 
to Raja Sahu, grandson of Sivaji. The first appearance of this family 
in Central India was early in the eighteenth century in the person of 
Ranoji Sindhia, a scion of an impoverished branch of the family, who 
began his career^ as the slipper-bearer of the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, 
and rose, owing to his military abilities, to be Commander of his body¬ 
guard. From this position his rise to the first rank of the Mahratta 
Chiefs was rapid. Ranoji Sindhia fixed his headquarters at Ujjain,^ 
which came to be the first capital of Sindhia’s dominion. Ranoji Sindhia 
died at Shinghalpur (Shujalpur) about the year 1750;* the precise date 
of his death is uncertain. 


‘ Political O. C\, 13 Feb., 1839, No. 63‘ (1st letter). 

» Pol. O. C., 13 Feb. 1839, No. 63-.A. 

• According to Grant-Duff, this seems incredible. He says “ the Sindhias were dis¬ 
tinguished sillidars (cavaliers) since the time of the Bahmani dynasty. It l.s difficult to 
see why Ranoji Sindhia, who was a relation to Raja Sahu, should prefer a menial service 
to the military profession, which, at that time, promised to every youthful and aspiring 
spirit a rich harve*?^ of wealth and glory.” 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910, Vol. XII, p. 748. 

^Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. XII, puts the date as ” 1746,” But Mr. C, 
Aitchison says ” that he died in 1750 in Malwa.” 
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Ratioji Sindhia's Descendants. 

Ranoji Sindhia left three legitimate sons, Jayapa, Dattaji and 
Jatiba, and two illegitimate sons, Tukaji and Mahadji, all of whom, 
except Tukaji, survived their father. Jayapa’s life was cut short; he 
died by the hand of an assassin at Nagor in 1759.* Dattaji and Jatiba 
were killed during the fourth invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali (1 759-61). 
Hence it is found that within a few years of Ranoji Sindhia’s death his 
family had become practically extinct. 

Of the large family left by Ranoji Sindhia not a single descendant 
survived to perpetuate its grandeur except Mahadji, who narrowly 
escaped with his life from the terrible slaughter of Panipat^ in I 761. It 
was a crisis in the history of the family of the Sindhias. It was feared 
that the then Peshwa, the head of the Mahratta Confederacy, would, 
under the plea of illegitimacy, deprive Mahadji of his father’s posses¬ 
sions; this would have caused the name of the Sindhias to be buried in 
oblivion. Fate^ however, had decreed otherwise. Mahadji Sindhia 
was destined not only to receive back his father’s territories, but ” to 
cut a great figure in Indian history, to establish one of the most powerful 
and lasting Hindu monarchies in India and to play a paramount role in 
the drama of Anglo-Sindhia relations in India.” 

Mahadji Sindhia I—a name to conjure up the bygone chivalry of 
India! He was the greatest that his age and country could produce at 
the time. It was true that he could not oppose successfully Generals 
Goddard and Camac in the First Mahratta War,—who else could } 
History admits ” that with the worthless soldiers which Mahadji Sindhia 
had at his command, even Napoleon Buonaparte himself could not have 
done that. Generalship can go very far but it cannot of itself gain a 
victory. Had he had brave and disciplined English armies at his com¬ 
mand, he could have established his absolute sway over India within a 
very short time.” 

Chaotic state of the Peshwa Government. 

The history of Gwalior may be computed to begin from the time 
of Mahadji Sindhia, who founded Gwalior after obtaining from the then 
Peshwa, with some difficulty, a re-grant of his father’s fief in the year 
1769.* The Mahratta Government was at that time in a state of 
ferment, and this disturbed state of affairs due to the rule of the Peshwa 


•AitchUon’s Treaties, etc., 1909, Vol. IV, p. 11; Bnc. Brit., Vol. XII, p. 748. 
' Ibid. 

• Bnc. Brit., Vol. XII, p. 748. 
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was instrumental in fashioning future relations between the East India 
Company and Sindhia* ** s Court. Shortly after his assumption of King- 
ship, Narayan Rao, the fifth Peshwa, was murdered® in 1772; during the 
scramble for the Peshwaship which followed, Mahadji Sindhia seized 
the occasion to extend his power and played an important part in the 
civil onslaught. In the year 1 775 when Raghunath Rao, the uncle of 
the late Peshwa (better known as Raghoba), claimed for himself the 
post of Peshwa under the aid of the East India Company,*® Nana Far- 
nayis, the Minister of the then infant Peshwa, Madhu Rao Narayan, 
invoked the help of the French.*^ In the struggle, Mahadji Sindhia 
was the chief supporter of the party of Nana Farnavis. An English 
translation of the paper’" delivered by Nana Farnavis to Mons. de St. 
Lubin, gives a very clear insight into his fervent appeal for French inter¬ 
vention :— 

“ When the disturbance raised by Morajee is over, which will be 
ended shortly and without difficulty, 1 will call your troops from Europe 
and join them with the Peshwa’s army, when by your assistance the 
business will be properly concluded, for which a jughir shall be granted 
you from the Sarcar of the said Peshwa. But now we must set about 
consulting; the business will come to hand very soon; we shall punish a 
nation (the English) who have raised up an insolent head (Raghoba), 
and whose measure of injustice is now full. Some other men, too, who 
have given protection to the enemy, shall have their crime with its 
punishment laid before them. (Written on) the 15th Rabehsawiy in 
19th year of the reign, or 13th May, 1778.” 

East India Company's attempt to enter into relations with the Court 

of Gwalior. 

When the Mahratta Government was in the throes of civil war, 
the British Government, with their usual conciliatory policy, tried to 
conclude a treaty with Mahadji Sindhia in order to employ him as a 
mediator in disputes with other parties; but Sindhia’s ambition and his 
insistence on some of the inadmissible conditions of the Convention of 


• Imperial Gasetieer of India, by W. \V. Hunter, Vol. VI, p. 321. 

Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 31st May, 1775. The letter from the President and 
Council at Bombay to the Board, dated Bombay, 31st March, 1775, throws considerable 
light on this subject. One interesting fact elicited is that Raghoba’s troops partially con¬ 
sisted of Arab soldiers. 

Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 23rd January, 1778; 13th March, 1778; 22nd June, 

1778. 

** Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 17th August, 1778. 
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Wargaon’^ (1779) defeated these negotiations and this first attempt of 
the East India Company to enter into friendly relations with the Gwalior 
Court signally failed. 

Mahratta War, and East India Company's Relations with the Court 

of Givalior, 

The failure of the Convention of Wargaon led to the First Mahratta 
War in 1779, and soon the East India Company came into touch with 
the Court of Mahadji Sindhia. In the conflict, the series of reverses 
which Mahadji Sindhia sustained at the hands of Generals J. Camac 
and T. Goddard between the years 1779 and I 780, led him to appreciate 
the strength and discipline of this new Power which had now entered 
the arena of Indian politics. The brilliant capture by Major William 
Popham of the Gwalior Fort,^'^ which had hitherto been deemed as im¬ 
pregnable^^ by the Indians, utterly destroyed the quorate of Sindhia’s 
troops, and this soon led him to come to terms with the Honourable 
East India Company. A treaty^® was concluded by Col. Grainger Muir 
on I 3th October, 1781, by which the respective forces of Col. Muir and 
Sindhia were withdrawn and Mahadji Sindhia agreed to use his good 
offices to effect a peace, or to remain neutral. This treaty, which 
restored the status quo ante, marks the beginning of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s cordial relations with the Court of Mahadji Sindhia. 

Mahadji Sindhia's failure in the First Mahratta War. 

Although Mahadji Sindhia had lost the First Mahratta War, yet 
from the following extract from tht letter of Brigadier-General T. God¬ 
dard to the Board, dated 20th June, 1 780, it is abundantly clear that 
Sindhia was certainly not a negligible factor in this contest from the 
English point of view. Says the extract^ ^ ;— 

“ If Mahadji Sindhia continues at Oogein till up to the close of the 
rains, which, I conceive, will be the case, a powerful diversion might be 
made in that quarter to prevent his passing to the southward of the 


Aitchison’s Treaties, etc., 1909, Vol. IV, p. 11. 

** Major William Popham, in his letters to the Board, dated Gwalior, 4th and 6th 
August, 1780, gives a detailed account of the capture of Gwalior fort and a brief interesting 
description of the citadel (Pub. Dept. Prog., Vol. 24, Aug. 1780, pp. 1400-6). In this 
connection see also Pub. O. C., 28th Aug., 1780, Nos. 1-2. 

Pub. O. C., 28th Aug., 1780, No. 5. 

Letter from Col. G. Muir to Warren Hastings, Governor-General, dated Camp near 
Sessai, 20th Oct., 1781 (Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 12th Nov., 1781). 

Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 13th Nov., 1780. 
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Nerbudda to succour Nana Farnavese, and 1 would venture to pronounce, 
as far as human probability and reason may presume, that without 
Sindhia's aid, the minister (Nana Farnavese) would be immediately 
compelled to terms and enter into any engagements that might be 
required of him.** 

Treaty of Salbai, 

This treaty with Col. G. Muir laid the foundation of the East India 
Company’s relations with the Gwalior Court. The real treaty, however, 
which completed the fabric of Anglo-Sindhia relationship, both political 
and commercial, and which helped to wipe out all past strained rela¬ 
tionship between them, was signed at Salbai^® on I 7th May, 1782, 
Mahadji Sindhia being the guarantee for its observance. This treaty 
was regarded by the then Governor-General Warren Hastings as so very 
essential for the upkeep of the entente cordiale between the English and 
Mahadji Sindhia’s Court that he issued important instructions to 
Mr. David Anderson who was appointed by him to conclude this peace. 
An extract*® from the letter of Warren Hastings to David Anderson, 
dated Benares, 4th November, 1781, bears ample testimony to this:— 

“ It is, therefore, with a view to dispose him more strongly to our 
interests, that I desire you to repair to him (Mahadji Sindhia) to give 
him the strongest assurances of my personal esteem and friendship and 
of my desire to cultivate and improve the connection which had lately 
been formed between us. The most effectual means of accomplishing 
these purposes would be a personal interview between Sindhia and my¬ 
self, and I desire that you will endeavour to draw from him his senti¬ 
ments concerning it, and advise it if you find him disposed to do it, but 
do not abruptly or formally demand it.” 

Mahadji Sindhia and the East India Company, 

A letter*® from Mr. D. Anderson to the Governor-General, dated 
Sindhia’s camp near Gwalior, 20th February, 1 783, shows with what 
civility and cordiality Mahadji Sindhia received the British plenipoten¬ 
tiary and finally ratified the Treaty of Salbai:— 

** I have the honour to inform you that the treaty betwixt the Eng¬ 
lish Government and the Mahratta State was this day completely and 


*• Pub. O. C., 22nd April, 1789, No, 25. 

*• Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 10th Dec., 1781. For the “ instructions ” issued to 
Mr. David Anderson, students are referred to the letter itself. 

*• Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 10th March^ 1783, 
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finally ratified. In the morning Mahadji Sindhia, attended with all his 
principal officers, did me the honor to pay me a long visit as a public 
demonstration of his friendship towards the English Government, after 
which we proceeded to his tent, where, in the presence of a very 
numerous assembly, the ratified treaties were formally interchanged, 
the one under the seal of the Peshwa and the signature of Nana Farna- 
vese being delivered to me. and the other under the seal of the Com¬ 
pany and the signature of the Hon*ble Board to Mahadji Sindhia.** 

Character of Mahadji Sifulhia. 

The under-mentioned extract^* from the letter of Mr. D. Anderson 
to the Governor-General, dated 27th February, 1783, after his visit to 
Mahadji Sindhia in connection with the aforesaid matter, gives us a 
faithful estimate of the Sindhia*s straightforward character and of his 
desire to maintain good relations with the British Government:— 

“ Before I conclude this letter, permit me to indulge myself for a 
moment in the pleasing task of tendering a tribute of justice to Mahadji 
Sindhia. In the course of this long negociation (during the ratification 
of the treaty of Salbai) many circumstances have passed to impress us 
with unfavourable opinions. Yet we may perhaps find much apology 
for Sindhia*s conduct when we reflect that he has been acting for a 
superior and probably been often obliged to give way to the dictates 
of Ministers, by nature grasping and suspicious, from circumstances 
rendered arrogant, and many of them from peculiar views of selfish 
policy absolutely averse to the negociation. His conduct on the sub¬ 
ject of Broach, where his own interests were only concerned, has formed 
a very agreeable contrast. Nothing can exceed the delicacy which he 
has shewn in this affair. You may remember that he executed the 
original treaty without accepting any written testimony from me of your 
intentions. He has now completed the ratification without requiring 
the delivery of your grant which is at this moment still in my posses¬ 
sion.. Since the information I gave him about seven months ago of the 
arrival of your grant, the subject has scarcely been mentioned more than 
once, and then only in consequence of my repeating the nature of the 
obligation which you expected from him regarding the privileges of 
trade; without requiring any written stipulation or importuning me for 
explanations or betraying the slightest mark of suspicion he seems 
throughout the whole of this business (ratification of the Treaty of Sal¬ 
bai) to have relied implicitly on the honour and generosity of the British 


** Sec. Con., dated Fort William, 15th March, 1783, 
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Government. Candour surely requires that we should judge of his 
character rather from his conduct in these matters when he is left at 
liberty and where his own interest only is affected than from the part 
which he is constrained to act in negociating on behalf of the Peshwa.’* 

Both a Political and a Commercial Treaty. 

The treaty of Salbai, as the records^" testify, not only brought about 
amicable political relations between the East India Company and 
the Sindhia’s Durbar, but initiated healthy commercial relationship as 
well. The I I th and I 2th Articles of this treaty speak for themselves:— 

“ That the vessels of each shall afford no disturbance to the navi¬ 
gation of the vessels of the other and the vessels of each shall be allowed 
access to the ports of the other where they shall meet with no mole¬ 
station and the fullest protection shall be reciprocally afforded.’* 

“ That the English shall enjoy the privilege of trade in the Mahratta 
territories and shall meet with no kind of interruption and in the same 
manner the East India Company agree that the Mahrattas shall be 
allowed the privileges of trade without interruption in the territories of 
the English.” 

Records'^*^ further enlighten the curious that the happy relations 
and the spirit of mutual understanding which this treaty brought about 
between the English and the Gwalior Court, were so heartily appre¬ 
ciated and welcomed by the British Government, that, to testify their 
joy, orders were issued “that on the morning of I I th March, 1783, 
all the guns of the garrison at Fort William be fired in commemoration 
of the Mahratta treaty and that salutes be likewise fired at every station 
of the army.” It is also a noteworthy fact that to make the Treaty of 
Salbai an unqualified success and also “ to mark their regard for 
Sindhia’s humane conduct to the Bombay army at the time of the Con¬ 
vention of Wargaon,” the British Government granted to Mahadji 
Sindhia ” all right, title and possession in the fort, town and pargana 
of Baroach (sic) on the 6th June 1782.” Mahadji Sindhia also on his 
part, as may be gathered from the records, in order to reciprocate the 
friendly dealings of the British Government, ” granted to them an 
agreement on the 21st March, 1783 not to permit any other European 
nation, except the English, to trade in any shape in the said city, fort 
and pargana of Baroach.” Within a decade, however, a rupture took 


Pub. O. C., 22nd April, 1789, No. 26. 

” Sec. Con., dated Fort William, lOfh March, 1783; Aitchison’s Treaties, etc., 
Vol. IV, p. 37. 
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place in the Anglo-Sindhia amity on account of the high-handedness of 
Sindhia*s officers towards the English factory near by. 

After the Treaty of Salbai. 

The Treaty of Salbai will always stand in history as the greatest 
landmark in the annals of Anglo-Sindhia relations in India. It raised 
Mahadji Sindhia to a commanding position in his country. He was no 
longer a mere feudatory Chief of the Peshwa, but had now become an 
independent Chief, the mighty ally of the British Government, who 
had honoured his Court with the presence of their representative. 
The system of strict neutrality which the East India Company pursued 
after the aforesaid treaty, left Mahadji Sindhia at liberty. He deter¬ 
mined to lose no time to take full advantage of British neutrality and 
in vigorously pushing his military schemes in Northern Hindusthan. 
He was materially assisted by Benoit de Boigne,“’ a French soldier of 
fortune, and, with the army trained and disciplined by him, successfully 
reduced several Rajput States, effectually humbled the pride of Holkar 
and played an important part in the re-establishment of Emperor Shah 
Alum on the throne in 1785. 

Treaty of Gioalior. 

Two months or so after the ratification of the Treaty of Salbai 
another treaty seemed necessary to clear up a certain doubtful com- 


Mr. David Anderson, who concluded the Treaty of Salbai on behalf of the East 
India Company, was appointed the first Resident at the Court of Mahadji Sindhia (1783). 
The second Resident was Lieut. James Anderson, first Resident’s brother (1783-86), I'he 
third Resident was Cat. William Kirkpatrick (1786-87). The fourth Resident was Major 
William Palmer (1788-94). The k'ttcrs of the Earl of Cornwallis, the Governor-General, 
to these Residents, between 1786 and 1794, throw a flood of light on the Anglo-Sindhia 
relations and on Mahadji’s military career. (Foreign Dept. Miscellaneous Record No. 45.) 

Benoit de Boigne, an inhabitant of Savoy (France), came to India to seek his 
fortune. He had served under Lord Clare in the famous Irish Brigade at Fontenoy and 
elsewhere, and, after many vicissitudes, including imprisonment by the Turks, reached 
India and for a time held a commission in the 6th Madras Infantry. After resigning 
his commission he had proposed to travel overland to Russia, but was prevented from 
doing so by the loss of his papers and possessions. He finally entered Sindhia's service 
and was instrumental in establishing Sindhia’s supremacy in Northern Hindusthan. 
Chambers' Encyclopaedia says that “ he raised Sindhia’s force to an army of 10,000 regular 
and 6,000 irregular infantry and 2,000 irregular and 600 Persian horse with 200 cannons.” 
The terms on which De Boigne entered the service of Sindhia are very curious. He got 
no advance of money. He was only allowed Rs. 1,000 a month for himself and Rs. 5 
a month indiscriminately for every soldier he raised. The military career of Mahadji 
Sindhia is found in the Public, Secret, Political, Army and Persian records of the Imperial 
Record Department, 1784, onwards. 
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mercial point concerning the Salbai treaty. An additional treaty was 
therefore entered into. The Treaty of Gwalior^® was signed between 
Mr. David Anderson, on behalf of the East India Company, and 
Mahadji Sindhia. On 26th April, 1783, it came into force and a 
special clause was inserted:— 

“ In the I Ith Article of the Treaty of Salbai relating to the mutual 
intercourse of shipping, the words ‘ according to former custom ’ not 
having been inserted, it is now therefore explained that the intercourse 
of friendship shall be carried on according to former custom.** 

Last Days of Mahadji Sindhia. 

The glory of the house of Mahadji Sindhia was now at its zenith. 
It was the closing years of his life. The opinion of Colonel Malleson 
on these years will amply repay perusal: “ He was now by far the most 
powerful prince of the Mahrattas, there was none who could even be 
called his second, and it was evident from his great genius and the 
irresistible power he had acquired, that he would soon be the virtual, 
if not nominal, head of the Mahratta people and the ruler of the greatest 
part of India. What a grand prospect of unparalleled power, glory and 
grandeur lay before him! The gorgeous dreams of his youth and later 
years are now about to be realised! He would be the Captain-General 
of the united forces of the Indian princes against the foreign intruders 
who threatened to absorb all India in their ever-growing empire. He 
would bring under one standard the scattered horsemen and French 
Contingent of Tipu Sultan, the powerful artillery of the Nizam, the 
whole force of the Rajputs, and every spear which his influence could 
have collected from the Mahratta Confederacy, and. at the head of 
these combined forces, fight the great battle of Hindu independence, 
and would thus wipe out the disgrace of the Third Panipat. Visions 
of glory and empire floated before him and his fancy painted the future 
with rainbow tints, with orient colours.*’ But visions are visions, after 
all! Such things were not destined to be. While Sindhia was con¬ 
templating his dreams of future glory, he was “ suddenly attacked with 
violent fever which terminated his life at Wanauli*^ on the 12th 
February, 1 794.** He passed away in the midst of his lofty ambitions 
at a time when success seemed almost within his grasp. 

** There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.** 

A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 


••Pub. O. C., 32nd April, 1789, No. 36. 

•^ The Chronology of Modern India, by Dr. J. Burgess, 1918, p. 368. 



ARMENIANS AT AGRA AND GWAUOR 


{From the days of Akhar to the Indian Mutiny of 1867.) 

Elsewhere I have shown that Armenians have been connected with 
India as traders from very ancient times. And in my Paper on 
“ Hindoos in Armenia, I 50 years before Christ ”, read at the Lucknow 
Session, of the Historical Records Commission, I gave an account of 
the flight of two fugitive Hindoo princes of far-famed Kanauj to 
Armenia in the year I 49 B.C. where they found a safe asylum and were 
welcomed by the Armenian King Valarsaces, who showed them every 
hospitality and gave them permission to build cities and erect Hindoo 
temples for the worship of God in their own way, since Armenia was a 
heathen country then. Although Armenians traded with India from 
the days of remote antiquity, yet they formed no permanent settlements 
or planted any colonies at the principal commercial centres of the 
country. They were merely birds of passage who came overland all 
the way from the land of Ararat of Biblical fame, through Persia, 
Afghanistan, Bactria and Tibet, to purchase the spices and the fine 
muslins for which ancient India was famous. It was Akbar who in¬ 
duced them to come and settle in his dominions instead of being mere 
sojourners in the country. He was well aware of the intelligence of 
the Armenians and their integrity in commercial matters, and wished 
to improve the trade of the country through their agency. It is 
recorded by Thomas Khojamall,* the Armenian historian of Bengal, that 
during one of his tours incognito in Cashmir Akbar met an Armenian 
merchant of the name of Jacob,* who had his son with him, a handsome 
and a promising lad. Akbar invited the Armenian merchant to come 


' Thomas Khojamall died at Delhi in 1780 and his body was brought to Agra and 
interred in the Armenian cemetery of that city, where his grave can be seen to this day. 
His faithful Indian servant, Chichroo, placed a tombstone over his grave with an in¬ 
scription in Armenian. 

* There is, in the possession of an Armenian curio-collector at Constantinople, a 
unique antique jar, of beautiful workmanship, made of brass, bearing an inscription 
in Armenian of which the following is a translation :— 

** Made in the city of Lahore in the year 1616 for the use of Khojah Minas, the 
son of Khojah Yaqoob [Jacob].’* 

Could he have been a son of the Armenian merchant Jacob whom Akbar met in Cashmere? 
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and settle at Agra and at the same time induce his countrymen in the 
Punjab and elsewhere in India to come and reside at the imperial city, 
where they would be given permission by their royal patron to build a 
church for the worship of God in their own way, as Akbar knew that 
the Armenians were a religious race of ancient Christians and would 
not settle in a place where they could not enjoy the free exercise of 
their own religion, 

Akbar’s invitation to the Armenians had the desired effect, for a 
flourishing Armenian colony soon sprang up at Agra, and at the ex¬ 
press wish of the Emperor a church was erected there in 1562. Akbar. 
the Marcus Aurelius of India, who could appreciate true worth and 
rewarded real merit, took a great liking to his Armenian subjects, whom 
he regarded as a valuable asset. One of his queens. Mariam Zemani 
Begum, was an Armenian. The Chief Justice of the Empire (Mir Adi), 
Abdul Hai, was an Armenian. The lady doctor in the royal seraglio 
was an Armenian, Juliana by name. It was this lady Juliana who 
was given by Akbar in marriage to Prince Jean Philipe de Bourbon 
of Navarre when that royal adventurer appeared at the court of Akbar. 
A daughter of the Armenian Abdul Hai, the Chief Justice, was given 
in marriage by Akbar to an Armenian at his court, by name Iskandar 
(Alexander), who had come to Agra from Aleppo. His son, 
Alexander, better known as Mirza Zul-Qarnain rose through sheer 
merit to be a grandee (Amir) of the Mogul Court during the reign of 
Jehangeer and of Shah Jehan. 

# The limited space at my disposal will not permit me to speak of the 
remarkable career of this renowned Armenian who was a great favourite 
with Akbar and was brought up in the Palace, being practically the 
adopted son of Akbar’s Armenian queen, whose nephew he is supposed 
to have been, for it is a moot point whether Akbar’s Armenian wife 
was a daughter of Abdul Hai, the Armenian Chief Justice, or some 
other lady. 

The Jesuit Fathers at the Mogul Court have written at great length 
and in terms of the highest praise about their friend and great patron, 
Mirza Zul-Qarnain, and these accounts have been carefully collected 
and published by my learned friend. Father H. Hosten, S.J., of St. 
Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1916. I shall therefore content myself with the translation 
of an extract from the ” Memoirs of Jehangeer,” (Tuzuk-i Jehangeeri) 
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in which Jehangeer speaks of the Armenian Mirza Zul-Qarnain as 
follows:— 

y Jj Jtj^'t jJ iJ fj 

Alt^ ^jdJo sJ^»i>Ny«iX^ J ^ 

^1 ^LooX^i ii/^ v>^c ^i) ^ 

^^^^***)j*** uJ1xa> j 

OvMwjJ Jj|j 4-1 ^jv>afc- 

• 8 j'Jil ^ ci>U^i^ ^ iXi^ 

“ Zul-Qarnain obtained leave to proceed to the Faujdarship 
of Sambhar. He is the son of Iskandar the Armenian; his father had 
the good fortune to be in the service of Arsh-ashyani [Akbar], who 
gave him in marriage the daughter of Abdul Hai‘‘ the Armenian, who 
was in service in the royal harem. By her he had two sons, one was 
Zul-Qarnain, who was intelligent and fond of work, and to him, during 
my reign the chief diwan had entrusted the charge of the Government 
Salt Works, a duty which he performed efficiently. He was now 
appointed to the Faiijdarship of that reign. He is an accomplished 
composer of Hindi songs. His method in this art was correct and his 
compositions were frequently brought to my notice and were approved.*’ 

Mirza Zul-Qarnain (which name was given to the lad by Akbar) 
was a good Hindi scholar, an accomplished Persian poet and a singer 
of repute. It is mentioned in Waris’s continuation of the Padishah Nania 

^ .\bdul Hai is mentioned in some MSS. of the AUbarnama (Vof. Ill) as taking part 
in the religious discussions of Akbar. His full name was Mir Abdul Hai, Mir Adi. 

1 he Tabaqat calls him Khwajah Abdul Hai and says that he was an .Amir. In the 
iin-i-Akbart he is mentioned as “ the Qazi of the Imperial Camp ” (Ordu). 

That Abdul Hai, the Armenian, was the Chief Justice of Akbar’s Court, is evident from 
the following episode in the /lin-i-4fe6arf. “ In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, 
the Court witnessed a curious spectacle. The Sadr [Miran, better known a.s Sadr Jahan 
Mufti] and Abdul Hai, the Chief Justice of the Empire, took part in a drinking feast, 
and Akbar was so amused at seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitariog over their 
cups, that he quoted the w’ell-known verse from Hafiz— 

UiiL vUtoli jj 
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(page 392 of British Museum MS.) that Mirza Zul-Qarnain came from 
Bengal and presented poems which he had composed in Shah Jehan’s 
name on the occasion of his accession, and got a present of four thousand 
rupees. We have still to discover the famous poem which he composed 
on the occasion when this ruler removed his capital from Agra to Shah 
Jehanabad or Delhi, in 1648. A Jesuit Father refers to this remark¬ 
able poem as follows: “ The King at great expense had built a most 
magnificent city to which he gave the name of Ganabad [Shah Jehana¬ 
bad] ; in praise therefore of the vast city he had founded, the King 
asked Mirza [Zul-Qarnain], by far the best poet of those regions, to 
write a suitable piece of poetry. Mirza summoned up all the power 
of his talent, he wrote in verse that was perfect; but in it he sang, not 
the praises of the King, but the power of God alone: Mirza’s only 
object was to show to the King that the glory of the city and its per¬ 
fection were attributable to God alone. The King, who, in his greed for 
flattery, expected his own praises, indignantly rejected the panegyric. 
Afterwards, he submitted his name where that of God came in, so that 
what was said to God’s praise would be attributed to him. In this you 
see how Mirza’s intrepid piety came into conflict with the intolerable 
arrogance of the King.” 

It may be mentioned that Mirza Zul-Qarnain had been brought 
up in Akbar’s court with the future Shah Jehan. They had been play¬ 
mates, and the latter had to allow him many things which he would 
have suffered from no one else. 

Another Jesuit writes of Mirza Zul-Qarnain as follows:— 

” The King [Jehangeer] loves him, as brought up in the Royal 
House at King Akbar’s order by one of the queens, whom he called 
mother, and King Akbar he called father.” This clearly shows that 
Akbar had an Armenian wife. 

In I 609, a debonair Englishman, Captain William Hawkins, of the 
ship ” Hector,” arrived at Agra as an envoy from King James I of Eng¬ 
land to the Court of Jehangeer with a letter from the King, soliciting per¬ 
mission to trade in India, but after a struggle of four years, he was 
obliged to return to England, his mission having proved a failure, 
jehangeer’s kindly feelings and intimacy towards him notwithstanding; 
yet his journey to Agra and his residence at the Court of Jehangeer, may 
be looked upon as the opening scene in the history of British India. 
Although Hawkins, despite his strenuous efforts was unable to gain 
any material gain or advantage for his king and country, yet he did not 
go home empty-handed, as far as he personally was concerned, as will 
be seen presently. 
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Hawkins the Englishman to visit the magnificent Court of 
Jehangeer, arrived at Agra on the I 6th April, I 609, after encountering 
many obstacles during the long and tedious journey of 40 days from 
Surat. On his arrival, he was sent for by the Emperor to whom he 
delivered the letter bearing the King’s (James 1) Seal which the monarch 
for some time carefully examined. An old Jesuit priest acted as inter¬ 
preter in makng ts contents known to the Great Mogul. Jehangeer 
invited Hawkins to visit the palace daily and held long discourses with 
him in the Turki language, about England and the different countries 
in Europe. The Emperor not only earnestly requested him to remain 
in India until he could himself send an Embassy to England, but urged 
him, in true oriental fashion, to accept a wife in addition to many other 
valuable presents. This strange offer Hawkins could not possibly refuse 
for policy’s sake, but he hoped to be able to evade the same by telling 
the Emperor that his religious convictions would not allow him to marry 
any one but a Christian, thinking that no Christian girl could be found 
in that remote quarter of the globe; but in the words of Hawkins, “ the 
Emperor’s search was so diligent that he produced a young Armenian 
mayden of noble birth,” whom he married in 1609. 

Hawkins gives a graphic account of this interesting episode in his 
journal, which is published in ” Purchas his Pilgrimes.” He writes:— 
” The King was very earnest with nxee to take a white Mayden out of 
his Palace, who would give her all things necessary, with slaves, and 
hee would promise mee shee should turne Christian: and by this meanes 
my meates and drinkes should bee looked into by them and I should 
live without feare. In regard shee was a Moore [ Mohammedan 1 1 
refused, but if so bee there could bee a Christion found, 1 would accept it. 
At which my speech, I little thought a Christian’s Daughter could bee 
found, so the King called to Memorie one Mubarique Sha his Daughter, 
who was a Christian Armenian, and of the Race of the most ancient 
Christians, who [Mubarique Sha] was a Captaine, and in great favour 
with Ekbar [Akbar] Padasha, this King’s Father. This Captaine dyed 
suddenly, and without will, with a Masse of Money, and all robbed by 
his Brothers and Kindred, and Debts that cannot be recovered, leaving 
the Child but only a few Jewels.. I seeing shee was of so honest a 
Descent, having passed my word to the King, could not withstand my 
fortunes, therefore I took her, and for want of a Minister, before Christian 
Witnesses I marryed her, the Priest was my man Nicholas, which I 
thought had beenc lawful!, till I met with a Preacher that came with Sir 
Henry Middleton, and hee showing mee the error, I was now marryed 
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agayne, for ever after I lived content and without feare, shee being 
willing to goe where 1 went and live as 1 lived. 

It appears from Hawkins’ narrative in “ Purchas ” that his wife 
had her mother, brother and relatives living at Agra at the time of their 
departure from that city, on the 2nd November, 161 I 

They got safely on board Sir Henry Middleton’s ship in January, 
1612, and proceeded to Bantam, whence they sailed for England in 
the “ Thomas,” arriving at Saldanha Bay on the 21st April, 1613. The 
“Thomas” sailed from Saldanha Bay on the 21st May, 1613, but 
Hawkins was not fated to see his native land again, for he died at sea 
on the passage from the Cape and his body was carried home and 
buried in Ireland. 

His Armenian widow was left in a very forlorn condition, alone 
amongst total strangers, but she had a very fine diamond worth £2,000 
and some smaller ones worth £4,000, so that she had no difficulty in 
finding another English husband. In 1614, she married Gabriel Tower- 
son, who had been on the voyage with Captain Saris and had brought 
home the “ Hector,” the ship in which Captain William Hawkins had 
sailed to India. In 1617 Captain Towerson and his wife went out to 
India again and visited Agra, where the lady remained with her relatives. 
Towerson went home and in 1 620 he was appointed Principal Factor 
at the Moluccas where he was judicially murdered after suffering in¬ 
human treatment from the Dutch on the 27th February, 1623. He 
v/as the chief victim of the wholesale massacre of the English at 
Amboyne. 

It may be mentioned that the Honourable East India Company 
presented the Armenian lady from Agra, on the death of her first hus¬ 
band, with a purse of 200 jacobuses* “ as a token of their love,” upon 
a general release being given by her. 

It may be observed that the romantic matrimonial alliance of 
Hawkins with an Armenian maiden of Agra in 1609, was the first 
Anglo-Armenian marriage in this country, where during the past 300 


‘ In 1612, Jehangir p^inniut'd the English Company to establish factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabud and Cambay, and these purely eominercial houses became in the course 
of time the solid foundations of British rule in India. 

" The “ Jacobus ” was a gold coin of the value of 25 shillings, struck in the reign 
of James 1. 
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years many Englishmen*^ have married Armenian wives, actuated no 
doubt by the same sentiments that prompted Captain William Hawkins, 
the envoy of King James I of England, to accept an “Armenian Mayden“ 
as his legal wife. 

There must have been a fairly large number of Armenians at Agra 
during the reigns of Akbar, Jehangeer and Shah Jehan, judging from 
the number of graves that can still be seen in the old Armenian 
cemetery of that historic city, amongst which there are graves of many 
eminent merchants from New Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Ispahan. 

It appears from Manrique’s Travels (1629-1642) that the Arme¬ 
nian merchants had a Caravan Serai of their own at Agra, and Fray 
Sebastian Manrique, who arrived at Agra on Xmas Eve, 1 640, writes 
as follows:—“ After entering the City, 1 made my way to the Cara- 
mossora [Caravan Serai] of the Armenians in order to obtain inform¬ 
ation there about a rich merchant there to whom I had been directed 
to apply. On hearing that he was at Biana,^ three days journey from 
Agra, and also that, as it was the season for purchasing Indico anil 
[indigo], he would be detained there longer than I sould spare, I 
airanged to hire a cart for a week hence to go and see him.“ On his 
arrival at Biana, Manrique says: “ I got into touch with the merchant 
whom I had gone to see. He completed my business next day to rr.y 

'' III 1813, nn Etif^lUh doctor, J.'uiirs Short of tin* Honoiirjiblc East India Coriijiany’s 
sf r\ i (, inarrird .it Patna an Arnionian I.id\, Mary (j) name, the widow of an Armenian 
merchani named Minas. One of th<*ir dauj^hlf’rs, named Mariam, herame one of the 
Ljuri ns ol (iha/iuddin Hyder (tla first <»! Oude) and was (ailed N.iwab Sultan 

Mariam Be^um .Saheba. She re('ei\ed a monthly pension of Rs. 2,500 Irom (iha/iuddin 
Iljdfr durinj4 her lifetime, and as sh<‘ had no issue, a pension of Rs. 833-5-4 per month 
w.is .dlowed after lv>r death to her younj^er brother, Joseph .Short, and it is being paid 
to (his day to the desi endants of Josfph Short from tlu* (iovernmenl Wasika office at 
I All know, (Vide Aitchison's Treaties, Vol. II). 

Nawab Sultan Mariam Begum Saheba lived and died a Christian, anrl in 1849 was 
buried at the cemetery near Roshan-iid-dowdah’s Koth(‘e at Lucknow. The beautiful 
m.irble tombstone over her grave was broken and destroy'd by the mutineers in 1867. 
There is a mural tablet to her memory in the R. C. (diurrh (.St. Joseph’s) at Hazratganj, 
Lucknow, erected by her sister-in-lnw% Amelia .Short. 

Biana or Bayana lies S. W- of Agra on the railway to Kotah. It has always been 
famous indigo, a fact which is mentioned by Abul Fa/1 in the Ain-i~Akbari and 

Is lonstantly referred to in the Surat Factory Reconis (1634—36). There was a great 
(ompitition between the English and the Dutch in purchasing that commodity and the 
shrewd Armenian merchants of Agra played a prominent part in raising the prices, as 
can be seen from the followdng extract from the Remomtratie of Francisco Pelsacrt, a 
Factor of the Dutch East India Company at Agra from 1620-27. Writing of the indigo 
trade, the enterprising Dutchman says :— 
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satisfaction arranging for a relative of his own to accompany me, who. 
being well instructed in such matters, would be able to guide me in 
dealing with any occasion which might arise, especially with regard to 
my business with Father Antonio de Christo—an Augustlnian who had 
been a Piior at Hugli and was imprisoned in 1632-3 at Agra by Shah 
Jehan’s orders.** 

Father Manrique was an Augustinian Friar himself and had come 
to Agra to obtain the liberation of Father Antonio de Christo and some 
Portuguese prisoners who were incarcerated at Agra. He had evidently 
brought a letter of introduction from an eminent Armenian merchant 
of Bengal to the Armenian merchant at Agra whom he went and inter¬ 
viewed at Biana and who most nobly placed the services of his relative 
at the disposal of the Augustinian Prior in his dangerous mission to 
appease the wrath of Shah Jehan. 

That Shah Jehan was very friendly with the Armenians the follow¬ 
ing extract from “ Tavernier’s Travels in India,” will show. Writinv]: 
in 1665, Tavernier says: ” There are some who wonder that Cha-Jehan 
against the practice of the Mahometans, who abhor images, did permit 
of carving, but the reason conjectured at is, that it is done upon tl e 
consideration that his father and himself learnt from the Jesuits certain 
principles of mathematics and astrology. Though he had not the same 
kindness for them (the Jesuits] at another time, for going one day to 
visit an Armenian, that lay sick, whose name was Corgia, whom he 
loved very well and had honoured with several employments, at what 
time the Jesuits, who lived next to the Armenian’s house, rang their 

“ I'Vom repeated porsonnl then my opinion i> fliat at such rimes (indij^o 

sf'.mon) if is more profit.'iMe for (he IIon()ijr.'d)le Company that buyers should keep quiet 
than tlv'v should run about the country from one villa#^e to another. Goodness knows 
die Armenians do cpiite enoiif^h of (hat runnin|» and raring about like hungry fellows 
\\h(jse greedy eyes show that they are (lissalisfied with the meal provided, who take a 
taste of every dish and make the other guests hurry to secure their portions, but directly 
they have tasted each course ,they are satisfied and can hold no more. In the indigo 
market they behave just like that, making as if they would buy up the whole stock, 
raising prices, losing a little themselves and causing great injury to us and to other 
buyers who have to purchase large quantities.” 

In closing the Chapter on ” Indigo,” the well-informed Hollander writes :— 

” I have now written at length of the Indigo hearing the name of Bayana which for 
th«* la*'t four years has been very closely bought up both by us, by Armenians and by 
Moguls, the latter classes (Armenians and Moguls) export it to Ispahan whence some 
of it goes to Aleppo. In six years the English have not bought more than 600 bales, 
because owing to bad luck, adversity and mismanagement, their commercial position 
has greatly deteriorated, but if they began to buy against us, as they would like to do 
If they had the money, indigo is likely to rise in price. 
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bell, the sound thereof so displeased the King, as being a disturbance 
to the sick person, that in a great fury he commanded the bell to be 
taken away, and hung about his elephant’s neck. Some four days 
after^ the King seeing his elephant with that great bell about his neck, 
fearing so great a weight might injure his elephant, caused the bell to 
be carried to the Couteval, which is a kind of a railed place, where a 
Provost sits as a judge, and decides differences among the people of 
that quarter, where it has hung ever since. This Armenian had been 
brought up with Cha-Jehan, and in regard he was an excellent wit, and 
an excellent poet, he was very much in the King’s favour, who had con¬ 
ferred upon him many fair commands, though he could never either by 
threats or promises win him to turn Mahometan.” 

Although Tavernier gives Corgia as the name of the sick Armenian 
whom Shah Jehan visited, yet it is evident from the concluding portion 
of his account that the sick friend of the Emperor was nobody else but 
the famous Mirza Zul-Qarnain who had been brought up in the royal 
seraglio with Shah Jehan, as stated on the third page of this Paper. 

Where Tavernier could have got the name Corgia from is very 
strange, for it is not an Armenian name, and Mirza Zul-Qarnain, who 
was the person he alluded to, was not known by any other name from 
his youth to the time of his death, which occurred in 1656. 

As clever and skilled artisans, the Agra Armenians achieved suc¬ 
cess in the art of building and in the casting of huge cannons. 

In the old Armenian cemetery at Agra, there are the graves of 
two brothers, the sons of one Gregore (Gregory) the ” Master Builder,” 
who I am inclined to think took part in the building of the Taj and of 
the other architectural master-pieces of Shah Jehan. 

TTiere is also in the same cemetery the grave of an Armenian who, 
according to the inscriptions in Armenian and Persian on his tombstone, 
was an expert in the art of casting cannons and it was he who cast the 
famous gun, called ” Zamzamah ” (literally ” Hummer ” or ” Ap- 
plauder,” but the word also means a ” lion’s roar ”), for Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, the Afghan invader of India after Nadir Shah. The Armenian 
inscription on the slab, which covers the mortal remains of the expert 
gun-maker may be translated as follows:— 

“This is the tomb of Ustad (Master) Shah Nazar Khan, the 
son of Allaverdy of QaiquIi, who was an expert in the 
casting of cannons, and who departed to the Lord with 
a good faith on the 25th April in the year I 764/* 
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The inscription in beautiful Persian verse on a perpendicular 
marble slab fixed at the head of his grave, runs as follows:— 

uy jixiT ^ «u 

jUIcI Ubu^ te [; 

Lm^ 

It may be rendered into English as:— 

Shah Nazar Khan, whose name was world-famed and whose craft 
in the casting of cannons added to the excellence of even Loqman,* 
since he was a believer in the Messiah, he went for obeisance to the 
blue sky [heaven]. A voice from the unknown mournfully uttered 
the following verse giving the date of his death: “ He has kissed the 
feet of Jesus.** 

According to the Ahjad system of reckoning the date of the death 
of Shah Nazar Khan is to be found in the word ** Isa ** (Jesus) which, 
when calculated, gives the year I 784 A.D. 

And about the same time that Shah Nazar Khan, the Armenian, 
was casting terrible guns at Lahore for his master, Ahmed Shah Durrani, 
his famous countryman, Gorgin Khan, the Armenian Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir Kassim of Bengal (1760-1763), was 
casting equally formidable guns for his master at Monghyr. which clearly 
shows that the Armenians, apart from being eminent merchants in 
India, have in the past achieved success in the art of war and in the 
manufacture of huge and unique pieces of ordnance like the great gun 
** Zamzamah,** which shows that the martial spirit of the race was still 
alive in them despite the terrible and unheard-of persecutions in the 
land of their ancestors at the hands of Tartars, Saracens, Persians and 
Turks. 

Of the many guns cast by the Armenian Shah Nazar Khan at Agra 
and Lahore, the only one in existence at the present day is the famous 
** Zamzamah,** which is to be seen at the Central Museum, Lahore, 


* Lcx]man is supposed to be the inventor of cannon. 
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facing the Sadr Bazar» in which position it waa placed on the occasion 
of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit in 1870. 

There is a crude picture of the gun in Syed Muhammad Latif’s 
“ History of Lahore.” but Kipling gives a beautiful photographic illus¬ 
tration of it in his ” Kim,” in the opening chapter of which he says: 
“ who hold Zamzamah, that fire-breathing dragon, hold the Punjab; 
for the great green-bronze piece is always first of the conqueror’s loot.” 

The following is a copy with translation of the inscription to be 
seen round the muzzle of the gun: 

yy - 

** By order of the Emperor Durri Dowran, Shah Wali Khan, 
the Vazir, made this gun named Zamzamah, the capturer 
of strongholds. The work of Shah Nazar Khan.” 

On the back of the gun, right in the middle, there is a long Persian 
inscription of which the following is a translation:— 

” In the reign of the Emperor, possessing the dignity of Feridoon, 
Dispenser of Justice robed in equity— 

In the reign of his present Majesty Ahmad Shah Durr-i-Dowran, 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty as Jamshid’s, 

There was issued unto the Chief Vazir, 

From the threshold of His Highness, 

An order to have cast, with every possible skill, 

A gun terrible as a dragon^ and huge as a mountain,— 

(Yea ,the order was given) to his heaven-enthroned 
Majesty’s devoted servant, 

Shah Wali Khan Vazir. 

So in order to effect this great achievement. 

The Master-Workman [Shah Nazar Khan] called up his endeavours. 
Till with consummate toil was cast. 

This wondrous gun Zamzamah, 

A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven, 

Under the auspices of His Majesty. 

I enquired of reason for the date of this gun* 

Reason angrily replied: 

* If thou wilt give thy life in payment, 

I will repeat to thee the date/ 
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1 did 80 and he replied: * What a gun is this! 

The form of a fire-raining dragon *.** 

According to the Abjad system of reckoning, the last lines give the 
chronogram of the date of the casting of the gun as 1174 A.H., or 
1761 A.D. 

* The Zamzamah * was used by Ahmad Shah Durrani in the famous 
battle of Panipat in 1761. After the battle, on his way back to 
Kabul, he left it at Lahore with his Governor. Khwaja Ubed, as the 
carriage to take it to Kabul was not ready. The other gun he took 
with him, but it was lost in his passage of the Chenab. After the de¬ 
parture of Ahmad Shah Durrani, the great gun came into the possession 
of the Sikh Sardars of the Bhangi tnisl (hence its name ** Bhangianwali 
tope**). It came to be regarded as a talisman of supremacy among 
the Sikhs. Eventually it came into the possession of Ranjit Singh and 
was used by him at the siege of Mooltan in 1818. It is made of a 
mixture of copper and brass, obtained by ]azia, a metal vessel having 
been taken from each Hindoo house at Lahore. The gun is 14i feet 
in length, exclusive of the casemate, the aperture of the bore being 
9i inches. 

Few visitors to Agra know of the existence in that historic city of 
an old Christian mausoleum which has for over three centuries with¬ 
stood the ravages of time and the elements, to say nothing of the 
vandalism of the Jats or the fanaticism of Shah Jehan, who, at the in- 
stignation of his favourite queen, Mumtaz Mahal of Taj fame, laid 
sacrilegious hands on the places of Christian worship which had been 
erected at Agra and Lahore by the good Jesuit Fathers during the hal¬ 
cyon days of the tolerant Akbar and his equally liberal-minded son 
Jehangeer. 

The Mausoleum, which is not built of marble, like the world-famed 
Taj. is nevertheless the oldest Christian structure in Northern India, 
having been erected in 1611 at the old Armenian Cemetery* of Agra 


• In this extensive Christian cemetery, lies buried, amongst other notable Europeans 
.and Jesuit Fathers, John Midnall or Mildenhall, the first and the only Englishman that 
saw Akbar the Great. Midnall died at Ajmere in 1614, and as there was no Christian 
cemetery in that place, hig body was removed by the good Jesuit Fathers and interred 
if; the Armenian graveyard at Agra. The Portuguese inscription on the red sandstone 
tablet at the head of his grave is as follows : “ J0.\ DE MENDENAL, INGLES, 

MOREO AOSI.E. JUNHO 1614.” When I last visited the cemetery in December, 

1929, 1 was pleased to see that the Archaeological Department had at last placed a white 
marble slab over his grave with a suitable inscription in English. This was not there in 
1919 when I was deciphering and copying the large number of Armenian inscriptions 
in that historic cemetery. 
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over the grave of a very wealthy, and a highly pious and charitable 
Armenian merchant, Khojah Martyrose by name. And as the name 
Martyrose means a Martyr in the Armenian language, the place has 
been called “ Martyr’s Chapel,” which is a misnomer, if not misleading, 
as the Armenian merchant Martyrose who lies buried in that Mortuary 
Chapel, did not win a martyr’s glorious crown. 

It is an octagonal building of masonry surmounted by a beautiful 
dome with a cross on the cupola over the dome. 

As you enter the chapel you will find, in the right hand niche, 
two mural tablets of sandstone, one with an inscription in Armenian at 
the head, and the other with a Persian inscription at the foot of the 
grave of the pious Armenian merchant, both being in a fairly good state 
of preservation despite their great age. 

The Persian runs thus:— 

jSij 

The inscription in Armenian is as follows:— 

b DL8U 

ni“hb% iTo^sbUb iru.P8bpnu ^nh 

'Ull8b b llMrhll8 

bh bS CB CU W 

^11805 fbMi 


There have been several translations of the Persian inscription 
since 1876 by Dr. Fiihrer and others, but none of them have been ren¬ 
dered into English correctly, as will be seen presently. The Armenian 
inscription runs as follows; 
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In this tomb rested the pilgrim Martyrose, son of Pheerbashee 
of Julfa. Died at the city of Agra and gave his goods 
to God for his soul, in the year 1060 of the Armenian 
era.** 

The Armenian era commenced in the year 551 A.D., so that the 
year 1060 of that era will be 1611 A.D.. which corresponds with the 
date given in the Persian inscription. 

In this connection I may mention that the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment have, in the interests of archaeology, placed a white marble slab 
over the grave of the Armenian Martyrose, with the following inscrip¬ 
tion, which is a translation, though not a correct one, of the Persian 
inscription at the foot of the grave and it runs thus:— 

Here lies holy Khwaja Mortenepus. Armenian, who was a 
professed disciple of Christus and who was a righteous 
man; whatever he had he gave in charity to the poor, 
in token of fidelity to his adored master. In the year 
one thousand six hundred and eleven from the birth of 
Christ.” 

As there are some glaring mistakes in the above translation, I give 
a correct rendering of the original Persian inscription, as copied by me 

in 1919: 

** Here lies interred the Armenian Khwaja Martinus, the pilgrim, 
who called himself the slave of Christus, and as he was 
of a charitable disposition, he gave whatever he possess¬ 
ed, in charity, to the poor out of respect for the Lord. 
(In the year] one thousand, six hundred and eleven 
from the birth of the Lord Jesus.** 

It will be observed that in the translation of the Archaeological 
Department, the name of the deceased, which is the most essential part 
of the epitaph, has not been translated correctly, for instead of the 
Persian ** Martinus,** the Latin name for Martin or Martyrose, the erudite 
translators of the Archaeological Department have got, I cannot under¬ 
stand how or where from, the jaw-breaking name ” Mortenepus,** which 
is not an Armenian name at all. Then again, the Persian word 
** moqdcsi,** which means a pilgrim in Armenian (one who has visited 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem), has been wrongly translated as 
” moqaddasi ’* which means a holy man, and in the same manner the 
Persian word ** gholam ** (a slave) has been translated as a ** disciple.** 
What a faithful translation! 
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Now a person who humbly called himself the “ Slave of Christus ” 
—Christus being the Armenian name for Christ—would turn in his 
grave if he were called a “ holy man/’ so that the incompetent trans¬ 
lators have done a great injustice to the memory of that humble and 
devout Christian by calling him “ holy.” 

Now let us see who this pious and charitable Armenian merchant 
was and where he hailed from. In his ” Annual Letter ” to Rome, 
Father Joao de Velasco. S.J., S.J.. writing from Agra on the 25th day 
of December, 1612, says:— 

” The King [Jehangeer] granted us for burying the Christians a 
convenient and ample ground, whither the remains of the Christians 
were transported amid solemn prayer on the 2nd of November [All 
souls* Day] ; the presents offered by the Christians for the dead were 
distributed among the poor, whether of the faithful or of the pagans; 
whatever remained was carried to the jail to comfort the prisoners, 
which act of charity astonished and edified the Moors [Mohammedans] 
not a little. Lately this place [Cemetery] was adorned with a Chapel 
(templum), erected with the alms of a pious Armenian, who, free from 
the bonds of wedlock after the death of his wife, went to Rome and 
Jerusalem on a pilgrimage to the holy places of our Redemption. From 
there he went back to his country (patria) and bestowed on the two 
sons, left him after his wife’s death, whatever they had a right to, after 
which he devoted himself so wholly to God that he called himself only 
the Lord Jesus’ little slave (mancipiolum), and did not allow others 
to call him by any other name. However, he travelled divers countries 
as a merchant, buying and selling goods, and making profits amounting 
to many thousands of gold pieces (Aurei). But all his gains he gave 
away to the poor or spent in other works of piety and charity, and that 
sc faithfully that he was loth to subtract anything for his own susten¬ 
ance: for, he would say repeatedly that these goods were no longer his, 
but the Lord Jesus’, to whom he had consecrated himself. 

Once, after a long time, five thousand gold pieces [gold Mohurs) 
were adjudged him at last in a law suit, when, to the judge’s wonder, 
he presently distributed among the needy the money he had received; 
he ransomed very many captives from his own purse, relieved many in 
their wants, gave dowries to poor women of good character, and thus, 
like the Lord Jesus’ very faithful servant, he spent his goods and his 
life. Doubtless, he deserved to enter into the joy of his Lord. He 
was buried in the Chapel (in templo) he had built, and he asked Father 
Xavier to write over his tomb: ‘Here lies Martin (Martinus), the 
slave of the Lord Jesus.’ This was done, and after his death all that 
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remained of his goods was partly spent in building and adorning the 
Chapel, as he had ordered, partly given to the poor, whom he had 
appointed heirs to his property.** 

The above testimony from the pen of a good Jesuit priest, who 
evidently knew the pious Armenian merchant personally, is eloquent 
proof of the goodness of my noble countryman. My learned friend. 
Rev. Father H. Hosten, S.J., of St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, who 
brought to light the above highly interesting letter, and to whom 1 am 
personally grateful for the valuable discovery, comments on it, in his 
interesting account of the Armenian Mirza Zul-Qarnain, as under:— 

“ Is it not pathetic that the inscription on that good man’s grave 
should have been so long a puzzle to antiquarians, or that his good 
deeds should be made public again after an oblivion of three centuries } 
The inscriptions on his tomb, both in Armenian and Persian, are near 
the right-hand recess of the octagonal Chapel, as one enters. These 
lines, the oldest in the Cemetery, will have been read at times with in¬ 
credulity, as a piece of vain boasting. How modest an expression they 
are of great realities and of the gratitude of the poor!” 

This is the history of the oldest Christian structure in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, and it is to be hoped that future compilers 
of Guide-Books to Agra will include that venerable edifice in the itiner¬ 
ary of the places and sites of historical and archaeological interest which 
are visited annually by hundreds of tourists and globe-trotters who flock 
to Agra during the winter months from all parts oif the civilized world 
to see, study and admire the master-pieces of Mogul architecture—the 
beautiful Taj, the most magnificent tomb of Itimad-ud-dowlah, the 
matchless Pearl Mosque of Shah Jehan, and the majestic Fort of Akbar 
which bear silent testimony to the glorious achievements and the un¬ 
paralleled magnificence of the Great Moguls. 

Although the once flourishing Armenian Colony of Agra had 
almost died out by the middle of the last century^ yet when the Mutiny 
broke out, an Armenian of Agra, Major John Jacob, the second son of 
Colonel Jacob of Gwalior, fought against the mutineers and laid down 
his life for the British cause. Another Armenian, Mr. Parsick'® (Barsegh- 
Basil) who was the Deputy Collector of Agra, was sent to Fatehpur 
Sikri and did good service in repressing an outbreak on the part of the 
turbulent characters of the place and with the aid of the tahsildar, Irshad 


Parsick’s father, Petrus, died at .‘\gra in 1826 aged 43 years, and his mother. 
Magdalena, died in 1831 aged 30 years, and they are both buried in the Armenian 
cemetery of .Agra, vNherc their graves can be seen to this day. 
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Ali, managed to keep the road open between Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 
He organised an armed force to prevent disorder and derived much 
assistance from the friendly Zamindars of Nagla Sarai, Dabar, Basahra 
Raja. Nagar, Santha Singharpur and Abhnapura, driving off the maraud¬ 
ing Gujars on more than one occasion and preventing a large number 
of the disarmed mutineers from occupying Fatehpur Sikri. 

It is sad to reflect that the once flourishing Armenian community 
of Agra is now extinct after an existence of 300 years, from the days 
of Akbar up to the middle of the 19th century. The only landmarks 
which are left in that historic city, are the numerous graves in the old 
Armenian cemetery where some great men lie buried. The last 
Armenian, one Avetis Galstaun, who was born and bred at Agra, died 
there about I 0 years ago. 

Coming nearer home, an Armenian of Delhi, Colonel Jacob by 
name, distinguished himself in the military service of the Scindhia whom 
he served faithfully and loyally for an uninterrupted period of 70 years, 
and died full of years and honours on the 24th June, 1850 at the ripe 
old age of 95 years and 3 months. 

He was held in such high esteem by the Scindiah that the whole 
city went into mourning at his death, and during the funeral, which was 
largely attended by the nobility and the military officers of State, 95 
minute-guns, equal in number to the years of the veteran, were fired 
from the ramparts of the historic Fort. 

His grave is in the Armenian cemetery of Gwalior with a beautiful 
tombstone bearing inscriptions in three languages, viz., Armenian, Eng¬ 
lish and Persian. The epitaph in English is as follows:— 

Sacred to the memory of Colonel Jacob. Born 24th of March, 
1755 obiit 24th June, 1850. Aged 95 years and three 
months. 

He commanded the first Brigade of Scindiah whom he faithfully 
served for 70 years. 

May he rest in peace. 

A beautiful oil painting of Colonel Jacob in military costume is in the 
possession of Mr. John M. Reghelini, of Agra, who is a great, great- 
grandson. in the female line, of Colonel Jacob. Colonel Jacob was 
born of respectable Armenian parents at Delhi in 1755. His father 
Petrus (Peter) was a merchant from Erivan in Armenia, and his mother, 
Joanna, was the daughter of Elchee (Envoy) Johanness, an Armenian 
from Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Ispahan, the former capital of 
Persia, where a large Armenian colony was settled by Shah Abbas the 
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Great in 1605. Colonel Jacob’s father died at Delhi, but his grave 
cannot be found, as all the old Christian cemeteries and churches in 
that city were destroyed by the mutineers in 1857. His mother died 
at Agra on the 6th February, 1802, and lies buried in the old Armenian 
cemetery at Lashkarpur. He had two sisters, both of whom lived and 
died at Agra and are buried in the same cemetery where their mother 
is interred. 

After the death of his father at Delhi, Colonel Jacob inherited, 
from his father’s estate, a sum of five thousand rupees, which in those 
days was considered a fairly good heritage. A similar sum was given 
to his mother, and his two sisters received jointly the residue of the 
estate, amounting to five thousand rupees, according to the Armenian 
law of inheritance. With the money inherited from his father, young 
Jacob, who evidently had no love for commerce or trade, turned his 
attention to military pursuits, in which he was destined to achieve much 
greater success than in the prosaic field of commerce in which his fathci 
had laboured for several years at Delhi. It was the golden age of 
foreign military adventurers in India and young Jacob conceived the 
happy idea of following in their footsteps. He formed a military Corps 
and fought for the different native Chiefs on the remuneration system 
then prevailing in the dominions of the decadent Mogul llmplre. 
Having attached himself to the Rajah of Burtpore, his C>orp8 giew daily 
in strength under the auspices of that Chief, and for a period of three 
years he did well. He then fell seriously ill and was obliged to make 
over the control of his Corps to one of his brothers-in-law, who being 
a merchant with no knowledge of military affairs, allowed the Corps to 
get demoralised, with the result that many of the soldiers deserted and 
took up service elsewhere. On his recovery, Jacob with the remnants 
of his Corps entered in 1780 the service of General De Boigne, who was 
then in command of Scindhia’s army. He fought at the battle of 
Oojein, and for his bravery he was made a Colonel by Dowlat Rao and 
given the command of the I st Brigade, which was composed of 12 
Regiments of infantry, 4 Cavalry, I Brigade of artillery with 150 guns. 
His pay was 3,000 a month, besides the revenue of the villages of 
Jagsowlie and Soosara, which was designated ** Nankar ” at Gwalior. 
TTie troops under his command were paid out of the revenues of the 
three “ illaqas ” (districts) known as Ambah, Kutwall, Bhind and 
Attair, computed at about 18 lakhs a year, which sum was collected by 
him and distributed among the troops. And because he paid the troops 
under him regularly they held him in the highest respect and served 
him most faithfully, whereas the troops that were under the command 
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of Colonel John Baptiste Filose were always in a state of mutiny, as 
will be seen from the following extract from the “ Letters from a Maha- 
ratta Camp during the year 1809,** in which it is stated that “ in justice, 
however, to the Hindoo character, I must repeat, that where they are 
well treated, no people on the fact of the earth are more obedient, or 
are more easily governed, this is even here exemplified, in the difference 
of behaviour between the Sipahis of the two regular brigades: those of 
Jacob being rarely guilty of any disturbances or excesses, while those 
of Baptiste are as seldom out of a state of absolute mutiny: a difference 
attributable chiefly to the different modes in which they are paid, Jacob 
holding certain lands in ]aedad, for the payment of his corps, while 
Baptiste is entirely dependent on the Sarkar, and obliged to have fre¬ 
quent recourse to Dhurna^ mutiny and other Mahratta expedients, to 
extort the smallest portion of the dues of himself and his troops.** 

Colonel Jacob held the highest and the most important position 
in the formidable army of the Scindiah before the memorable battles 
of Maharajpore and Puniar which sealed the doom of the Scindiah’s 
“ irrepressible army ** in 1843. In the “Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian official,*’ Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman writes of the 
Gwalior army in 1833 as follows: 

“ The present force at Gwalior consists of three regiments of 
infantry under Colonel Alexander, six under the command of Apaji, the 
adopted son of the late Bala Bai, eleven under Colonel Jacob and his 
son, [David], five under Colonel Jean Baptiste Filose, two under the 
command of the Mamu Sahib, the maternal uncle of the Maharajah, 
three in what is called Babu Baolis* campo, in all thirty regiments, con¬ 
sisting, when complete, of six hundred men each, with four field-pieces. 
The “ Jinsi,” or artillery consists of two hundred guns of different 
calibre. There are but few corps of artillery and these are not con¬ 
sidered very efficient I believe.” 

From an Armenian journal published at Calcutta in 1850, I find 
that Colonel Jacob left, after his death, an estate worth 6 lakhs of 
rupees in hard cash and government securities, besides his palatial 
house at Naumahalla. Colonel Jacob had two sons, David and Owen; 
the former held the rank of a Major under his father on a salary of 
Rs. 1,800 per month, whilst the latter held the post of a Captain under 
his brother. Major David Jacob, on a salary of Rs. 900 a month. 

Major David led an extravagant, luxurious and licentious life, sur¬ 
rounded by noted musicians and dancing-girls and his stables of valuable 
horses arid tame tigers were noted at Gwalior. He died of phthisis 
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on the 19th September, 1848, aged 35 years, and lies buried in the 
Armenian cemetery at Gwalior. His widow, Salbi, who died at 
Gwalior in 1893, was the daughter of an Armenian merchant of Cal¬ 
cutta, Pogose Carapiet by name. They had two daughters, Pherine, 
known as Mutrujan, who married Major Stephen Reghelini of Begum 
Samru's army, and Sarah, known as Chultrujan, who married an Arme¬ 
nian, Shafraz Warden, of Agra. Gregory Warden, late Head Trans¬ 
lator of the Allahabad High Court, was a brother of Shafraz Warden 
referred to above. Both the daughters of Major David Jacob are 
dead. They were alive in 1919 when I last visited Agra. Mr. John 
Michael Reghelini, the popular Munsarim (Registrar) of the Agra Chief 
Judge's Court, is a grandson of Mrs. Pherine Reghelini, the grand¬ 
daughter of Colonel Jacob, as stated above. 

In this connection I may mention that both the grand-daughters of 
Colonel Jacob were in receipt of pensions from the Gwalior Darbar in 
recognition of the valuable and meritorious services of their grandfather, 
and I am pleased to hear that Mr. John M. Reghelini has been granted, 
in 1928, a muafi or pension of Rs. 75 per month for life, in recogni¬ 
tion of the long and meritorious services of his great, great-grandfather, 
Colonel Jacob, to the Gwalior State. 

The second son of Colonel Jacob, Captain Owen or John Jacob, 
left Gwalior after the death of his father in 1850 and went to reside 
at Agra in the large Kothi (house) in the Cantonments which is visible 
from the ramparts of the Agra Fort. He was very partial toward 
Mahommedans, with whom he associated mostly. When the Mutiny 
broke out at Agra in 1857, he was persuaded by all his English and 
Armenian friends to take refuge in the Agra Fort with them, but his 
confidential Mematie servants dissuaded him from doing so, and by 
acceding to their wishes he fell into the trap cleverly laid for him by 
those robbers, who killed him and sacked his palatial house. 

Major Owen Jacob was commanding the loyal Agra troops against 
the mutinous Neemuch Brigade at the village of Susseva on the plain 
beyond Shahganj, on the 6th July, 1857, when alas! he was the first to 
fall by the hands of his Memate confidants, in whose integrity and 
valour to defend him to the last he had unfortunately every confidence. 
His body, which was mutilated beyond recognition by the blood-thirsty 
mutineers, was brought down to Agra and buried in the compound of 
his Kothi, and over his grave his widow erected a marble monument 
which can be seen to this day, bearing an inscription as follows:— 

Sacred to the memory of Major John Jacob, late of Scindiah 
Army, son of the late Colonel Jacob Pet ruse of Gwalior. 
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killed at Agra by the rebels on the 6th July, 1857. 
Aged 43 years. 

This monument is respectfully 'erected by his disconsolate 
widow and daughter. It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put any confidence in man. 

Me had an only daughter who married a Frenchman, Debeneau, who 
was distantly related to General Ventura of Ranjit Singh’s Sikh 
Army. Their son, James Debeneau, with his wife and children lived 
at Sirdhana with their grandmother. Major John Jacob’s widow, in 
rather crippled circumstances. 

Helen, the pious widow of Colonel Jacoby died at Gwalior on the 
3rd July, 1871, aged 86 years, and was buried at the Armenian 
cemetery of that place next to her husband. Their only daughter, 
Merinjan, who had married an Armenian from Basra, Johanness 
Menatsakan Pogose, died at Gwalior on the 14th October. 1875. 
leaving an only son, Sarkies, who died at Gwalior, without issue, in 
1897. Johanness M. Pogose, the son-in-law of Colonel Jacob, died at 
Gwalior in 1892, aged 85 years. 

Helen, the widow of Colonel Jacob, gave in 1865 a donation of 
Rs. 6,000 to the Roman Catholic Mission at Agra, towards the erection 
of a chapel at Simla, as can be seen from the following letter of the 
Superintendent General of the Catholic institutions:— 


To 

Mrs. Colonel Jacob, 

Gwalior. 


Agra Catholic Cathedral House, 

14th January 1865. 


Dear Madam, 

I was duly favoured with your letter of the 9th instant enclosing 
receipts and amounts on the Agra Bank to the amount of Rupees Six 
Thousand (6,000) and am very glad to say in reply that after com¬ 
municating your wishes to the Manager, he has transferred the amount 
to my name with instructions that I may withdraw the same on the 1st 
January 1866, according to the Rules of the Deposits in the Bank. 

It is needless to say that the above sum shall be scrupulously 
applied towards the building of a Chapel at Simla. I shall also take 
care that your name shall be recorded as a grand benefactress of the 
Mission and I trust that the prayers that will be offered in the said 
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house of God, which is expected to be erected with your charitable 
donation, will call on you a due reward in this and in the world to come. 

Imploring on you the blessing of God. 

I remain. 

Dear Madam, 

Yours faithfully, 

F. LEWIS. 

Superintendent General, Catholic Institutions. 

Prior to her death, Helen, the pious widow of Colonel Jacob, sent 
to the Armenian Church at Calcutta and to the Cathedral at Julfa 
(Ispahan) all the sacred vessels and vestments, of great intrinsic value, 
which had belonged to the Gwalior Armenian Church erected by 
Colonel Jacob, who maintained for many years an Armenian priest at 
his own expense to attend to the spiritual wants of the Armenian 
colony at Gwalior, which at one time numbered thirty families, all of 
whom were in the military service of the Gwalior State. , 

A number of Armenians served under Colonel Jacob as officers— 
commissioned and non-commissioned—of whom some built up 
considerable fortunes. One, Major Johanness, left a fortune of 
Rs. 500,000; another, Woskan, returned to his native town of Erivan 
in Armenia, and there enjoyed a life of luxury and ease. After the 
battles of Maharajpore and Punniar in 1843, which resulted in the 
disbandment of the huge army of the Scindhia, most of the Armenians 
quitted Gwalior and gave up their martial occupations for good. 

There are no Armenians now left at Gwalior and the only vestiges 
of the once flourishing colony are the Armenian cemetery and Colonel 
Jacob's Campo, Parade and Garden. His palatial house at Naumahalla 
where the Armenian Church was located, is now in the occupation of 
the Gwalior Municipality. 

Major Johanness, better known as " Waness Sahib,” had construct¬ 
ed an artificial tank and a well, both of which are in existence to this 
day at Gwalior and are known as ” Waness Sahib ka talao and kooa.” 
Major Johanness had married a sister of Colonel Jacob's wife, by name 
Shahzadi Bisab. He died, without issue, at Gwalior on the 1st July, 
1829, aged 60 years and his body was removed to Agra and buried 
at the Armenian cemetery there. 


MESROVB J. SETH. 



UiMEMPLOVMEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


The problem of unemployment has reached an acute stage and 
is becoming increasingly difficult to tackle. This difficulty will be still 
more intensified as years pass on and the anxiety of parents and guar¬ 
dians will know no bounds, while the dicontent and despair of the 
educated youths will grow deeper and deeper. Unless something is 
done in all seriousness to solve a substantial portion, at any rate, of the 
problem the situation will become alarming. The unrest among the 
educated youths is evidenced by their disregard of discipline and the 
gradual evaporation of loyal sentiments. 1 hey feel little hesitation in 
indulging in irresponsible talk, demonstrations and actions. Their 
education is a blind alley, their future uncertain and prospects all round 
are gloomy. They are driven into the beaten track by their parents 
and guardians, partly through force of habit and partly because they 
know no other way. The traffic on the way, however, has become so 
congested that it cannot carry it any longer, and unless other avenues 
are opened up it will be a case of * Road closed.” If everybody who 
receives a college education aspires to be a servant where will masters 
be found ? The time has come to cry halt and efforts have to be made 
for a pioper adjustment of the educational policy suited to the needs 
of the people. When, however, the adjustment will be made nobody 
knows, and even if the seeds are sown in the near future they will take 
a long time to bear fruit. In the meantime the strain will become 
insupportable, and an immediate alternative must be found which will 
bring about an amelioration of the condition of the educated youths 
not as a temporary measure but as a permanent remedy. Spasmodic 
efforts are no doubt made by opening a technical school here or a 
weaving-school there, but from the way in which they are made and 
the spirit in which they are received it will probably take a century 
for them to do any appreciable good. The craze for secure jobs and 
dependence on others must cease and a feeling of confidence and self- 
dependence has to be created. How could this be effected and how 
could relief be given with the least possible expenditure to the greatest 
number of the unemployed ? To my mind the solution lies in a plan 
of campaign similar to that followed by the Marwaris, but in a more 
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organised and scientific manner. The Marwaris took up the work of 
distribution and sales and now the bulk of the trade is in their hands. 
With the accumulation of wealth they are turning their attention to the 
work of production. The two principal departments of business, 
namely buying and selling, chiefly the latter, offer an almost inexhaust¬ 
ible supply of openings to honest and hard-working young men. Manu¬ 
facturers and merchants have now the world for their market and their 
sales-campaign is necessarily comprehensive. The unemployed youths 
can form a link in most of the selling schemes. All progressive 
business-houses now prepare estimates ahead and the central interest is 
probable sales. They prepare a Sales Chart on which is shown the 
average sale month by month for the past couple of years or for the 
last trading year. They then aim at so much per cent, increase of 
sales for each month during the coming twelve months. They next 
figure out an advertising allocation which will help in producing the 
desired sales quota. In many businesses more reliance is placed on 
travelling salesmen and extra travellers are taken on. The cost of 
extra travellers corresponds to the cost of extra advertising. Crores 
of rupees are spent annually for the purpose of sales promotion and 
by creating efficient organisations in the different districts of Bengal 
we can enlist the major portion of the unemployed youths in the 
services of manufacturers and merchants to help them in getting their 
desired sales quota or even in exceeding them. The organisation will 
be worked by educated youths under proper supervision, and they will 
help the commercial community in retaining their custom and in in¬ 
creasing their connections by obtaining or influencing orders as they 
become available. It is highly desirable for manufacturerers and 
merchants to have direct representation in every district, and they will 
find no better medium for entrusting their interests to than organisations 
which have under their control hundreds of trained and educated travel¬ 
lers. The organisations would thus be powerful business-getting levers, 
and the commercial world would readily seek their aid and remunerate 
them for their services. They would incur no extra expenditure, the 
remuneration being in proportion to turnover, while the capital of the 
organisation would consist chiefly of the honesty and intelligent labour 
of the workers. All that is needed is an efficient organisation which 
would inspire confidence in the minds of the commercial community. 

The chief problem of commerce is how to sell goods. The 
measure of a man's success in finding markets is usually the measure 
of his success in all his business. Were one to put the question to any 
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hundred successful traders selected at random: What is the chief diffi¬ 
culty in the way of doubling your business? it is almost certain the 
answer in the majority of the cases would be, the task of increasing 
our sales. Make a tour of Calcutta, Bombay or any other important 
town in India and enquire of the men ill trade: If your business were 
to be doubled, would you find it hard to obtain supplies ? In nearly all 
cases the reply would be that not twice but twenty times as many goods 
could be obtained with comparative ease. What about godown space, 
workmen, clerks, machinery, etc. ? it might be asked. The answer 
would almost certainly be: We can get all the help and accommoda¬ 
tion we want for a multiplied business quite easily. 

Even capital is not very difficult to obtain. The chief problem 
is always profitable salesmanship. A youth leaving school or college 
cannot do better than to learn how to sell, it is the foundation of all 
commerce. Without a steady flow of trade which results from capa¬ 
city to sell goods, the business-organiser has nothing to organise and the 
man of all-round capacity is stranded high and dry like a ship on a 
beach. The trader’s first real problem is how to create that steady 
demand that will give him business to deal with, and the proposed 
organisation in solving his problem will solve the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment amongst our educated youths. 


.N. R. BHATTACHARJEE. 



MUTAFARRIQAT 


All Bengal knew the late Lord Carmichael, and admitted his many 
fine qualities of head and heart. In the Memoir now compiled by Lady 
Carmichael and others quotations from his correspondence show how 
persistently his human sympathy put him in the other person’s place, 
and distinguished him as a man of great understanding and the period 
of his authority in Bengal as one that soothed asperities and increased 
goodwill among men. 

His fame as a connoiseur in matters of art has often been 
mentioned; one learns now how widely it was recognised for he dis¬ 
persed his valuable pieces at high prices, and was a trustee of several 
national collections. One is relieved to find that with all his experience 
and store of knowledge he too knew the foolishness of “ duds;” a 
measure he adopted to safeguard himself may appeal to some whose 
feelings are sore for similar reasons. On one occasion he bought an 
object of art which he later realised to be a fake. He gave a dinner¬ 
party soon after, and invited among the guests some dealers in art, 
including him against whom he had the grievance. The new purchase 
was handed round, and praised from politeness where not on its fancied 
merits. Then the pawky Pro-Consul sent for a hammer and broke the 
object in pieces and bestowed one piece on each guest, but the largest 
on the offender. 


One knows not Bengal till one leaves it by its western frontier. 
Its green soil is parcelled out in regular crofters’ holdings like squares 
on a dambrod. In this Spring season the Flame of the Forest, the 
Cotton and other flowering trees are abundant and colourful with that 
miracle of intenseness of Nature in the East. But soon the aspect 
changes to a brown soil, as we cross into the neighbouring province of 
Bihar, with its rich areas of coal and iron-stone; and the brief delight 
of the Indian evening fades too soon, and the pall of grey smoke over 
sheiling or clachan is blackened out. On either side large fires mark 
the middle distance as they burn out the green of the coking coal and 
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make the atmosphere acrid, till Dhanbad is reached, the centre of the 
coal-getting industry. 

Into our bungalow out of the night penetrates a droning beetle, 
and the circle of sound is completed out in the dark by a snatch of 
song from some natural son of Nature^ dog barking unto dog, the shunt¬ 
ing of an engine, and the grind and clank of machinery winding 
and unwinding, mixed perhaps with a hollow groan of torn Mother 
Earth. And at sunrise the voices of the children of the mist are re¬ 
vealed as the strident tones of women, careful and troubled about many 
things even in this land of sunshine and rare shadow. And before our 
eyes the outline of the landscape grows more starkly defined, bare and 
denuded of trees, like a scene where legions have warred, or an army 
has progressed to a great victory, but its camp-followers of demons 
have made the straight places crooked and left ashes of woods and 
glades. 

In such a district it is the most natural thing in the world to 
descend into the workings. A mine with a gentle decline is chosen. 
Scarce is foot set beyond the daylight than the air changes; it is cooler, 
and the going is easy by the electric torch down the long, arched aisle 
with its solid coal walls broken at intervals by refuges to draw into as 
the cable hauls the freighted hutches up the rails along our path, or by 
passages hewn through the coal and communicating with others and 
bringing each from each a fresh cooling. The light ahead moving 
excitedly is a torch in the hands of a workman on the look-out for 
weaknesses in the walls or roof, where props may be needed for safety. 
The height of the arch is now realised; the vault is here 1 5 ft. overhead, 
and the coal of selected grade quality. A rich seam and a good market 
have replaced precaution with greed. Conscience is a basket of a few 
eggs; the addled can make a fine show. 

Workers are now more frequent, as the coal-face nears. Water 
percolates through, and the trickle of the drops is sign of the second 
subterranean danger. From a neighbouring passage we hear the busy 
throb of the ever-necessary pumps raising the water collected by the 
runnels into the sump or great water-hole^ and men burrowing like rats 
in holes and wives gathering up behind trust their safety to them. 

And now we reach a warm corner in the workings; there is little 
ventilation, and the perspiration is running fast. There are 600 ft. of 
rock overhead, but the seam of coal above is being consumed by fire. 
Tlie area of its conflagration and ruin is marked on the surface in a 
wide crater, with here and there a funnel of flame, and smoke issues 
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from many holes and cracks like the puff of hidden guns. Skill and 
experience are controlling its direction below, and a regiment of coolies 
are busily digging a deep trench in its path from above. In the centre 
of the crater, in the top of a leafless palm a pair of noisy mynas are 
nesting. 

The miner’s routine in East and West is similar, but the conditions 
of toil of each seem typically different, as the slight bamboo erection 
differs from the elaborate wood or metal scaffolding. In lands of 
strong and constant sunshine body and spirit are lighter. Simple abori- 
ginals of several tribes, with palates trained to the plainest rice-diet, and 
needs seldom a menace, they work while they work till a fancy or an 
ailment disposes them to slack or return for a season to their village- 
home, their paddy and palm-toddy; they are agriculturists first, miners 
for a consideration. Where labour is not an abundant supply it is 
treated with particular care; save that education is not compulsory the 
colliers’ humble conditions are as good as in any Lanarkshire mining 
town thirty years ago,—nay better, for the sunlight fosters the will to 
contentment and biting the teeth on troubles, while the dull drabness 
of cloud and rain and soot gives shelter to dirt, despair and disease, 
and neither authorities nor Unions, nor churches, nor education, nor 
grace divine nor human had hope to break the bondage of drunkenness, 
but only the risks of a war that was seen to imperil civilisation. 

When the sun brings out to view the line of hills continuous along 
the horizon to the Western Ghats, a temple built by the small, rich 
community of the Jains to the glory of God, stands out on the verdant 
summit of Parisnath, the highest, symbol that “ the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.” 


H. H. 
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President and Treasurer: 

Khan Bahadur. Shamsul-Ulama, Dr. M. Hidayet Husain, Ph.D.,F.A.S.B. 

Honorary Secretary: 

Mr. M. Tahir Jamil, M.A. 
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The Annual In-door Games Tournament commenced from 10th 
December, 1929. It is under the able management of the Games Sec¬ 
retary, and there have been several splendid and keenly-contested 
matches. 

The Annual River Picnic, which is always looked forward to with 
interest by our members and well-wishers, came off on Sunday, 19th 
January, 1930, on board our favourite steamer the S.S. Howrah. There 
was a large and distinguished gathering of about 250 people. Among 
those present were:— 

Khan Bahadur Ataur-Rahman; Mr. A. H. Harley; Mr. A. F. M. 
Abdul Ali; Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan; Mr. Merle; Mr. Amiruddin Ahmed; 
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Mr. Badruddin Ahmed; Khan Bahadur Shamsul-Ulama, Dr. Hidayat 
Husain; Khan Bahadur Mauivi Mohammed Yusuf^ and others. The 
programme included songs, instrumental music, caricature sketches, etc. 
Lunch and afternoon tea were served on board. On the way back 
the party had a pleasant change, being given an opportunity to walk in 
the Botanical Gardens for about an hour; the young in spirit indulged 
in lively games and had a really good time. The party returned to 
the Chandpal Ghat at 5 p.m., when the members dispersed. Everyone 
seemed delighted. Our special thanks are due to Messrs. Abu Haider 
and Gholam Sarvar, who had the largest share in organising the excur¬ 
sion. 


Public lectures, which are one of the essential features of the In¬ 
stitute, were arranged from time to time. On each occasion a large 
audience was attracted, not only from our own members but from the 
general public as well. It is a source of no little satisfaction to us to 
find that our efforts towards intellectual and cultural activities are appre¬ 
ciated and taken advantage of widely. The variety of subjects chosen 
for lectures shows the wide range of topics selected for discourse. The 
thanks of the Committee are due to the distinguished scholars and 
educationists who have contributed considerably to our store of know¬ 
ledge by their learned discourses and illuminating lectures. We are 
also indebted to the Presidents for their ready patronage and ungrudg¬ 
ing co-operation by giving us their valuable time to preside over these 
popular addresses. 

The following is the list of subjects, speakers, and Presidents:— 


Subject. 


Speaker. 


President. 


Historical backj^round of Islam 


Prof. A. F. M Abdul Khan Sahib Reza .AH, Wahsht. 
Kadir, M.A. 


Soine of our Present Problems 

Ratiofialism in Islam 

Rrowninf^ ... 

The Role of citizens in the 
Betterment of Public Health 
(illustrated Lantern Lecture). 

Are we civilized? ... 

F.urope—Yesterday and To¬ 
day. 


Prof. Jaygopal Baner- 
jee M.A. 

Mr. .Aniiruddin .Ahmad, 
M \.. B.L. 

Principal J. R. Baner- 
jee, M.A., B.L. 

Captain Dahiruddin Ah¬ 
med, L.M A.LR.O 


Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, 
M.A., M.L.C. 

Mr. O. H. McCowen, 
O.B.E. 


Justice Sir Z. R. Zahid Sohra- 
vvard, Kt. 

Dr. Zubair Siddiqi, M..\., Ph.D. 

Mr. J. W. Holme, M.A. 

Hon. Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
r.i.E. 

Mr. Wolfenden, M.A., LE.S. 

Mr. L M. Bottomley, M.A., 
LE.S, 
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The Annual Milad Sharif, a religious function commemorating the 
birth of our beloved Prophet Muhammad ** (Peace be on him!), was 
celebrated with due solemnity on 9th January. 1930, The Hall was 
tastefully decorated in Oriental style. Maulana Md. Ismail Sambali 
of Calcutta Madrasah delivered an instructive sermon to a large audi¬ 
ence. The success of the function was mainly due to the efforts of 
our energetic Nazim. 


The Iftar Party was held on 26th February, 1930, and the 
Re-union was held on the day following ‘Id, These annual social 
functions of the Institute give new members an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of senior members, who on account of their various 
responsibilities can not make time to pay frequent visits to the Institute. 
We are extremely thankful to those of our old members who attended 
the functions, and feel sure that the link existing between them and 
ourselves will strengthen with the passage of time. 


Our patrons and well-wishers will be glad to learn thaUthe much 
longed-for Institute Building is very shortly going to be a realised fact. 
The work has been started by the Public Works Department. This will 
mean increased responsibility on ourselves, for we shall have to strive 
hard for the improvement of the place and purge it of all those defects 
that have crept in. We shall have to strive to reach the goal for which 
it is intended and make it a place of real intellectual culture and healthy 
social intercourse. 


M. TAHIR JAMIL 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE MOGHULS 


During the years 1772-1785, the period of the premiership of 
Mirza Najaf Khan, the sun of fortune emerged from the storm clouds of 
the mid century and cast a pale evening glimmer upon the Moghul 
throne. Then it finally went down behind the thundercloud of the 
Kohilla Invasion amid the blinding lightning glare of Ghulam Khadir’s 
ferocity. 

So long as Mirza Khan lived the kingdom of Delhi retained its 
independence against Marathas, Afghans and Sikhs, controlled the area 
from Agra to Panipat and played a creditable part in the local wars of 
the time. After his death, however, Shah Alam, who pursued no con¬ 
sistent policy for long, was quite unable to control the cosmopolitan 
collection of advenuturers who followed the Moghul standard, ranging 
from Persians and Rohillas to the Begum Samru, and his vacillation in¬ 
evitably led to treachery and tragedy. 

The end came in I 788, when the Rohilla chief Ghulam Khadir, 
then in the service of Shah Alam^ suddenly marched his troops on 
Delhi, sacked the palace in search of hidden treasure, blinded and de¬ 
posed Shah Alam, maltreated the Imperial family, and finally fled at 
the approach of Scindia, who captured and executed him.^ This 
tragedy, the death scene of the Moghul Empire, is thus described in a 
letter of Jonathan Scott to Warren Hastings^, which I believe has not 
been published before. It is interesting also as giving a second cor¬ 
roboration^ of the fact that Ghulam Khadir set up two puppet emperors 
instead of one, a fact which was first revealed by the discovery of a 
coin^. 

“ 1 have a dreadful account of the unfortunate fate of Shaw Aulum 
and his family. The poor old king had his eyes put out, wanted 
common necessaries and was often beaten by the abominable Golaum 
Khadir who made the young Princes sing for his amusement, calling 

‘ H. G. Keene, Fall of the Moghul Empire. 

* British Museum, Add. MSS. 29 , 171 , pp. 319 - 20 —Letter of Jon. Scott to W. 
Hastings, 20 May, 1789 (Warren Hastings’ Correspondence). 

■ The first corroboration can be found in Seton Kerr’s- Selections from the Calcutta 
Gazette 1784 - 1823 , p. 262 . 

* Discovered by Mr. R, B, Whitehead, late of I. C. S. 
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them ATOMNY BATCHES (sic) and other vile names^. The women 
of the Harem were stripped, beaten and numbers died from hunger. 
Several threw themselves over the Ramparts of the Palace and were 
drowned in the Jumna. The floors of every apartment in the Citadel 
were dug up, every article seized, even to the Pots of the Kitchens. 
The new King Bedar Shaw was not allowed a change of raiment and 
was obliged to beg for a rupee to buy a meal off Golaum Khadir who 
refused to see him, when His Majesty went on foot to beg an interview. 
The old Queens of Mahummud Shaw, Sahibeh Nihal and Mallekeh 
Zummaneh, the latter the daughter of Ferokhsere who had seen Dhely 
in its utmost splendour before the invasion of Nadir Shaw, were forced 
from their houses and confined in one of the Bastions with Khanauts 
only for shelter for some days. Their property was seized and the 
floors even of their apartments dug up. Shaw Aulum was seven days 
without any food but coarse bread and water. Upon the approach of 
the Mahrattas Golaum Khadir evacuated Dhely, carrying with him 
nineteen of Shaw Aulum’s sons and the poor aged Empress Mallekeh 
Zummaneh to his camp, threatening to murder them, but some days 
after, having a quarrel with his king Bedar Shah, who had displeased him 
by going into the Bazzar to fly a kite, he deposed him and proclaimed 
Akber Shaw, the favourite son of Shaw Aulum. The old man was so 
delighted with this that he refused to accept the throne again or to 
nominate another successor, saying he had obtained his wish and since 
Akber Shaw was king, he forgave Golaum Khadir his Rebellion and 
every other cruelty and insult. The Mahrattas refused acknowledg¬ 
ing Akber Shaw and were trying to prevail on Shaw Aulum to appoint 
a successor but in vain, when my newspaper came away bearing date 
Nov. 7 (1788).’’ 

Scindia, who at the time of the outrage had been engaged in war 
with the Moghul troops, and who now came to the rescue of Shah Alam, 
assumed a protectorate of Delhi, and thus reduced the Moghul enclave 
to the level of a puppet sovereignty. Gholam Khadir was captured 
near Meerut and brought to Mathura where Scindia was. He was first 
subjected to the ” tashhir.” going round the bazaars on a donkey with 
his face to the tail, the guard stopping at the chief shops and begging 
a cowree in the name of the Nawab of the Bawani. Then he was 


• I am indebted to Mr. Abdul Ali, Keeper of the Imperial Records, for the suggestion 
that the word “ .ATOMNY ” of the manuscript is a corruption of “ domni ”, which is a 
nautch girl of Upper India. Such a word exactly fits the context. 




THE TWILIGHT OF THE MOGHULS. i 

deprived of his tongue, eyes, nose, ears, hands and feet, and was finally 
hanged*. 

The Mahrattas according to Palmer wished to restore Shah Alam 
because it prevented a contest between Prince Akbar and the two sons 
of Mirza Jewan Bakht, the late heir-apparent, and also because the 
establishment would be less expensive than for one with all his faculties. 
They actually allowed the king Rs. I 7,000 a month for his personal 
allowance, which may be compared with Rs. 60,000 given by the 
British into the private hands of the king^ The Moghul family, 
as much from their character as their situation was now dependent on 
the Mahrattas. “ The House of Timur ”, wrote the same writer,* 
then Resident with Scindia, ” is fallen never to rise again. From the 
disposition of all the living family, their restoration to authority is im¬ 
practicable, though it may be to the interest of some power to assert 
their rights of Dominion and support the pageantry of their Sovereign 
rule. They are treated by Scindia with humanity and respect and in 
truth this is as much as their Talents and their Virtues entitle them to.” 

The Moghul Court thus obtained security and maintenance from 
Scindia but neither power nor splendour. The pension provided was 
sufficient to meet personal needs of the king but quite inadequate to 
pay pensions to the numerous ” salateens,” or to maintain the palace 
and court. The Shah had just enough and no more. So Palmer wrote 
a year later®. ” The Shah is kept by Scindia in indigence and insigni¬ 
ficance, but this is bad policy because he is necessary to support Scindia’s 
pretensions against the claims of the Peshwa and the remonstrances of 
other powers.” The Moghul was saved as by fire. 

So the Royal family pursued a subdued existence for the next I 3 
years. Shah Alam recovered from the shock of Gholam Khadir, re¬ 
mained ” surprisingly vigorous was ” as tenacious of royalty as if 
it was attended by all the power and renown o.f Akbar and Aurangzeb”*’ 
and continued to dote on his son Akbar, who was now the Heir Ap¬ 
parent. In 1795 he survived an attack of dysentery and was as well 


“Keene, Fall of the Moghul Empire, 198-9; also S. Kerr’s Selections from Calcutta 
Gazette, II, 202. 

’’ Delhi Residency Records—Pol. and Misc. Case 1, No. 84. Note on the Royal 
Stipend—13 Dec., 1856. 

* Hastings’ Correspondence,—Add. MSS. 29171, p. 449. Palmer to Hastings, 30 Dec., 
1789. 

^Ibid., Add. MSS. 29172, p. 192, Palmer-Hastings,. 21 Nov., 1790. 

Add. MSS. 29172, p. 448, Palmer-Hastings, 30 Aug. 1792. 

" Add. MSS. 29171, p. 416, Palmer-Hastings, 29 Oct. 1789. 
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as ever’^ But tha numerous Princes (there were 40 male descendants 
of Shah Alam alone) " who had to maintain their dignity on the leavings 
of the Shah*8 pension, were less well off. In 1803 a British Officer of 
Lord Lake’s army thus described them. “ They appeared to be in want 
even of the necessaries of life. They were dressed meanly, and to our 
great surprise, began to make known to us all their misfortunes and the 
hardships they endured in their confinement (not one of them was 
allowed to go without the limited space pointed out, and guards were 
placed to see that they did not)'’‘^. 

During this period the City and 1 erritory of Delhi were slowly 
recovering from the disorders of former times. Delhi was like a patient 
whose high fever, culminating in a delirium, had just left him, leaving 
him still weak and exhausted by his ordeal. The Mahrattas held off 
the Sikh chiefs to the north and the Rohillas to the North East, and 
people had time to realise the extent of their former disasters. Keene 
admits that the Mahrattas restored at least security to the Delhi terri¬ 
tory*'. 

During the 18th century the prosperity of Delhi was shattered by 
three great disasters. Two are the well known sacks of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah, but the third and most disastrous is hardly known 
to-day. It was a great famine which swept the district about 1784 
(Samvat year 1840) and ruined the countryside as the two sacks had 
ruined the City. In the City the customs had been finally disorganised 
by the two sacks of 1739 and 1756. Before there were 52 bazaars 
and 36 mandis remembered by old citizens, each trade having its place 
of sale and duties fixedAs a result of the famine most of the rural 
population had starved and the country took years to recover. A per- 
gannah which before had paid Rs. 1,50,000 in revenue afterw'ards paid 
only Rs. 7,000. At the British occupation it was paying Rs. 24,000 
and even in 1820 only Rs. 61,000'^. In a single village the revenue 
increased after the British occupation thus:— 


Add. MSS. 29174, p. 141, Palmer-Hastings, 10 Aug. 1796. 

T. Twining : Travels in India 100 years ago, 234. 

** Pester John : II’a) and Sport in India 1802^6, ed. S. A. Devenish, 176. 

** Report on Revenue System of r>elhi Territory (Delhi Residency Records), paras 
164-5. 

'• Report on Customs and Duties of Delhi Territory 1820, paras 199-201. 

Report on Revenue System of Delhi Territory 1820, para. 168, Delhi Res. Records, 

p. 112. 
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At the time of the British occupation 600 villages lay desolate of 
which only 400 had been reoccupied by 1820^\ 

Great insecurity still prevailed throughout the district. All the 
villages, says the same report^ had ramparts and some had citadels as 
well, while any walled enclosure like the Purana Qila or Chiragh Delhi 
was of course eagerly appropriated'^. The traveller Twining was 
earnestly advised by Padre JuvenaP" of Agra to follow the usual prac¬ 
tice of travelling only by day and camping with a guard by night for 
fear of robbers. On his journey he noted that the peasants were gener¬ 
ally armed, with “ a scimitar and a round black shield Even round 

Delhi itself caution was necessary as ** there was a danger of being 
fired upon from behind the ruined buildings^'. An atmosphere of war 
still survived, and the inhabitants still had a ‘ lofty military air ’ 

The City itself showed signs of its loss of wealth. The Juma 
Masjid, the most stately building 1 almost ever saw,*'^^ was in good 
preservation as was also Ghaziaddin’s College, apparently still in use 
as a madrassa‘\ By 1803 it was.disused^®. The river ran by the wall 
of the Qudsia Bagh and one arm of it flowed between Selimgarh and 
the Fort and in front of the Palace^^. But the canal in the centre of the 
Chandni Chowk had run dry, and small houses were built on either side 
which destroyed its beauty, while the town had visibly declined in num¬ 
bers though every street ** retained traces of former grandeur Out¬ 
side the city the ruins were slightly more ruinous, though perhaps slightly 
more numerous than to-day. The Qutb Minar lost its top in the earth¬ 
quake of I 794j and Twining could not climb the last few steps because 


Ibid., paras. 162, 186. 

Ibid,, para 168. 

Twining, op. cit., 178. 

Ibid., 219. 

” Ibid., 240. 

” Ibid., 225. 

** Pester John, op. cit, 176. 
Twining, op.-cit., 263 (1794). 
Pester John, op.-cit., 176 (1803). 
See Daniell's Prints. 

*• Pester John, op, cit., 176. 
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of the debris^®. Firoz Shah's Kotia had been damaged by the ex¬ 
plosion of a powder magazine, and the iron Pillar at the Qutb was an 
object of speculation because its inscription had not yet been deci- 
phered^“. Homayun’s Tomb was intact but the king could not afford 
to keep up the gardens, and the only monument south of Delhi regularly 
maintained seems to have been the Tomb of Safdar Jung, the property 
of the Nawab of Oudh, which was admired by successive visitors^\ 
To the North the Qudsia Bagh was in ruins and the more distant Shali- 
mar “ was for the greater part a flowerless and deserted waste In 

one point however Old Delhi could rival the new: good maps could be 
obtained, a convenience only restored within the past year. “ 1 pur¬ 
chased one accurate map of Delhi writes Twining,” neatly delineated 
with red and black lines on fine paper of a yellow hue. 1 purchased a 
similar one at Agra and another of the Taje 

In 1803 Shah Alam exchanged Mahratta protection for British. 
Lord Wellesley had already corresponded with the King under the idea 
that the Moghul name would be of use in the Mahratta war. Shah 
Alam, who as we have seen was pinched by the Mahrattas, was nothing 
loth and Lord Lake’s army was warmly welcomed in Delhi. No treaty 
was made with the King and no grants were requested from him. His 
sovereignty was recognised over Delhi and the surrounding territory and 
the revenue was collected in his name. But the administration—both 
revenue collection and justice, was in the hands of the Resident who 
held no imperial office like that of ” Wakil-i-Mutlak ” held by Scindia, 
and was dependent on a government which recognised the imperial rank 
but not the imperial authority of Shah Alam. ” In extending,” said 
Wellesley, “ to the royal family the benefits of the British protection, 
no obligation has imposed on us to consider the rights of H. M. Shah 
Alam as Emperor of Hindustan and the Gov.-Gen. has deemed it equally 
unnecessary and inexpedient to combine with the intended provision 
for his Majesty and his household, the consideration of any question con¬ 
nected with the future exercise of the Imperial prerogative and author¬ 
ity Rs. 90,000 per annum was to be paid by the Resident for the 
maintenance of the Royal family. 


*• Twining, op. cit., 240. 

•• Maj. Archer, Travels in Upper India —Lond. 1833, p. 118. For Iron Pillar, see 
Twining, op. cit,, 240. 

■‘Twining: op. cit., p. 249. 

■■/bid., p. 255. 

■■ Ibid., p. 256. 

•* Mill, History of British India, VI, 413. 
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Though the change at the time seemed but one of masters, and 
though it was not realised at the time, in reality the status of the Moghul 
underwent a subtle modification. From being a puppet he became a 
pensionary. From being a King whose authority was exerted by others 
in his name, he became a man who retained a title, and received a pen¬ 
sion and much outward respect from a foreign government. To the 
Mahrattas he was an asset, to the British very soon a liability, and this 
explains the constant hagglings and misunderstandings with the British 
government which continued right up to 1857 and resulted in a series 
of petty humiliations. The change in status was like that of the last 
Merovings after the assumption of the crown by Charles Martel. Before, 
he had been like the Mikado in relation to the Shogun; after, it was as 
if the Shogun had been replaced by the Americans. He remained king, 
but the government was no longer in his name‘^\ In 1803 the Nizam 
for the last time obtained a sanad confirming his succession^®. 

Lord Wellesley, when first hoping to use Shah Alam’s name in 
securing the country, proposed “ to assign a considerable tract of terri¬ 
tory for the support of his family but later he changed his mind, 
gave only the territories assigned by the Mahrattas, and made up the 
pension to a fixed level by a monetary grant. The Moghuls, glad to 
secure a larger pension and greater security, at first did not realise the 
change of status involved. As they came to do so there began that 
long series of complaints, memorials and requests, which fill the Delhi 
Residency Records. The story of 'these relations 1 hope to deal with 
in another paper. 

The new government had no rival nearer than the Sikh power 
across the Sutlej, and the district continued steadily to recover its lost 
prosperity at a faster rate than it had done under the Mahrattas. The 
land was settled, though with some difficulty on account of the un¬ 
settled state of the country and suspicions of the administrators. The 
villagers were very reluctant to allow measurements of land®®, sometimes 
absconded or entrenched themselves behind the village ramparts, and 
a display of force was often necessary. The amils and maqaddams 
had been indulging in an annual tug-of-war for revenue profits, with the 
result that while the more important maqaddams took as much as I 5 


** See also Prof. Dodwell, Camh. Hist, of India, V., 606, who agrees with this view. 
Pannikkar, The Indian States. 

Note by T. Edwards, Asst. Sec. to Govt., “ On the practice of Presenting Nazars,*’ 
10 April, 1843. Delhi Res. Records: Case 1 No. 23. 

•• Delhi Res. and Agency Records: Settlement of Assigned Territory. Seton to See. 
to Govt, in Revenue Department, Ft. William—15 Sept. 1807. 
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per cent, commission, the weaker ones had to be content with 2i 
per cent. The rates were temporarily lowered and raised to I 0 and 5 
per cent, respectively^*. The panchayat system was still in working 
order.The increase of prosperity is shown by the following table, 
for the districts of Solum, Sonipat, Panipat and Gunour, for the tem¬ 
porary settlement of 1215 and the subsequent 3 years* settlement.'*^ 


A.H. 1214 Rs. 

1215 

1216 

1217 

1218 


I, I 8,723 was paid.. 

1,24,462 net payable. 

1,59,118 

1,82.545 

1,85.385 


The total for the whole assigned territory was Rs. 4,16,642 in A.H. 
1218. 

For crops the official calculation was that 24 to 30 seers of wheat 
seed was sown to each bigha, and 5 to I 1 maunds reaped. The gov¬ 
ernment assessment was Rs. 4—4-8 per bigha. Wheat sold at 20—50 
seers to the rupee according to the quality. The repair of the old canal 
was undertaken and it is interesting to notice that the Jumna was used 
for boats above as well as below the city. 

In the city as well as in the district numerous petty duties were 
continued from the Mahratta regime, and Fraser in 1820 vigorously 
defended them on the ground that the rate was uniform.Adam 
Smith had not yet reached the Jumna. Amongst others there were 
duties on Khocih (a milk manufacture) which brought in Rs. 82. on Fire¬ 
works {Rs. 445), on Kootidiin (gold leaf) Rs. 1,452, on soap (Rs. 625), 
on Cheese made at Serai Rohilla, Sonee, Aliganj and Qutb 
(Rs. 339-4-9) and Golal (Rs. 200)^\ 

The appearance of the City continued to be much as we have 
already described it. “ The sight of the modern city is imposing,** 
wrote the author of Observations on India about 1834, and he then 
teckoned the population at 120,000.^* Van Orlich in 1843 reckoned 
it at 250,000 in the proportion of two Mohammadans to 7 Hindus and 
compared it with the alleged 2,000.000 in the day of Aurangzeb and 


” Ibid., p. 31. Seton to Dowdcswcll, 24 Oct., 1808. 

Ibid., p. 35. Report on Revenue System, Delhi Territory, 1820, para. 189. 

Ibid., p. 31. .Seton to Dowdeswell, 24 Nov. 1808. 

** Delhi Res., Records, p. 65. Report on Revenue System, Delhi Territory, 1820, 
para. 104. 

Ibid., p. 131, Report on Customs and Town Duties of Delhi Territory, 1820. 

** Observations on India, 107. 
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400,000 in I740^^ He provides one more example of the diflficulty 
for even a careful observer in estimating numbers. In 1856 Simon 
Fraser states that the population according to the last census was 76,390 
Hindus and 76,034 Mohammadans, making a total of 152,424^®. 

The new government was popular because it took control of the 
Wakf lands, appointed a Mohammadan daroga (on Rs. 50 a month) 
and used the revenues to pay stipendiaries regularly and repair the 
mosque8^^ It also repaired the Jumna Canal and in 1820 water again 
flowed down the Chandni Chowk. With one break and repair this con¬ 
tinued for the rest of our period. The Qutb Minar was thoroughly re¬ 
paired by Major Smith, though he added the doubtful blessing of a 
cupola of his own design, surmounted by a flagstaff with the British 
colours'^®. It is still to be seen close to the Dak Bungalow, where it 
was removed from the Minar by Lord Hardinge. The Jumna Masjid 
was also repaired, several trees being taken from the dome and the 
back wall repaired*^'. At the Qutb Akbar Shah built a palace (of 
which the gate still stands next to Qutb-addin Shah’s Dargah) which 
was intended to be fitted in European style. In Delhi itself Ghaziad- 
din’s College was occupied by a Vakil‘^“. Ali Mardan Khan’s Palace 
became the Residency, which had then ** rich mosaics and ornaments 
in some rooms, and a large garden laid out in oriental style In 

addition to this Sir Charles Metcalfe had repaired part of the Shalimar 
garden (close to Badli-ki-Sarai) which he and other residents used as 
a country retreat^^., The part of the garden so used and the pavilion 
can still be seen. As the revived prosperity of the City was reflected 
by its restored monuments, so the new ideas brought by the English 
were reflected in a housing scheme^®. This was Trevelyanpur, so called 
after the official who built it. It was situated “ under the village of 
Paharee ” and consisted of a large quadrangle called Bentinck Square, 
with streets, 90 feet wide, leading from the middle of each side. The 
streets were entirely lined “ with Doric columns, supporting a piazza 


Von Orlich : Travels in India, II, 4. 

Note by S. Fraser, 12 Mar., 1856—Delhi Res. Records, Case 54. 

Delhi Res. Records, p. 215,—see letters of Middleton, 5 Dec., 1821 & 24 April, 1822. 
Archer; op. cit., 118. 

^Uhid., 106. 

“Nugent: Memoirs, I, 417 (1812). 

** L. Von Orlich, Travels in India, III, 178, 

Twining, 1794, op, cit., 256—“ for the greater part a deserted and flowerless 
waste.” Roberts (1836), op. cit.. Ill, 168. Von Orlich (1843), op. cit., II, 16. 

•• E. Roberts, Scenes and Characteristics of Hindustan, III, 194-5. 
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behind, in which are commodious shops and dwelling houses, ranging 
with great regularity.” The intervening spaces were intended for cattle. 
One citizen had built a great gateway to it ” fronting the Lahore gate,” 
which was to lead to a circus. New Delhi seems to have been antici¬ 
pated, even to the last remark of our writer^ ” it has not yet, however, 
been much sought after.” 

The City, with its prosperity reviving, its monuments and mosques 
restored, and its Moghuls, whom it regarded as a sort of family posses¬ 
sion intact, seems to have been generally content. Hope was born 
and enterprise had revived, as in the case of the work just mentioned, 
and the merchant who tried to introduce the Kashmir shawl industry^^. 
On this point, the assertions of official reports and the impressions of 
travellers find an interesting confirmation in the memories of Maulvi 
Zaka Ullah of the old city Though the suggestion of a golden age 
and of dotage in the old Emperor is perhaps exaggerated, the two pic¬ 
tures tally in the main. Delhi was still a commercial centre, visited by 
merchants from all over the country; it was still a political centre, not 
only as a seat of the Moghuls but also on account of the proximity of 
the Sikhs, and it was still a social centre for numerous aristocratic 
Mohammadan families. The Moghul past, the Sikh present and the 
British future jostled there in picturesque confusion. The Palace was 
matched by the Delhi College^ a mine of explosive ideas; the durbars of 
the King by the red tape of the new bureaucracy solemnly enquiring if 
there was any mistake in the report that a son of Shah Jehan was still 
living in the palace; the elephant processions in the Chowk by the 
modern troops in cantonments. We cannot do better than quote in 
extenso the lively description of Miss Emma Roberts in 1835.^^ Delhi 
was not yet a city of trams and a clocktower;— 

” The crowd of an Indian city, always picturesque, is here parti¬ 
cularly rich in showy figures of men and animals ;elephants, camels and 
horses, gaily caparisoned, parade through the streets, jingling their silver 
ornaments, and the many coloured tufts and fringes with which they 
were adorned: the swarree of a great personage sweeping along the 
highways, little scrupulous of the damage it may effect in its progress, 
forms a striking spectacle when it can be viewed from some safe corner 
or from the back of a tall elephant. The coup d’oeil is magnificent; 
but to enter into details might destroy the illusion, for mingled with 

** Delhi Res. Records, 131, seq. Report on Customs and Town Duties of Delhi 
Territory, 1820, p. 196. 

« C. F. Andrews, Maulvi Zaka Vllah of Delhi (Heffer). 

»• E. Roberts, op. cit.. III,. 173-174. 
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mounted retainers, richly clothed, and armed with glittering helmets, 
polished spears, and shields knobbed with silver, crowds of wild look¬ 
ing, half-clad wretches on foot are to be seen, increasing the tumult and 
the dust, but adding nothing to the splendour of the cavalcade. No 
great man—and Delhi is full of personages of pretension—ever passes 
along in state without having his titles shouted out by the stentorian 
lungs of some of his followers. The cries of the vendors of different 
articles of food, the discordant songs of itinerant musicians screamed 
out to the accompaniment of the tom-tom, with an occasional bar volun¬ 
teered by a chetah, grumbling out in a sharp roar his annoyance at being 
hawked about the streets for sale, with the shrill distressful cry of the 
camel, the trumpetings of the elephants, the neighing of horses and the 
rumbling of cart wheels are sounds which assail the ear from sunrise 
to sunset in the streets of Delhi. The multitude of equipages is exceed¬ 
ingly great and more diversified, perhaps, than those of any other city 
in the world. English carriages altered and improved to suit the climate 
and the peculiar taste of the possessor, are mingled with the palanquins 
and bullock carts, open and covered, the chairs and the cage-like and 
lanthorn-like conveyances of native construction. Prince Babur, the 
second surviving son of the reigning monarch, drives about in an English 
chariot drawn by 8 horses, in which he frequently appears attired in the 
full dress uniform of a British general officer, rendered still more striking 
by having each breast adorned with the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Mirza Saleem, another of the princes -of the Imperial Family, escorts a 
favourite wife in a carriage of the same description; the lady is said to 
be beautiful, but the blinds are too closely shut to allow the anxious 
crowd a glimpse of her charms. Regular English coaches drawn by 
four horses, and driven by postillions, the property of rich natives, ap¬ 
pear on the public drives and at the reviews; and occasionally a buggy 
or a cabriolet of a very splendid description may be seen, having the 
hood of black velvet embroidered with gold. The chetah and hunting 
leopards, before mentioned, are led hooded through the streets, birds 
in cages, Persian cats and Persian greyhounds are also exposed in the 
streets for sale, under the superintendence of some of those fine, tall, 
splendid-looking men, who bring all sorts of merchandise from Cash- 
mere^ Persia and Thibet to the cities of Hindostan—an almost gigantic 
race, bearing a noble aspect in spite of the squalidness of their attire, 
and having dark clear complexions, without a tinge of swarthiness. 
Beggars in plenty infest the streets; and in addition to the multitude 
brought together by business, there are idle groups of loungers—Mussul¬ 
mans of lazy, dissipated, depraved habits—gradually decked out in 
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flaunting colours^ with their hair frizzled in a bush from under a glitter¬ 
ing skull cap, stuck rakishly at the side of the head.*’ 

Hindu Rao, a Gwalior chief, was another prominent resident. 
He entertained in his house on the ridge, and was said to drive in a 
buggy and practice alchemy^^. The society of Delhi was the Moghul 
aristocracy. One writer thus compares them with the European aristo¬ 
crat^®.. Both he says, are well bred and agreeable in society, both are 
“ good judges of horse flesh, excellent shots and profoundly ignorant 
of most other subjects besides having a “ certain something ” as people 
call it, which appears to arise from an intimate conviction of their own 
superiority to the ordinary herd.” With the English community there 
was not very much intercourse: after Ochterlony, who lived like a nawab 
in his palaces, Simon Fraser seems to have been the only man who mixed 
much with the City Society. Jacquement wrote of him in 1832^®: ” He 
is half-Asiatic in his habits, but in other respects a Scotch highlander 
and an excellent man, with great originality of thought, a metaphysician 
to boot, and enjoying the best possible reputation of being a country 
bear .... I meet a great many Indians here. They are almost all 
Mussulmans of Moghul extraction^ the wreck of the nobility of that 
court. My host is the only officer of Government who to my knowledge, 
keeps up any social relations with the natives. Last Sunday I paid a 
few visits with him to some of these long beards.. The politeness and 
condescension is, I fancy, blamed by the other British Officers.” Fraser 
was murdered in 1835 at the instigation of the Nawab Shamsuddin 
Khan*°. A sort of bridge between the two communities was provided 
by Col. James Skinner, C.B., who did not of course build a Mosque, 
but who did build St. James Church, which, together with earnest Bible 
study he regarded as an insurance premium, very heavy presumably 
because distinctly tardy, for the risks incurred during his less exemplary 
early years. His son Alexander, who had a zenana and several wives, 
was equally famous for his hospitality**. Minturn describes one of the 
dinners given at his Kashmir Gate Mansion, which is now the Hindu 
College. The dinner, which was of the best quality, included “ beer- 
shurab ” and ” simpkin ** (ale and champagne), and afterwards the 
company was entertained by 10 nautch girls and nautch boys, seven 
years old. 


Observations on India, 126. Von Orlich, op. cit., II, 10-111; 1836. 
Obs. on India., 124. 

Iac<\uemetvt •. Memoirs, U, 2S4. 

See Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections. 

Mintum, New York to Delhi, 287-241. 
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But new forces were stirring the face of the waters. Delhi society 
consisted not only of greybeards who saluted each other and of pen¬ 
sioned princes on elephants, or of men drinking themselves to death 
like Mirza Jahangir*^ at the rate of one glass of sherry brandy per hour. 
European fashions were followed by European ideas, and the young men 
began to see visions. So the “ Grecian style ** appeared in the Chandni 
Chowk®^. The shops were crowded with European goods and Badrad- 
din Khan, seal engraver to Akbar II, introduced shop signboards with 
Roman characters. Then in 1827, with the formation of the Delhi 
College with both English and Oriental departments, the new learning 
began to permeate into the city. In 1835 an observer remarked that 
“ in no other part of our Imperial possessions do the natives show so 
earnest a desire to imitate European fashions and the memoirs of 
Maulvi Zaka Ullah show how eagerly the new ideas were welcomed 
and discussed®\ 

The English occupation brought with it an English colony—civilians 
and military in the Civil Lines and subordinates in Darya Ganj. Con¬ 
temporary books of travel give a good deal of scattered information. 
There were constant changes in the station except for a few on the staff 
of the agency, and there was the traditional jealousy between civilian 
and military, which both militated against social life®®. A dearth of 
unmarried ladies was also complained of, and “ when this happens at 
a period in which no stranger of rank is a visitant to the imperial city, 
gaieties of every kind are in a state of suspension.*’ When possible 
however the entertainments were magnificent and of a familiar pro¬ 
fusion; “ the gardens are illuminated by coloured lamps, and the ban¬ 
quets have all the abundance considered so essential to splendour by 
the native purveyors,” 

Some of the pre-Mutiny houses can still be seen in the old civil 
lines, and we will only mention peculiar features. One of these was 
the cooling apparatus. HofFmeister thus describes the arrangement of 
an Agra house in I845®^ ” The Rotunda is surrounded by a wide 

corridor in which various machines for cooling the atmosphere are 
stationed like pieces of artillery. Several of these, with their broad 
windmill-like wings, somewhat resembling clappers, are turned without 


Sleeman, op* cit* 
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intermission, and the current of air thus caused, finding its way into the 
room through small double tatties, produce a most grateful effect. The 
ever active punkah is in motion at the same time; even by night it is 
never suffered to stop.** Drinking water*** was cooled by saltpetre kept 
in garhas or by ice, which was obtained in early spring in the hills, 
and sent to subscribers. This was a revival of the old Moghul prac¬ 
tice*®. Bathrooms had a peculiar magnificence, being tanks with marble 
steps^®. Alternatively water from garhas was poured over the head by 
a servant. The use of the marble bath was a test of the host*s generos¬ 
ity. But the most interesting features were the tykhanas or underground 
chambers used in the hot weather, and imitated from the Moghuls^'. 
They were reckoned to be 10^ cooler than the overground rooms. 
Major Smith had a tykhana built in the city wall, decorated by himself, 
which is thus described. “ The descent to the apartment was 30 feet 
and the surprise was equal to find such beautiful rooms, and so elegantly 
arranged and furnished. Long corridors lead to different apart¬ 

ments embellished with coloured walls and other decorations all by the 
owner*s hands and it should not be omitted that many exquisite draw¬ 
ings of places of celebrity in Delhi and its neighbourhood, add to the 
appearance of this truly fairy palace.*’ Delhi was considered one of 
the hottest places in India by the Europeans*“. The Europeans usually 
rose at sunrise, and worked till lunch time at I p.m. though they rarely 
went out after 10 a.m. After lunch there was an afternoon siesta. 
At 5 o’clock horses and carriages appeared for the afternoon airing, 
followed by a bath and dinner at 7 p.m. 

In spite of Jacquement, others assert considerable intercourse be¬ 
tween Europeans and the City. Mussulmans gave parties to Europeans, 
including ladies (unusual elsewhere). At these parties nautch girls per¬ 
formed (again unusual in 1835) sometimes five or six sets together. 
Some of the gentlemen had acquired a taste for it, says a lady writer, 
“ which, when addressed to male eyes alone, is said not to be parti¬ 
cularly decorous English habits were not acceptable to the Mussul¬ 

mans and they used to be satirised in “ Akbars ” circulated by hand. 
Here is an extract from one of them: ** The gentlemen of exalted 
dignity had a great feast last night, to which all the military chiefs and 
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lieutenants were invited. There was a little hog on the table, before 
Mr. — who cut it in small pieces, and sent some to each of the 
party; the women ate of it. In their language a pig is called ham. 
Having stuffed themselves with the unclean food, and many sorts of 
flesh, taking plenty of wine^ they made for some time a great noise, 
which doubtless arose from drunkenness. They all stood up to 2 or 4 
times crying ‘ hip! hip!* and roared before they drank more wine. After 
dinner they danced in their licentious manner, pulling about each other’s 
wives.” 

We now come to the heart of the subject, the Moghul Court. On 
this subject travellers received very different impression, some being 
struck by the appearance of the Emperors, but most complaining of 
disrepair, poverty and squalor. The question arises, was this impres¬ 
sion one of poverty and squalor in itself, or was it the result of com¬ 
parison with the former glory of the palace ? This question we can 
answer from the Delhi Agency Records in the Lahore Record Office 
and a volume of Palace Intelligence in the Calcutta Record Office, 
which records from day to day for three years the inner life of the King 
and the Palace. 

The Moghul family who lived in the Palace were the descendants 
of Timur. They all enjoyed extra-territorial privileges and were under 
the jurisdiction of the King, They lived in the Palace, but were allow¬ 
ed free movement in the City and further afield so long as they did not 
claim royal honours there. Having nothing else to do, they were fruit¬ 
ful and multiplied; even in 1794 there were forty descendants of Shah 
Alam alone; and in 1848 according to a table supplied by the Court, 
there were 1,946 Moghul princes.^'^ In 1856 there were 255 lineal des¬ 
cendants to the second generation only, of the last five kings, of whom 
159 lived within the Palace and 96 outside.All these had to be 
maintained by the Royal stipend, which during most of the period 
amounted to 12 lakhs a year, plus income from estates bringing in 
about a lac a year. This was distributed partly by the government to 
particular persons like the Heir Apparent, and partly at the discretion 
of the King. We now have the clue to the problem; on 13 lakhs a 
year the king had not only to support nearly 2,000 dependants, but 
also to maintain the royal dignity, and the extensive imperial property. 
The result of this was that the great majority of the Princes or Salatins 
lived on little but their pride, inhabited poor houses in the old bazaars 

Roberts, III, 188-190. 
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running at right angles to the Chattar Chowk, which they failed to 
maintain in decent repair, and spent their time in gambling, drinking, 
quarrelling and propagating their species. They were not educated, 
they were not allowed to join the services, and they would not mingle 
with the ordinary population as Sleeman suggested. They were the 
prisoners of their own pride. Their case was thus summed up by the 
Agent in 1844;^® “They are now independent of all law, immersed 
in idleness and profligacy, indifferent to public opinion and equally care¬ 
less as respects education and the future interests of their children,’* 
and they thus expressed their own case in a memorial to government: 
“ We, the descendants of Timur, soi^s and grandsons of Kings, are left 
unprovided for, and many of us are actually in want of daily bread. 
The pittance which the King gives us does not suffice to enable us to 
provide for ourselves and families, and we have no other source of 
income.” The only way to save them was removal from the palace, 
an event which was finally fixed for the death of Bahadur Shah, and 
was forestalled after all by the Mutiny. 

These, the general body of the Salatin, were the people who gave 
the court and the palace its reputation for squalor. But apart from 
these came the Princes, the brothers and descendants of the reigning 
king, who received salaries large enough to live in comfort and re¬ 
spectability, and occupied the inner portions of the palace, and to 
these the former criticisms do not apply. 

The dilapidation of the Palace was relative rather than absolute. 
The impression of it was due in part to a genuine want of money, in 
part to disputes about the distribution of the increased stipend granted 
in 1835, which prevented the money from ever being paid, and in part 
to mental comparisons with its former glory. It was like a country 
estate belonging to a nobleman deeply indebted. The records show, 
however, that the Kings made efforts to restore and maintain it. Thus 
while Major Archer writes of the “ miserable squalidness ” of the 
courtyard inside the Chattar Chowk (where the Salatin lived),Sir A. 
Nugent in 1812 wrote that a gradual restoration of the inner palace 
was taking place on the old lines so far as possible. The Hall of 
Audience (Diwan-i-Khas) was rebuilt and the stones replaced though 
they were mock.^* In 1838 Sir T. T., Metcalfe reported that “very 
considerable improvements have been made of late both in respect to 

Quoted in Despatch of Directors, 4 Dec., 1844 (No. 53 of 1844) para. 28-—Delhi 
Res. Records, Case 1, No. 80. 
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the appearance and cleanliness of the Palace...” Bahadur Shah was 
particularly active in this direction, and it is significant that while in 
1846 he estimated the necessary repairs to cost a lakh,^® the engineer 
who carried them out only applied for Rs. 50,000. The Palace In¬ 
telligence shows orders for petty repairs after the rains, renewal of 
purdahs, etc., being given. Bahadur Shah also repaired the Jumma 
Masjid in 1851 at a cost of Rs. 500, removing five trees from the domes 
and refacing a length af red stone 40 x 9 ft. on the South West face,*^" 
built a pavilion on the Palace terrace, made a new garden below the 
Palace on the bela, built a garden at Shahdara and repaired the dome 
of the Sonehri Masjid outside the Fort. Akbar Shah added a balcony 
to the Jharoka and placed a new dome on the shrine of Nizam-ad-din. 
True, their taste was not perfect; Corinthian plaster pillars appeared 
in the courtyard of the Rang Mahal,”’ and targets for archery were 
planted in the middle of marble fountains.”^ But the Kings did what 
they could with an allowance inadequate for building and with 1,800 
idle, discontented and apathetic salateens about them. 

The personal character of the Emperors need not detain us long. 
Akbar 11 was a handsome and dignified man without much strength of 
character or ability.”’ After a first fruitless endeavour to alter his 
position from a stipendary, he lived quietly until his later years were 
embittered by the insistence of Amherst and Bentinck on ceremonial 
equality and by differences with the Company, which culminated in 
Ram Mohan Roy’s visit to England as the Moghul Agent His title of 
Raja was conferred by Akbar Shah.. His memorial, which stands alone 
in the Delhi records for cogency and eloquence, and his advocacy 
secured an increase of stipend to 1 5 lakhs, which, however, was never 
drawn owing to dispute about its distribution. 

Bahadur Shah was a man of more mark. He composed poetry 
under the pen-name of Zafar, and even if, as is said, his best poems 
were written for him by his master Zouk, he remains a moderate poet, 
and a man of intelligence and taste. He seems also to have been a 
man of good though not of strong character. In his last years, we 
must remember, when he tried to secure the recognition of Jewan Bakht, 
he was already about 75 and under the influence of his young wife, 
Nawab Zinat Mahal Begum. Doting on the child of old age seems to 
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have been a Moghul weakness; Akbar Shah tried to supplant Bahadur 
Shah by Mirza Salim in exactly the same way, and there are the classical 
instances of Akbar and Jehangir. In 1806 the Bengal Secret Letters 
reported that Abu Zaffar, the Heir Apparent (as he then was), was 32 
years old and a very respectable character/'^ In 1827 Metcalfe wrote 
of him: “ I must add that his conduct is in every respect highly 
creditable to him. He is undoubtedly the most respectable, the most 
accomplished of the Princes, the most worthy of His Majesty’s love, 
and although it is withheld from him, 1 have never known him to deviate 
from the observance of proper respect and filial duty.*^"’ Later travellers’ 
opinions were not so good,** but the earlier picture is confirmed by 
the detailed record of the Palace Intelligence. The King’s chief weak¬ 
nesses were uxoriousness and mangoes. 

In the morning Bahadur Shah, after despatching Palace business, 
and sending shuqas to the Resident, proceeded across the river on a 
shooting excursion on an elephant. All kinds of game were hunted 
and on one occasion the shooting of an alligator by His Majesty is 
reported.” The usual mid-day siesta followed, after which further 
Palace business was transacted, and the king often went out on a second 
excursion. Durbars were not very frequent, taking place not more 
than once a week, and often less frequently. The business of the 
Palace was chiefly transacted through Mahbub Ali Khan, the Mukhtar, 
who was in charge of the discipline of the Palace and the disbursement 
of the monthly stipend, and Hakim Ahsanullah Khan, the King’s 
physician and personal adviser. In addition to hunting, the King 
amused himself by pigeon shooting, watching cock fights, ram fights 
and kite flying. He also had the Moghul taste for gardens; he occasion¬ 
ally stayed for some days at the Roshanara and Qudsia gardens and 
during the period covered by the volume of Palace Intelligence, he 
was constructing a new garden on the bela below the Fort Wall, in 
which he took a lively interest. His intellectual pursuits included 
chess as well as poetry, in which he could still exchange couplets with 
the poet Zouk at the age of 77.** The daily routine of Palace life was 
diversified by the maintenance of some of the old customs of the 


** Brit. Museum. Home Misc. Series, Vol. 336, p. 834. 

•® Sir T. T. Metcalfe, 26 Jan., 1827, para. 65. Delhi Res. Records, Case 1, No. 3 
(Pol. and Misc.). 

** e.g. Minturn, op. cit., 285. Von Orlich, op. cit., II, 20-21. 

Palace Intelligence 1851-1854, Imp. Record Office. For. Dept, Misc. Records, 
No. 87, Sept. 23, 1851. 

•• Palace Intelligence, 1851-1854. 
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Moghul court. The Hindu ceremony of weighing the King against aeven 
kinds of grain, and gold and silver, first introduced by Akbar, was 
observed on the chief festivals of the year, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
as well as at occasional eclipses of the moon.*® The custom of men 
enrolling themselves as disciples, also originated in Moghul India by 
Akbar in connection with the Din-i-lllahi, was also maintained.®® The 
festivals of Dassehra, Diwali and Holi, were also observed by the court.®* 
At the end of Ramzan cannons were fired on the appearance of the 
moon, and the King proceeded in State on an elephant to the Juma 
Masjid, or if he was not well enough, sent a substitute. Besides these 
periodic celebrations there were occasional visits to leading families 
in the City when His Majesty consented to attend a feast or a marriage 
ceremony, and visits to shrines like that of Nizamaddin. Finally there 
was the annual retreat of the King to the Qutb during the rains. He 
usually moved about the middle of July, when the rains had broken, 
and stayed until after the Festival of Punkahs in September, when he 
led the procession on an elephant from the Jhurna to the doorway of 
Qulh Shah’s dargah®^ The King drove out in a carriage and six, and 
lodged in the Palace built by Akbar II, whose tall red-stone gateway 
still stands near the entrance of Qutb Shah Dargah, and his time was 
chiefly spent, as at Delhi, in hunting excursions. 

A few extracts from the Palace Intelligence will further illustrate 
the King’s general mode of life: 

July 26, 186J .—Being the last Friday in Ramzan, His Majesty 
attended the Juma Masjid. 

July 30. —A salute was fired when the moon became visible. 
Owing to weakness the King did not go to the Idgah but sent M. Jcwan 
Bakht instead. 

Aug, 8, 1861 .—H.M. went to a Jhurna at the Qutb where he was 
presented with pots of butter and milk by women. He distributed pan 
and Rs. 1 50 in 8 and 4 anna bits. Two days later he again visited the 
fair, and on the following day Raja Bholanath fixed ** Rathi on his 
wrists on the occasion of the ** Solona ” festival. 

Aug, 26. —^Water was sprinkled on Durbar attendants “ in order to 
propitiate rain ** and H.M. was immersed.. 

Aug, 28. —M. Jewan Bakht headed the procession of Punkahs from 
the Jhurna to Qutb Sahib’s tomb on an elephant. 

*• Palace Intelligence, e.g. Jan. 30 and July 2, 1862. 

Ibid., 1861>1864; Ain4-Akhari (ed. Blochmann and Jarrett). 

Palace Intelligence, 1851-1854, 

•» Ibid., Aug. 28, 1861. 
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Aug, SI. —H.M. ordered that the Salateens were not to present 
more than one petition a day in future. 

Sept. 27. —H.M. sat in the new balcony facing the river (still 
standing between the Hammam and the Shah Burj). 

Oct, 2 . —H.M. ordered the barahdari of Roshanara to be repaired. 

Oct. 3 .—H.M. ordered a camel to be sacrificed in the Court of 
the Diwan-i-Khas. When told that it had never been done, he replied 
that he remembered it in the time of Shah Alam. 

Oct, 4, —A durbar was held and Nazzars were presented on the 
occasion of Dasehra. 

Oct, 27), —On the occasion of Diwali H.M. was weighed against 
seven kinds of grain, gold and coral, which was distributed to the 
poor. 

Nov. i, 1851. —^TTie Diwan-i-Amm was ordered to be cleaned and 
repaired, and trees to be planted. Two days later he visited the 
Diwan-i-Amm and ordered the rooms of the late Mirza Babur to be 
whitewashed, which however the present occupant refused to do. 

Nov. 18, 1851. —H.M. sacrificed a buffalo at the request of the 
astrologers. 

Jan. 23, 1852. —H.M. witnessed ram fighting. 

July 9th, 1852. —It was reported to His Majesty that Chiman Lai, 
Ram, Chandra and two others were to be baptised on the following 
Sunday. On the 13th he enquired for Chiman Lai, and remarked that 
“ there was no cause for shame in what he had done.’* 

March 0 , 1852. —H.M. weighed himself against seven kinds of grain, 
gold and coral, which were distributed to the poor, and bathed in water 
of seven wells on the occasion of the Holi festival 

July 8, 1853. —A salute of twenty-one guns was fired in honour of 
the appearance of the Moon. 

A few verbatim extracts from the weekly reports are also of 
interest. These are two typical days— 

Wed, April 23, 1851. —His Majesty delivered a shooqa to a chobdar 
to be taken with a culprit to the Agent, and to request the necessary 
instructions for the usual salute to be fired on His Majesty proceeding 
to the house of Mirza Abbas Shekoh to celebrate his daughter’s nuptials. 
The Royal Fishermen produced some fish, which were forwarded to the 
Agent and Commandant of the Palace Guards. 

At 4 P.M. the wife of Moghul Jan complained to His Majesty 
that her husband had turned her off and had made Fiezbuksh (sic) a 
slave girl his wife—and refused to support her. His Majesty directed 
the slave girl Fiezbuksh to be turned out of the Palace. At night His 
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Majesty witnessed a nautch and Fireworks in the courtyard of the 
Dewan Khas, on the occasion of the marriage of Mirza Kawas Shekoh. 

Thursday^ April 1861. —His Majesty proceeded across the river 

on a shooting excursion, and on his return at the request of the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal despatched a horse as a present to the Khadims of the 
Jama Masjid. Mirza Budroudeen Salateen was presented with a shawl 
as an expression of His Majesty’s approval of the measures he had 
adopted in the arrangements of the muhul. A Durbari of “ Lai 
Purdah ” became a disciple of His Majesty. 

Dec. 26, 1861 .— His Majesty crossed the river and after some sport 
relumed. Zouk the Poet presented some verses composed by himself 
to His Majesty and in return His Majesty favoured the Poet with some 
verses of his own composition. 

Friday, May 2, 1861. —His Majesty proceeded across the river on’a 
shooting excursion. The huntsmen brought some venison, a portion of 
which was forwarded to Ahmed Qoolee Khan. 

At 4 P.M. Mahboob Ali Khan reported that he had disbursed 
salaries for the past month. In the evening His Majesty again proceeded 
across the river on a shooting excursion. Mirza Walee Sultan and 
Mirza Hajee, Salateens, complained that they had not received their 
allowances for the past month. Hosein Mirza Nazir intimated that on 
the day His Majesty proceeded to the house of Mirza Abbas Shekoh, 
these two salateens appeared at the Assembly in a state of intoxication 
and conversed in a very improper manner, and that they had been 
guilty of the same impropriety several times in the Palace, on which 
account their allowances had been withheld. His Majesty indicated 
that until this bad habit was eradicated they should receive no allow¬ 
ance, and observed that the practice of drinking wine should be con¬ 
fined to those who had command over themselves and not to those 
who drank to excess. A petition was received’ from Baboo Naraen 
Singh, reporting the demise of his brother. The officers of His 
Majesty’s Writing Office were directed to register the 15th year of 
His Majesty’s reign. 

Saturday, May 3, 1851. —His Majesty enjoyed his usual sport across 
the river^ and on his return forwarded a shooqa to the Agent. 

At 4 P.M. a petition was received from Mirza Walee Sooltan and 
Mirza Hajee, begging forgiveness for their offence and the issue of the 
allowances. His Majesty observed it would be necessary to fine them 
in order to impress upon others the impropriety of indulgence in spirit¬ 
uous liquors. 
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Monday, May 6, 1861 .— At 4 P.M. Mirza Wullec Sooltan and Mirza 
Hajce were each fined five rupees for being intoxicated and were then 
permitted to draw their allowance. 

Txiesday, May 6, 1861 .—His Majesty proceeded across the river on 
a shooting excursion. Khulaqdad Khan Wulaetee, in the service of 
His Majesty, presented 2 bottles of Baid Moosh, and stated that he had 
purchased them at a cost of Rs. 40. His Majesty did not approve of 
the article and returned the same to the Wulaetee, who drank off the 
contents of both vials, and requested His Majesty would deduct the price 
from his pay. His Majesty was much displeased at the proceeding 
and directed him to be discharged. 

Aii^. 2ji, 1861 .—It was reported that as two gentlemen were on 
their way to the Kootub in a buggy, one of His Majesty’s elephants 
happened to be returning to Delhi—that the horse shied at the elephant 
and upset the buggy into the ditch, but that the gentlemen managed to 
jump clear of the vehicle and received no injury. They were, how¬ 
ever, very angry. His Majesty was much displeased at hearing this 
and observed that he had several times issued strict orders to the 
Elephant Keeper not to take their Elephants near the gentlemen’s 
vehicles, and immediately directed the Darogah of elephants to be 
written to, to send the offender to the Kootub forthwith for punishment. 

In the summer of 1853 the king, who was then 77, fell seriously 
ill. The illness commenced on July 9th with an attack of colic, which 
was brought on by a surfeit of mangoes and red pepper. On account 
of the illness, Mirza Fakhr-ad-din, the new Heir Apparent, went to the 
Idgah in the King’s place. On the next day the King had recovered 
sufficiently to smoke a hookah and on the I 3th when the Agent, Sir T. T. 
Metcalfe, sent to inquire for his health, with some concern as it was 
he who had sent the fatal mangoes, the king was so much better that in 
reply he improvised the following couplet: 

Ambah, ai farzand, mujko behtar marghub hai 

Kuch nahin karti zarur, mere liye yih khub hai. 

Two days later however a relapse occurred through the King’s taking 
salt pills (hab-namak). Unwarned by this the next day he took sulphur 
water and golab-keru against the Hakim’s advice.. There followed a 
very serious illness, complicated by swellings, bed sores and haemor¬ 
rhoids. For a time his life was despaired of. the report of his death was 
spread in the city, and the Agent made arrangements for the removal 
of the Heir Apparent to the Qutb after his death. However, he rallied 
and slowly recovered. The King was a bad patient. On Aug. 7th 
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he associated two other Hakims with Hakim Ahsanullah Khan, as he 
said he suspected him of unfriendliness. The Hakim thereupon re¬ 
signed and the King had to reappoint him sole physician. Dr. Chiman 
Lai was called in to apply ointment, and on September I 5 the King 
seized the opportunity of one of these visits to consult him behind the 
Hakim’s back on the general treatment. 

On September 23 Hakim Ahsanullah Khan told the King that his 
illness was due to indulgence in unwholesome food.. H. M. agreed, 
but three days later he ate a large quantity of mangoe jam which caused 
another relapse. The Hakim threatened resignation and asked the King 
not to eat acids or sweets for a week. On October 3 the Hakim still 
complained of his self-indulgence. After this relapse he steadily re¬ 
covered. On the I 8th he was well enough to sit on the silver throne in 
the Diwan-i-Khas and received nazzars from Hindus at Dassehra. On 
the 20th he held a Durbar, and on November 21 he took the ceremonial 
ghusl-i-sehat or Bath of Recovery. Finally a Durbar was held on the 
23rd to celebrate the recovery, at which Hakim Ahsanullah Khan re¬ 
ceived a khillat, 3 kinds of jewellery, an elephant, a pulki and the title 
of Aflatun-i-dauran. 

It would have been well for Bahadur Shah if Hakim Ahsanullah 
Khan had been a little less skilful, and he had died in those July days. 
The Imperial family would then have retired to the palace and of its 
tantalising traditions of glory. The Fort itself and its treasures of art 
might have escaped the violence and destruction of the Mutiny, and 
have been the Qila-i-Mualla stilL 

So the gentle twilight of the Moghuls continued to light up the 
domes and minarets of Delhi and the Palace, a capital without an empire 
and a court without subjects. With Dalhousie’s decision on the death 
of the Heir Apparent Mirza Fakhr-ad-din in 1856, to abolish the 
Imperial title after the death of Bahadur Shah, it seemed that the 
twilight would fade imperceptibly into the night of oblivion. But once 
more a storm intervened, and when it had cleared away the Moghul 
light had vanished for ever. Emperor, court, salateens and palace, 
the old stately ceremonial, the old easy life with its festivals and marriage 
feasts, its excursions and processions, its poetising, its petty quarrels and 
vain regrets for an irrevocable past, had been swept away, and the 
way was cleared for the rise of a modern and greater Delhi. 


T. G. P. SPEAR. 



RAMMOHUN ROY AND THE FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS IN INDIA. 

{Based on State Records.) 

MANUSCRIPT NEWS-LETTERS. 

In the days before British rule, manuscript news-letters (called 
akhbar or akhbarat) were written by the Court agents of the nobles and 
feudatory princes and sent to their masters. Tbese contained merely 
intelligence of the Royal Court and notices of occurrences in the capital 
and of extraordinary events reported from the provinces. Similar news¬ 
letters were sent from London to the English counties in the 1 7th cen¬ 
tury, as Macaulay has described in his history. But in India such 
news-letters were sent to the rich only and were not accessible to the 
educated middle-class public. However, the news contained in them 
and in the reports sent by the distant agents of the chief Indian mer¬ 
chants, very often trickled out and circulated among the people of the 
great cities. These news-letters were in no sense political, as they did 
not contain any comment on news nor any criticism of the Government. 
Newspapers in the modern sense of the term, multiplied by the printing- 
press and available to the public at a small price, are a gift of the Eng¬ 
lish to India. 

EARLY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN BENGAL AND PRESS-REGULATIONS. 

Printing-presses were unknown in India prior to 1778. The first 
English newspaper printed in India was Hickey’s Bengal Gazette, started 
on 29th January, 1 780. It had a short life, as, after a stormy career 
of two years, it was suppressed by Warren Hastings for the offence of 
publishing libels on his wife and some other persons. Hickey’s Gazette 
was succeeded by the India Gazette (November, 1780), the Calcutta 
Gazette (February, 1784), and some other journals.^ Most of these 
papers were considered by the Government to be violent in manner and 
scurrilous in tone, and Lord Wellesley found it necessary to restrict the 
libertinism of the Press by introducing certain regulations and creating 


‘ For a list of the earliest newspapers in Calcutta, see Busteed’s Echoes from Old 
Calcutta (4th Ed.), p. 183. 
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a censorship (13th May, 1799). Under these regulations, no news¬ 
paper was allowed to be published in the Presidency until after inspection 
by the Secretary to Government,—the penalty for a breach of the law 
being the immediate deportation of the editor to Europe.* Lord Minto 
was no less vigilant over the press, and still more stringent rules were 
imposed by him on the editors (October. 1813).'* J. C. Marshman in 
a letter to Dr. Geo. Smith remarks:—“ Many a [newspaper] column 
appeared resplendent with the stars which were substituted at the last 
moment for the editorial remarks and through which the censor had 
drawn his fatal pen.** 

In spite of the Government*8 hostility to the periodical press, the 
Serampur Mission in April. 1818, started a Bengali monthly magazine, 
called Digdarsan, which also contained news. This magazine grew in 
popularity and its success emboldened the Mission to undertake the 
publication of a Bengali weekly paper—the Samadhar Da^pan (‘Mirror 
of News *), which first came out on 23rd May, 1818. under the editor¬ 
ship of J. C. Marshman. The Samaohar Darpan is generally considered 
the first Bengali newspaper though there are good reasons for holding 
that this honour is due to the Bdngld Gazette, published by Gangakishore 
Bhattacharya of Barah, near Serampur^ which died soon after its birth.* 
The Rev. James Long places the date of publication of the Bengal Gazette 
in 1816. 


LIBERAL POLICY OF AtARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Minto was succeeded by Lord Hastings—a man of very liberal 
views. It was he who first ventured to act on the principle that a good 
Government has nothing to dread from public opinion. Relying on 
their prudence and discretion, he released the editors from the obligation 
hitherto imposed on them of submitting their papers, including advertise¬ 
ments, to an officer of Government previous to publication ( 19th 
August, 1818), and only laid down for their guidance some general 
rules calculated to prevent the discussion of topics which might affect 
the authority of the Government or injure public interests.® This mea¬ 
sure of Lord Hastings was hailed with joy, and it encouraged the 
appearance of several newspapers in Calcutta, both English and 
Vernacular. 


* PuhHc Proceedings, 13th May, 1799, pp. 1463-63; 6th August, 1801, No. 39; 16th 
February, 1804, No. 30. 

* Public Consultation, 23nd October, 1813, No, 43. 

* See Sumachar Durfun: 11th June, 1881, pp. 191, 194; Ibid, 16th November, 1834, 
p. 647. I have discussed this subject in detail in the Modem Review for February, 1930. 

* Public Consultation» 38th August, 1813, No. 8. 
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RAMMOHUN ROY AS JOURNALIST PUBLISHER. 

Rammohun Roy, who always had the real interests of his country¬ 
men at heart, realized the importance of newspapers as the best means 
of enlightening them. The time was opportune, and he now devoted 
himself to the promotion of “ native ** journalism. A Bengali weekly, 
called Schnbad Kautnudi, or * The Moon of Intelligence,’ entirely con¬ 
ducted by Indians^ made its first appearance on 4th December, 1821.® 
Rammohun was one of the promoters of this journal and articles from 
his pen were published in it every now and then. 

He now thought of publishing a weekly paper in Persian, the lan¬ 
guage of polished Indian society at that time, to cater for a higher class 
of readers, and the Mirat-id~Akhbur, or ‘ The Mirror of Intelligence,’ 
was thus ushered into existence early in 1822 under his editorship. 

Rammohun’s zeal for liberty and reform had already attracted the 
attention of the sagacious Elphinstone. We have the following highly 
interesting notice of the Raja in a letter by that great statesman 
in 1822:— 

“ As 1 have some room left I may as well fill it up by remarking 
on the wonderful improvement of the natives that begins 
to be discernible, in Bengal especially. There is a 
Bengali newspaper, which discusses all subjects, and is 
interesting even to English readers, though of course often 
puerile and often mistaken. 

“ Rammohun Roy, wisely retaining the name and observances 
of a Hindoo, is writing books in favour of Deism, and 
many natives begin to discover curiosity and interest 
about the form of their government as well as its proceed¬ 
ings, together with a strong spirit of reform as applied 
to the science, religion, and morals of their nation. 
Amidst all this there is a great deal of cant, affectation, 
and imposture, Bengalis talking about liberty and philan¬ 
thropy, and declaiming against the efforts of the Tories 
to crush the infant liberty of the press {verbatim as far 
as I can recollect from the letter addressed by a native 


• For “ The Prospectus of a Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, [5amba4 Kaumudt] to be 
conducted by Natives. Printed and circulated in Bengallee and English,*' Address to the 
Bengal Public. (From No. 1, Dec. 4, 1821),” and the ” Contents of the Samhad Kaumudi 
from No. I to No. VIII,” see Asiatic Journal, 1822, August, p. 136; Sept., pp. 284-87. 

Bhawani Charan Banerji was connected with the Samhad Kaumudi up to its 13th issue. 
He then started the Samhad Chandrika In the first week of March, 1822 (23 Falgoon, 1228 
B.S.).—[See Sumachar Durpun (Bengali), dated 28 March, 1822.] 
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in Calcutta to . . Mn Bombay); but even to use this 
sort ol language without understanding it is a wonderful 
advance, and from admiring the.sound, people must come 
to relish the sense. ^ 

But the Press in Bengal enjoyed this spell of freedom for a very 
short time. Mr. James Silk Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal (founded in 1818), published articles which the Government 
thought to be of an offensive and mischievous character, and therefore 
a violation of the rules by Lord Hastings. Mr. Buckingham was repeat¬ 
edly warned and at last deported; and the Government finally con¬ 
templated the re-imposition of rules for shackling the Press. 

BAYLEY’S ANALYSIS OF THE INDIAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1822. 

On 10th October, 1822, Mr. W. B. Bayley delivered in the Cal¬ 
cutta Council a length minute regarding the tendency of the Native 
Press. This State-paper shows that even the Vernacular Press did not 
enjoy a higher reputation than the English. It also gives full details 
about Rammohun*s Mirat and tells us about the objectionable nature 
of some of its articles. 

** There are at present four native newspapers published weekly 
in Calcutta, two in the Bengali and two in the Persian 
language . . I shall confine my remarks to the Persian 
ones already published in Calcutta. They are called the 
Jam-i-Jahan Numa, and MiraUuUAkhbar, epithets both 
implying * the Mirror of News.’ The first is understood 
to be the property of, and to be principally conducted 
by an English Mercantile House in Calcutta. The second 
is the paper of the well-known Rammohun Roy. 

** The Jam-4-Jahan Numa made its first appearance on the 28th 
March last, with a notice, that it would be published 
weekly at a charge of Rs. 2 per mensem. 

CRITICISM OF RAMMOHUN’S PRESS ARTICLES. 

“The contents of the other Persian paper^ the Mirat-uUAkhhar 
have been much in the same style as the above, but the 
editors known disposition for theological controversy 
has led him to seize an occasion for publishing remarks 

' A native name, illegible. 

• Mountstuart Elphlnstone to Strachey, dated Bombay, March 33, 1833.—Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke*i Li/e of the Hon*ble Mountstuart Elphinstone, (1884), II, 135. 
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on the Trinity which, although covertly and Insidioualy 
conveyed, strike me as being exceedingly offensive. The 
circumstance in which the discussion originated was a 
notice in the above paper on the subject of the death 
of Dr. Middleton, the late Bishop of Calcutta. After 
some laudatory remarks on his learning and dignity the 
article concludes by stating that the Bishop, having been 
now relieved from the cares and anxieties of this world, 
had * tumbled on the shoulders of the mercy of God, 
the Father. God the Son. and God the Holy Ghost.** 

“ The expression, coming (from a known impugner of the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, could only be considered as ironical, 
and was noticed in one of the other papers as objec¬ 
tionable and offensive. It might have been sufficient 
for the editor of the Mirat-ul-Akhhar on finding that he 
had given offence, to have expressed his regret, to have 
disclaimed all such intention and thus to let the subject 
drop. But this course was not suited to the polemic 
disposition of the editor. In the paper of the 19th 
July he enters into a long justification of his obituary 
notice and affectedly misunderstanding the real purport 
of the objection taken to his introduction of the men¬ 
tion of Trinity, he makes use of observations which in 
my mind constitute an aggravation of the offence. He 
says ‘ with respect to what was said of God the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, since the preachers of the Christian 
religion constantly in every church throughout the year 
read their articles of faith with a loud voice, not regard¬ 
ing the presence of either Hindu or Musalman, and 
declare their conviction that salvation is to be found 
only in the belief of the Three in one, what doubt can 
there be then, but they believe in the Three whom 1 
I have mentioned.’ And again, ‘ But since it seems 
that the mere mention in the Persian language of the 


* Polemic discussions of an identical nature will be found in the Brahmunical Magazine 
and in Its Bengali edition—the Brahtnan-sebadhi (Nos. 2 and 8), published in 1821, by one 
Shivaprasad Sharma, with the object of defending the Hindu scriptures from the violent 
attacks made by the Serampur Missionaries in their Samachar Darpan and Friend of India 
(No. 38)Fide the English, and the Sanskrit and Bengali Works of Raja Rammohun 
Roy.—^There can, therefore be no reasonable doubt that Rammohun used the pseudonym 
of Shivaprasad Sharma (s« was pofnilarly believed). 
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essential principles of the Christian religion is an asper¬ 
sion of the faith professed by the Governor-General and 
all its followers, I shall therefore avoid this fault in 
future.* 

** In the paper of the 9th August, the discussion is revived and 
the objections are treated in the same style. 

“ It is asked ‘ if anyone in inditing an obituary notice of a Hindu 
should mention the Ganges or other object of worship 
of that nation, would the Hndus take offence.* and 
afterwards the editor quotes a verse which he ascribes to 
some Persian poet, meaning as follows, * Whoseever 
religion is such that the mere mention of the God of it, 
is a cause of shame, we may readily guess what kind 
of a religion that is and what sort of a people are its 
professors.’ 

FALSE NEWS OR MISCHIEVOUS WRITINGS IN THE PRESS. 

** A striking instance of the idle and groundless nature of the 
stories put forth in these intelligencers is afforded in 
the account recently given in the Mirat-td-Akhhar of an 
occurrence of importance at the Presidency itself, viz., 
the visit of the Persian Prince to the Governor-General. 
It is said thaft the Marqujs of Hastings sent out a 
battalion of European troops to meet him and conduct him 
to the Government House, and himself received the 
Prince at the head of the staircase. 

** This exaggerated statement has been probably published with 
the design (and will doubtless have the effect) of 
spreading both in ^ndia and Persia, extremely false 
notions of the nature of the attentions shown to the 
Prince, and of the importance attached to his visit. 

** The following objectionable passage contained in the Mirat- 
ul-Akhbar of the 4th instant has been brought under the 
notice of Government by the Acting Persian Secretary. 

“ One day the Minister, who is the Governor*" of Oudh sent 
for Mir Fazl Ali to give in an account of the stipend of 
Muhasan-ud-daula; the Prince prohibited his compliance 


The terms are Wazir Farman-rawa-i-Oudh; and may be construed simply * the 
Minister of the King of Oudh.’ The King, however, is in no other place designed by 
the term Fatman^^awa. 
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with this requisition, and the Padishah Begam observed 
that she alone had the control of the said stipend and 
would only render an account of it when all the other 
accounts of the country became due. 

** After this the Padishah Begam and the Prince in consequence 
of the enmity and malevolence of the Minister deter¬ 
mined to move away altogether, and summoning their 
dependants told them that whoever would engage to 
follow and defend them might come—the others should 
receive their pay and dismissal. Every man of them 
solemnly engaged to adhere to their cause. The Prince 
accordingly gave to each, presents and shawls accord¬ 
ing to their several ranks. When the Minister saw 
such numbers collected together he represented to the 
King that the Prince had certainly conceived some evil 
design, and that with such disturbances threatening, it 
was necessary to take steps for His Majesty’s safety and 
protection. The King being taken in by the cajoling 
of that false Minister (literally DimnahMke one, in allu¬ 
sion to a jackal in one of the well-known fables of 
Pilpay) concurred in his suggestions. Upon which that 
despicable minded personage with the royal permission 
began to collect troops and to call for the aid of the 
English forces. 

* The rest we shall give in the next number of our paper.* 

“ I refrain from noticing other objectionable passages which 
occur both in the Persian newspapers above quoted, 
and in those in the Bengali language. In the latter 
much bitter and acrimonious controversy has been in¬ 
troduced regarding the Sati question; were this dispute 
voluntarily and really conducted by the natives without 
the intervention of Europeans, the discussion might lead 
to beneficial results.*’” 

STRICT CONTROL OF NEWSPAPERS, 1823. 

Lord Hastings sailed for England on 9th January, 1823, and the 
Acting Governor-General, J. Adam, who did not share his Lordship's 
liberal views on the subject of the Indian Press, passed, on I 4th March, 


“ Bengal Public Consultations, 17th October, 1822, Vol, 66, No. 8 Minute (India Office 
Records). 
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1823, a rigorous Press Ordinance, which was duly registered by the 
Supreme Court on 4th April, in spite of a Memorial signed by Ram- 
mohun Roy and five other distinguished gentlemen of Calcutta,'^ pro¬ 
testing against the new regulations as putting an end to the freedom 
of the Press. 

According to these regulations the proprietors and editors of news¬ 
papers in the Presidency were required to take out licences, for which 
they had to forward to the Chief Secretary to Government an affidavit 
specifying certain particulars, and such affidavits were to be taken by 
any of the Magistrates without any cost.. For the offence of discussing 
any of the subjects prohibited by law, an editor was liable to lose the 
licence under which his paper was conducted. 

RAMMOHUN’S JOURNALISTIC VFNTl RES AND THEIR FATE. 

One of the immediate effects of the new regulations, after they 
had been registered by the Supreme Court, was the closing of Ram- 
mohun’s In the last number of his paper, he “ declared his 

inability to go on publishing, under, what he would represent as to him, 
degrading conditions; and he laments that he, * one of the most humble 
of men,* should be no longer able to contribute towards the intellectual 
improvements of his countrymen.**‘® The Sambad Kaumudi, however, 
continued to be published, under the editorship of Ananda Copal 
Mukherji, its printer and publisher being Govinda Chandra Coaur, a 
writer in the Military Board Office.*® 


** They were: Dwarka Nath Tagore, Harachandra Ghose, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
Chandra Kumar Tagore, and Gauri Charan Banerji. 

“ Public Consultations 10th April, 1823, Nos. 10, 17. 

This is clearly indicated by the fact that the name of the Mirat does not appear 
among the following newspapers, to the printers of which the Government transmitted on 
28th April, 1823, a copy of the printed rules (dated 6th April), with a translation of them 
into Persian and Bengali, for their information and guidance :— 

John Bull —Mr. Geo. Pritchard. 

Bengal Almanac and Annual Directory —P. Crichton. 

Calcutta Journal —J. F. Sandys and P. S. D’Rozario. 

India Gazette —T. B. Scott. 

Bengal Harkaru —S. Smith. 

4staffc Observer —^W. H. Pearce and G. Gogerly. 

Samachar Chundrika —Bhawani Charan Banerji. 

Sambad Kaumudi —Govinda Chandra Coaur. 

Jam-i-Jahan Numa —^W. H. Pearce and Suddasukh Lala. 

{Public Consultation, 8th May, 1823, No, 591). 

Asiatic Journal, January, 1824, p. 44. 

Affidavit, dated 18th April, IS23,—Public Consultation 8th May, 1823, No. 42. 
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Later, Rammohun was associated, as one of the proprietors, for 
but a short time only with the Bengal Herald or Weekly Messenger, 
published in four languages (English ,Bengali, Persian and Nagri) and 
edited by R. Montgomery Martin,*^ a surgeon, who received from the 
Government the necessary licence on 5th May, 1829. Besides Ram¬ 
mohun, the other proprietors of the paper were such distinguished men 
as Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Nilratan Haider of 
Chitpur, and Rajkissen Sing. Very soon however Rammohun found 
it necessary to sever his connection with this journal. On 30th July, 
1829, Mr. Martin, the principal proprietor of the Bengal Herald address¬ 
ed the following letter to the Government: 

I have the honour to inform you for the information of Gov¬ 
ernment that Rammohun Roy and Rajkissen Sing have 
ceased to be proprietors of this newspaper, entitled the 
Bengal Herald, from the present date.*’^” 

Within a week the other Hindu proprietors followed suit. 

The reasons which prompted Rammohun and the other Hindu 
proprietors to take this step are not definitely known. But it is quite 
probable that it was the result of the publication in the Bengal Herald 
for July 25, 1829, of an editorial reflecting on the character of Mr. 
Wight, an attorney of the Supreme Court, in the discharge of his pro¬ 
fessional duties in a suit for trespass—brought by Mr. Cook, a stable- 
keeper, against Mr. Pattle of the Civil Service. This speedily led to 
an action for libel brought against the proprietors of the Bengal Herald 
by Mr. Wight, and possibly Rammohun got some indication of what 
was coming and wished to dissociate himself from a risky venture.. But 
be that as it may, Rammohun and others could not escape the technical 
responsibilities of the proprietorship and they became involved in the 
suit. At first they returned a plea of not guilty, but previous to the 
trial, which took place on I 5th August, “ the defendants, Rommohun 
Roy, Dwarkanath Tagore, and Neel Rutton Holder, prayed to with¬ 
draw their plea of ^ot guilty, and to plead guilty, which was allowed.” 
The Chief Justice sentenced Mr. Martin to pay a fine of Rs. 500 and 
the native proprietors Re. I each.*® 


This gentleman afterwards published the researches of Buchanan Hamilton under 
the title of The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, but with 
his own name on its title-page, and edited the Despatches of the Marquis of Wellesley. 

*• Public Consultation 4th August, 1829, No. 62. 

*• For the full report of the trial, see Asiatic Journal, March, 1830, pp. 123-26, also 
February, 1830, Vol. I, (“ Asiatic Intelligence—Calcutta **), p. 106; Bengal: Past and 
Presen$, Vol. VI, July-September, 1910, pp. 105-?0. 
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RAMMOHUN’S APPEAL TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL AGAINST THE 
PRESS ORDINANCE. 

After the Supreme Court had rejected the Memorial against the 
new Press Ordinance, Rammohun, as a last measure, prepared an ap¬ 
peal to the King in Council, which was signed by him and many other 
respectable men of the city, and presented to the Privy Council by Mr. J. 
Silk Buckingham—then in England. The Privy Council announced its 
decision in November, 1825^ rejecting the appeal.^® 

RAMMOHUN’S MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT IN DEFENCE OF 
THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The Memorial, which was submitted to the Supreme Court on 
3l8t March, 1823, is generally believed to have been the work of Ram¬ 
mohun. Miss Collet truly observes that “ may be regarded as the 
Areopagitica of Indian history. Alike in diction and in argument, it 
forms a noble landmark in the progress of English culture in the East.’* 
We cannot refrain from quoting certain passages from this Memorable 
document which will doubtless be of interest to the reader: 

“ Your Lordship may have learned from the works of the 
Christian Missionaries, and also from other sources, that 
ever since the art of printing has become generally 
known among the Natives of Calcutta, numerous publi¬ 
cations have been circulated in the Bengalee language, 
' which by introducing free discussion among the Natives 
and inducing them to reflect and inquire after know¬ 
ledge, have already served greatly to improve their 
minds and ameliorate their condition. This desirable 
object has been chiefly promoted by the establishment 
of four Native newspapers, two in the Bengalee and 
two in the Persian language, published for the purpose 
of communicating to those residing in the interior of the 
country^ accounts of whatever occurs worthy of notice 
at the Presidency or in the country, and also the interest¬ 
ing and valuable intelligence of what is passing in Eng¬ 
land and in other parts of the world, conveyed through 
the English newspapers or other channels. 

** Your Memorialists are unable to discover any disturbance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has 


*• For the full text of both the Memorials, see The English Works of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, (Panini Office ed.), pp. 437-48, and 445-87. 
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arisen from the English Press, the influence of which 
must necessarily be confined to that part of the com¬ 
munity who understand the language thoroughly; but 
they are quite confident, that the publications* in the 
Native languages, whether in the shape of a newspaper 
or any other work, have none of them been calculated 
to bring the Government of the country into hatred and 
contempt, and that they have not proved, as far as can 
be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, in the slightest 
decree injurious; which has very lately been acknow¬ 
ledged in one of the most respectable English Mission¬ 
ary works. So far from obtruding upon Government 
groundless representations. Native Authors and Editors 
have always restrained themselves from publishing even 
such facts respecting the judicial proceedings in the in¬ 
terior of the country as they thought were likely at first 
view to be obnoxious to Government. 

“ While your Memorialists were indulging the hope that Gov¬ 
ernment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages 
of being put in possession of full and impartial inform¬ 
ation regarding what is passing in all parts of the country, 
would encourage the establishment of newspapers in the 
cities and districts under the special patronage and pro¬ 
tection of Government, that they might furnish the 
Supreme Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate account 
of local occurrences and reports of judicial proceedings, 
—they have the misfortune to observe, that on the con¬ 
trary, His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
has lately promulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and prohibiting all Period¬ 
ical Publications even at the Presidency and in the 
Native languages, unless sanctioned by a Licence from 
Government, which is to be revocable at pleasure when¬ 
ever it shall appear to Government that a publication 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

** Those Natives who are in more favourable circmustances and 
of respectable character, have such an invincible pre¬ 
judice against making a voluntary aflidavit, or under¬ 
going solemnities of an oath, that they will never think 
of establishing a publicatton vrhich can only be supported 
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by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent to their 
feelngs and derogatory to their reputation amongst their 
countrymen. 

“ After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into 
execution, your Memorialists are therefore extremely 
sorry to observe, that a complete stop will be put to the 
diffusion of knowledge and the consequent mental im¬ 
provement now going on. either by translations into the 
popular dialect of this country from the learned lan¬ 
guages of the East, or by the circulation of literary in¬ 
telligence drawn from foreign publications. And the 
same cause will also prevent those Natives who are 
better versed in the laws and customs of the British 
Nation from communicating to their fellow-subjects a 
knowledge of the admirable system of Government 
established by the British, and the peculiar excellencies 
of the means they have adopted for the strict and 
impartial administration of ‘justice. Another evil of 
equal importance in the eyes of a just ruler, is. that it 
will also preclude the Natives from making the Govern¬ 
ment readily acquainted with the errors and injustice 
that may be committed by its executive officers in the 
various parts of this extensive country; and it will also 
preclude the Natives from communicating frankly and 
honestly to their Gracious Sovereign in England and his 
Council, (the real condition of his Majesty's faithful 
subjects in this distant part of his dominions and the 
treatment they experience from the local Government: 
since such information cannot in future be conveyed to 
England, as it has heretofore been, either by the transla¬ 
tions from the Native publications inserted in the English 
newspapers printed here and sent to Europe, or by the 
English publications which the Natives themselves had 
in contemplation to establish, before this Rule and 
Ordinance was proposed. 

** After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of 
their rights, which has been freely allowed them since the 
establishment of the British Power, a right which they 
are not, and cannot be charged with having ever abused, 
the inhabitants of Calcuttie would be no longer justified 
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in boasting, that they are fortunately placed by Pro¬ 
vidence under the protection of the whole British 
Nation, or that the King of England and his Lords and 
Commons are their Legislators, and that they are 
secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and religious 
privileges that every Briton is entitled to in England. 

“ Your Memorialists are persuaded that the British Government 
is not disposed to adopt the political maxim so often 
acted upon by Asiatic Princes, that the more a people 
are kept in darkness, their Rulers will derive the greater 
advantages from them; since, by reference to history, 
it is found that this was but a short-sighted policy which 
did not ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. On 
the contrary, it rather proved disadvantageous to them; 
for we find that as often as an ignorant people, when an 
opportunity offered, have revolted against their Rulers, 
all sorts of barbarous excesses and cruelties have been 
the consequence; whereas a people naturally disposed 
to peace and ease, when placed under a good Govern¬ 
ment from which they experience just and liberal treat¬ 
ment, must become the more attached to it, in propor¬ 
tion as they become enlightened and the great body 
of the people are taught to appreciate the value of the 
blessings they enjoy under its rule. 

** Every good ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of 
human nature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of 
the world, must be conscious of the great liability to 
error in managing the affairs of a vast empire; and 
therefore he will be anxious to afford every individual 
the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever 
may require his interference. To secure this important 
object, the unrestrained Liberty of Publication, is the 
only effectual means that can be employed. And should 
it ever be abused, the established Law of the Land is 
very properly armed with sufficient powers to punish 
those who may be found guilty of misrepresenting the 
conduct or character of Government,which are effectual¬ 
ly guarded by the same Laws to which individuals must 
look for protection of their reputation and good name. 
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“ Your Memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your Lord- 
ship to take this Memorial into your gracious consider¬ 
ation; and that you will be pleased by not registering 
the above Rule and Ordinance, to permit the Natives 
of this country to continue in possession of the civil 
rights and privileges which they and their fathers have 
so long enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, 
whose kindness and confidence, they are not aware of 
having done anything, to forfeit.’* 

RAMMOHUN'S MASTERY OF ENGLISH STYLE. 

Some people, however, at that time were inclined to think that it 
was actually written by an Englishman."' The following extract from 
the East India House Debate, held in July, 1824, on the banishment of 
Mr. Silk Buckingham, confirms the general belief that Rammohun was 
its author, and testifies to his wonderful power of English composi¬ 
tion: 

The Englishman in question was Mr. Sandford Arnot, who was assistant to Mr. Silk 
Buckingham, editor of the Calcutta Journal. After the death of Rammohun, whom he 
served as Secretary, Mr. Sandford Arnot published a letter in the Asiatic Journal in which 
he stated: 

“ I think I may safely appeal to the internal evidence of the productions themselves. 
At least, notwithstanding the mystery in which we involved them, his intimate 
friends, who knew his abilities best, have often hinted to me that there was 
something in the texture of these compositions that shewed either warp or 
the woof to be European. That this was the general notion, is also confirmed 
to me by the remarks once made in a debate at the India House, on the 
probable authorship of his appeal to the Supreme Court of Calcutta against the 
new law for the press in Bengal, passed in 1823; or his Memorial on the 
same subject, to the King, I forget which. All mystery on the subject is now 
useless. On these occasions, also, I acted in the same manner, as his secretary. 
Others may, if they please, call it amanuensis. I do no injury to his fame 
in stating these things; on the contrary, I protect it : as the effect of conceal¬ 
ment was, that many attributed his productions to more important persons. 
This I have been told by men of all parties, first by a particular friend of the 
deceased, and a great opponent of the East India Company; afterwards a 
gentleman in the highest office but one, connected with India, told me that he 
believed his evidence or remarks on the affairs of India to be the joint pro¬ 
duction of the leading Indian reformers in this country. My assurance to 
the contrary I evidently saw to be unavailing, as I offered no explanation of 
the mode in which they were drawn up.” {Asiatic Journal, Sep.-Dec., 1833, 
pp. 288-90). 

It is perhaps reasonable to hold that Rammohun at. the utmost derived some literary 
help from Mr. Arnot, though there might be some justifiable doubts as to its extent and 
character. 
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"" Sit John Malcolm :—^We have heard a petition, aaid to be 
written, and 1 have no doubt it is, by that respectable 
native, Rammohun Roy, whom I know and regard. 1 
was one of those who earnestly wished his mind could 
have been withdrawn from useless schemes of speculative 
policy, and devoted to giving us his useful aid in illus¬ 
trating the past and present history of his countrymen; 
for that knowledge (of which we are yet imperfectly 
possessed) must form the basis of every rational plan 
of improvement.” (9th July, 1824).^^ 

“ Capt, Goivan next rose to address the Court, but we regret that 
the confusion which prevailed during the time the 
Honourable Proprietor was speaking, prevented us from 
hearing him distindt^y. We understood him to say, 
that he rose principally for the purpose of bearing his 
testimony to the competency of Rammohun Roy to 
write the Memorial which had been so often referred 
to in the course of the discussions. He had received 
a letter from that individual relative to a subject which 
he (Captain Cowan) had much at heart, namely, the 
foundation of some schools in India, which was written 
with extraordinary talent, which letter he would read 
to the Court.” (23rd July, 1824).’* 

THE PRESS IN INDIA SET FREE. 1835. 

It was left to Sir Charles Metcalfe in September^ 1835 to abolish 
all restrictions on the freedom of the Press, for which however he had 
to incur the wrath of his masters in England. The Metcalfe Library 
Hall stands (or rather stood) as an enduring monument, erected by 
the citizens of Calcutta, to commemorate the boon conferred by him 
on the Indian Press. 

It will be abundantly clear from the above that Rammohun played 
an active part in the early history of the Press in India. Mr. Martin 
truly observes: ” But to no individuals is the Indian Press under greater 
obligations than to the lamented Rammohun Roy and the munificent 
Dwarkanath Tagore.”** 

_ BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI. 

*• speech delivered at a General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock on 9th July, 
1824.—Malcolm’s Political History of India (1826), 11, CCXLVII. 

•* Oriental Herald and Colonial Review, Vol. Ill, Sept.-Dec., 1824, p. 124. Asiatic 
Journal, July-Dee., 1824, pp. 270-307. 

R. M. Martin’s History of the British Colonies, 1, 264. For a list of the early 
newspapers, ibid,, I, 2619. 
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The dirges and snatches of laments with which these notes are con¬ 
cerned are those contained in a special section of Abu Tammam’s an¬ 
thology, the Hamasah. The facts of his early life have not been record¬ 
ed with a certainty beyond dispute, but it would appear that he was 
born in a village belonging to Damascus about 190 A.H. (806 A.D.), in 
humble circumstances, and had to fend for himself at a very early age. 
He may or may not have been descended from the Arab tribe Tai, but 
this genealogy is generally accepted, and possibly the fact that some 
of the few dialectic traces preserved in the Hamasah are characteristic 
of Tai may be an argument in support. Further, tradition makes him 
one of the three men of this tribe each of whom attained celebrity in 
his speciality; to be mentioned for his poetry in the same breath with 
Hatim, another of the triad, proverbial for his generosity, is a title to 
inclusion among the heroes of the nation; but this title would be more 
worthily deserved for his anthology than his original productions. 

He was distinguished for retentiveness of memory, even in that 
age when in Arab lands men’s minds were a store-house of archives. 
He had by heart numerous long poems and short, and thousands of 
verses in the JRajaz (tremolo) metre, a simple iambic verse-form on the 
border-land of rhymed prose and‘poetry. He praised Khalifahs with 
a success that was rewarded with coin of the realm, but not office, for 
he seems to have held such only late in life, and none higher than that 
of master of the post-horses at Mosul, in which capacity he was expected 
to supply government officials with fresh mounts, and to spy in his 
imperial master's interest on the provincial governor. His wanderings 
took him into many lands. 

He made several compilations of poetry, but the Hamasah^ is his 
monument. The story of its collection is told by Abu Zakariya at Tabrizi 
(d. 502/1109 A.D.), the best-known of its many commentators, and 
by Ibn Khallikan,* who compiled towards the middle of the 13th cent. 
A.D. a copious and invaluable dictionary of Muslim biography. Accord¬ 
ing to the former Abu Tammam went to 'Abdullah Ibn Tahir (r. 213- 
230/826-644 A.D.), who ruled in Khurasan practically independently 

* Ed. by Freytag, 1828, Bonn. 

* Trans, of de Slane, 1, 848. Sea alao Nicholson’• iJtsrary History of the Arabs, 128. 
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of the Abbasid Khalifah at Baghdad. He came with a panegyric and 
a hope of gain. * Abdullah was a man of arms and an administrator; 
his literary judgments, or at any rate the selection of literary aspirants, 
he entrusted to two authorities in his entourage, Abu’I Amaithal and 
Abu Sa*id, the Blind, and Abu Tammam like others who would win 
favour at court had to submit his poem to them. He went before them 
for an audition, and started to declaim his ode: 

These (women) were Joseph’s guides and oompanions,— 

By grit and go a seeker o’ertakes his quest! 

He was stopped straightway and turned down. But he requested them 
to hear him through, and his next pair of verses and some others com¬ 
mended themselves and they submitted the poem to ‘Abdullah and 
obtained for its composer a reward of 1 000 dinars. 

He then set out on his return from Khurasan to Iraq. When he 
reached Hamadan (Ecbatana) he was honourably received and enter¬ 
tained by Abu’l Wafa ibn Salamah. But a heavy fall of snow occurred 
and blocked the roads, which saddened Abu Tammam, but rejoiced 
Abu*l Wafa,” who said to him: Make yourself at home here for the 
snow will not go for some time. He conducted him into his library, 
where Abu Tammam spent an active time and compiled five books of 
poetry, one of which was the llamasah. This book remained in the 
library, a prized possession rarely shown to any. But the family for¬ 
tunes changed, and in course of time there came a man of Dinawar, 
called Abu‘1 Awadhil, to Hamadan and took the book away to Ispahan, 
where it made a sensation among the literary and ousted all other works 
of the sort. Commentaries and abridgments began to appear, and bye 
and bye Abu Zakariya. of Tabriz (d. 502/1 109 A.D.), applied himself 
to the task of elucidating the text so energetically that he produced 
three commentaries, the last of which was a student’s edition prepared 
at the request of his pupils, with an exposition of the sense of difficult 
words and phrases, line by line; it was made available by Freytag in 
1828 to generations of students now far removed from the deeds com¬ 
memorated. 

The Arabs very aptly described their poetry as the “ diwan 
(register) of the Arabs;” it records the active and passive virtues they 
esteemed; deeds of derring-do, skirmishes and battles; adventures amid 
perils in lone parts; jests; jibes and satires; scornful words that their 
proud breed of women poured on men who paled and were faint-hearted 
when tribal honour demanded resolution and retaliation without thought 
of self; and dirges in which hearts sobbed out their sorrow. The Hamasah 
is divided into ten such classes of poems. Some of these ooems are 
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anonymous; most of the others are by obscure men and women. Nearly 
all are shorty and some are only snatches, two or three lines that memory 
preserved or treasured, or all that the composer found in him for utter¬ 
ance; the more inspired among them were probably frequently chanted 
in the clan, and in the course of this repetition within the community 
some roughnesses would be smoothed out; some of the less individualistic 
may have travelled beyond the confines of the community. The poems 
are of dates anterior and posterior to the advent of the Prophet, and 
from the settled borderlands as well as the interior of the peninsula, but 
we have in them a tribal poetry produced by men and women leading 
for the most part the circumscribed life of the desert, enjoying the chase, 
an innocent gamble, an amour, but knowing too its harshness, the 
constant menace of drought, the danger from physical weakness or lack 
of cunning in the men-folk, or deficiency in their numbers. Virile lines 
are found in plenty, and doubtless too there are affectations of senti¬ 
ment, as for instance when one’s bravado as poet exceeded one’s bravery 
with spear and bow. 

Perhaps their sorrow makes us feel closer kin with these people 
of so remote an age and strange a life, though here too the tribal condi¬ 
tions provide the staging of their little tragedies as for the scenes where 
live men joy and make tumult. A family produces tribesmen^ but 
parental and fraternal nature assert themselves when the communal 
need of them is ended forever. An aged father mourns his son in the 
words;— 

Thou ’rt gone at a time when thou ’dst wakened my pride, 
And youth is departed and old age upon me. 

The survivor who composed the following lines was probably as 
magnanimous as the brother he missed:— 

A brother, and a father kind, and a mother tender. 

He summed up what is shared among the good and kind. 

1 found solace in him for all who’d passed before, 

And he made me unheeding all would come behind. 

Death is a super-foe that stalks unchallenged in peace and war. A 
clansman says of his perished kinsfolk:— 

To God I complain, not men, that I see 
The world abide, and friends departing. 

» My friends, had aught but destined death assailed you, 

Td angry been, but death there’s no resenting! 
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The vehemence of her grief at the loss of their chief led a woman 
of Kindah to a bitter recrimination which the clansmen must have wished 
soon forgotten:— 

Tell our folk but this that your chief ye forsook; 

—And had ye fought, he*d been safe from the foe. 

I bring death-news of one who, ne'er shone the sun 
Ascending, but he dealt weal or woe. 

A man's serviceableness was not gauged by his fighting-strength 
alone; there were councils of war and judgment^ where the eloquent 
warrior-advocate tried his power of debate in their senate. Said a 
woman of Clan Asad:— 

My friends ye twain, alight,—for needs we must— 

At Uhban's grave—may the thunder-clouds water it! 

For one, a real man, twixt whom and the weak 
Was a wide gulf fixed, lies there within it. 

When our folk debated, he was not tongue-tied, 

Nor over those were seated by did lord it. 

From the next verses we gather that a clan had had a bloody 
encounter with another, and had suffered a heavy loss in men who gave 
generous help when “ the cauld blast " blew fierce and desolating,— 
they had met their Flodden, “ the flowers o' the forest are a' wede 
away — 

Time drank once, and again, unstinting 
From Attab’s sept, and from Aswad's,— 

All men of lavish hand when snell 

Blew the cross-wind o’er the steekit buchts. 

This day they were for death a camel-herd 
Plodding on at eve^ at morn the lave. 

The tents are lorn, and I’m unchosen chief,— 

Sad lot my singling for chiefship thus! 


A. H. HARLEY. 



JAMI 


Man takes the impress of those things to which he directs himself, 
like the wax the seal; and he assumes the colour of the thing he ap¬ 
proaches, like one who enters a room made bright with a particular 
colour; wherefore, it is said, that when drawn to the Realities beyond 
and attracted by the true character of these Realities, we have, as it 
were, the impress of the Essential Being on us; in like manner the 
vulgar, owing to their conjunction with all material forms and being 
preoccupied, as they are, with all corporeal attachments, become so 
that they cannot be distinguished from these forms and appearances.— 
JAMI. 

Yea I am naught and less than naught. 

By naught and less than naught 
What can be taught ? 

The mysteries of Truth, brought 
By him who himself is naught. 

God made not man with two hearts within him. 

But placed but one heart within, to the end 
That he may turn back from all beside 
To Him and Him alone. 

Remove, O God, from us the veil of ignorance. 

Nor cast the veil of non-existence 
Over the beauty of Reality, 

Then will the mirror of our hearts show Thy Beauty, 

No veil to separate or repel us from Thee. 

1 longed for Love and Beauty: 

I longed, till Thou wast sought; 

Then like a mirror, my love 
Thy Beauty into evidence brought. 

If the beams of Love shine in thy heart, 

There will abide no consciousness of self, 

Nor even consciousness of absence> 

Nothing save one God alone. 
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In solitude the Being dwelt^ 

When all the universe dormant lay; 

Exempt from I and thou, apart 

From all duality. Beauty supreme 

Shone by its own light, and in its power charmed 

The souls of all concealed within it, 

In essence puie, unstained by aught of ill. 

Those bold spirits who explore the depths 
Of boundless seas wherein the heavens swim 
Like some frail boat, cry with one mighty voice; 

“ Praise to the Lord of the universe, praise.*’ 

Nur-Uddin Abd-Alrahman Jami was born at Jam in 1414 A.D. 
and died at Herat in 1492. 

He began his education at Herat, but is reputed to have been by 
no means of a studious nature. Nevertheless, such was the brilliance 
of his mind that without preparation and application he was able to 
surpass all his more diligent companions. Jami was famous as an 
orator and dialectician. 

Later he came under the influence of a saintly teacher and in 
spite of the honours and riches showered upon him, sacrificed his 
brilliant career for a life of austerity and gave himself up to the quest 
for the Divine Beloved. At this period he was a model of sanctity 
and purity and has been described by a contemporary as ** The shepherd 
and chief of the immaculate. ’ His poems are world-famous. 


H. W. B. MORENO. 



THE RAMAYANA-THE WORLD’S GREATEST 

EPIC. 


The Ramayana is not only the oldest epic in the world, but also 
the greatest. Standing as it does at the dawn of history, it is unrivalled; 
and though epic writers have flourished in Greece, Rome, Italy, England, 
Persia and elsewhere, the Ramayana, for its classic beauty and perfect 
finish, will occupy for all time a height unsurpassed. 

It obeys all the laws of true epics. An analysis of these laws 
should help those interested to appreciate the grandeur of the Ramayana. 

The epic, like the drama, must fulfil three great laws or principles: 
the subject must be great, the characters must be great in history or 
mythology; the action must be grand in all its bearings; and the 
language must be sublime. Does this work fulfil these conditions ? 
Rama is a great king, and is himself descended from a great line of 
kings that extends to the very Gods; he is recognised as a god among 
men. Sita, his chaste spouse, comes from no less a line of great 
monarchs, and is herself a heroine of exemplary virtue, befitting her 
high status. Lachman, Rama’s brother, is a prince of outstanding 
merit, possessing princely qualities. Hanuman, the aboriginal ape-like 
man of the south, comes from the gods; he was once known as Maricha, 
the god of immense strength and is a ruler in the South Country. 
Ravana, who abducts Sita. is the mighty King of Lanka, who though 
bestial in his desires, vies in regal bearing with any other king of Ind. 

The action of the epic is by no means trifling, unlike Pope’s mock 
heroic poem “ The Rape of the Lock,” where over a lock of fair 
Belinda’s hair the whole turmoil arises. The Ramayana describes the 
wanderings of Rama with Sita and Lachman over the southern Indian 
peninsula, the meeting of great characters in history on his way, the 
vanquishing of the dreaded King of Ceylon, and his triumphal return 
to his native kingdom, where he reigns supreme for a while. 

The language is dignified, and the sweeping metre afforded by 
the rich Sanskrit slokas gives an added dignity to the poem. In Greek 
or Latin epics, as in Vergil’s Aeneid, the hexameter is employed to give 
a dignified mode of expression. Milton uses the limited pentameter, 
but the Ramayana has a grander sweep of metre. It is little wonder 
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then that to this day Tulsidas’s great poem is listened to, night after 
night, by silent crowds in village areas, where the learned Pundit 
drones the lengthy verses under a canopy, recounting Rama’s great 
exploits in Hindustan. 

There are other laws that the epic must fulfil before it can rank 
high in that particular form of poetry; these are the three great Unities, 
according to the Aristotelian Law of Poetics, the Unities of Time, 
Place and Action. The Epic must be enacted at one time. It must 
not extend from period to period, as is found for instance in the history 
of the Augustan period in Rome or the Victorian period in England. 
In the Ramayana the Unity of Time is observed by selecting only a 
limited span of time which covers the exile of Rama, relating his ad¬ 
ventures during that period only. In Shakespeare’s Othello there is 
this Unity of Time observed,—just before the Venetians set out for 
their expedition to Cyprus when Othello is planning to go forth with 
the troops, it is then that he falls a victim to the cunning of lago. In 
the Greek drama, the Unity of Time is strictly observed; that is, the 
actual time in which the drama is enacted corresponds exactly with 
the time in which the actual tragedy would have taken place. In King 
Henry V. of Shakespeare, the Laws of Time and Place are over-leapt; 
it is for this reason that Shakespeare introduces the Chorus to explain 
away their lack. The Unity of Place is faithfully observed in the 
Ramayana , the whole of the epic being enacted within the plains of 
India and Ceylon. In King Henry V. the place is shifted from England 
to France and from France to England again, which, as was said 
before, is slurred over by the recitations of the Chorus. In this Indian 
epic the Unity of Action is preserved—it all concerns the exile of Rama 
and his return—no more. What happened to Rama and Sita after¬ 
wards, how the two boys Lava and Kusa were brought up by the Rishi 
in the forests, how they returned to the Kingdom,—all these are told 
in the Ramachanta. In the Iliad the epic ends with the appeasing of 
Achilles* wrath, with the slaying of Hector, who had slain Patroclus. 
Thus is the tragedy fulfilled, for beginning with ” Achilles' wrath the 
direful spring of woes unnumbered,” he sings of that and nothing 
more. It is when the funeral games in honour of the dead Patroclus 
are over, that the epic comes to an end. It is the Greek myths that 
add the story of the wooden horse, the fall and burning of Troy, the 
saving of the household gods and the shouldering of Anchises by Aeneas, 
so graphically retold in the Aeneid. 

The Ramayano compares most favourably with tbe world’s epics. 

The Iliad in excellence stands near by it but falters at times, where the 
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former wins by its charm of manner and thought. These two epics 
follow the three great Unities and have a grandeur all their own, but 
the chaste style of the Indian story and its magnificent scenes give it 
a place, all its own. The Aeneid, as Vergil himself admits, is but a 
copy of the Iliad; it lacks that breadth of thought and language, for 
there is nothing in it that can compare with the Homeric similes, which 
have commanded the admiration of the world. Dante lacks not in 
dignity of thought and expression. His Inferno, Piirgatorio, and 
Pa'^radisc are each filled with the picturesque that no modern pen can 
copy, but Dante at times lets his prejudice blind his vision; he places 
in hell some of the prelates he happened to hate on earth. But, for 
the delightful episode of Francesca of Rimini there are many revolting 
visions revealed in his Inferno. Milton’s Paradise Lost has all that is 
required of it for dignity of expression, but in extolling Satan he makes 
of him almost the hero of the drama, while the real hero, the Son of 
Man, dwindles into a faint, weak individual, whom we reverence be¬ 
cause of the Biblical story and not because of what Milton recounts 
of him. In majesty of expression, in the sweep of his lines and his 
wealth of imagery, there is little wanting, however, in the blind Puritan 
who sang “ of man’s first disobedience.” 

In Firdausi’s Shah Narnah, there is the history of the Persian kings 
and especially of the mighty Rustam, but it is replete only with plot 
and counterplot, wars and treaties,, that weary the mind, yet amidst 
all these details there stands out the exquisite tale of Sohrab, how he 
perished by the hand of his own father Rustam, who had spent but one 
night of wedlock with Tahminah of Azarbaijan and knew not that she 
had borne to him a son; there is scarcely a dry eye, among those who 
read the charming story, so filled is it with delicate pathos and ex¬ 
pression. Truly, as Firdausi himself has said, that had it not been for 
his great epic Rustam might have to this day remained a rustic hero, 
whose exploits would have been left to be recounted only by village 
bards. Firdausi not only created the character of the mighty hero of 
the East, but left us as well the soul-stirring episode of Sohrab, that 
still sets hearts aflame in the palaces and harems of Persia. 

Rama, Sita, Lachman, Hanuman and even Ravana will always 
remain living characters down the vast corridors of Time, unapproached 
and unapproachable. It is true that in the Hindu myths, there also 
appears a Savitri, a Sakuntala or a Damayanti, but they pale before 
the virtuous Sita, whom even the gods bowed down before and loved. 
There are also the characters of the uprigfit 3ud\8t'hn, of oi 
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Prahlad, but can they equal Rama for his pure, unspotted life and 
kingly virtue and manner ? 

What is the moral of this poem, and how does it excel the tinsel 
morality of Pctradise Lost, or the puny characters sometimes depicted 
in the Iliad? Achilles after all “ skulked *’ in his tent because of 
Menelaus and the captive girl, and Odysseus was at his best a wily 
man, that would have in the modern world earned but the scorn of 
pious men. Ajax at his best is but a mountain of strength like Bhima, 
—that and nothing more. 

Rama on the contrary teaches us the first principle on which the 
whole world moves; for “ Obedience is heaven’s first law.” Sita would 
soon put to shame her modern sisters. Oriental or Occidental. Lach- 
man is a pattern of virtue and devotion that few brothers have shown 
in after days. The only example that stands out better for the com¬ 
parison is the ineffaceable story of Jonathan and David, so simply told 
and so much beloved. There are those that read in the Ramayana 
a higher significance: Sita being interpreted as the furrow made by the 
plough; commentators hold that it recounts the doings of the Aryans 
in the form of an allegory,—how they taught the wild nomadic tribes 
of the South the benefits of agriculture and law-abiding customs, which 
they had practised in their Central-Asian home, whence they had 
migrated. If this be the higher interpretation of the epic it rises in 
value, for besides its depth of real plot and sublime expression, it 
carries with it a deeper significance that offers spacious ground for more 
scholarly research. 

Valmiki may have been a robber, but he is a jewel that shines 
through the ages, that may be approached but not equalled or sur¬ 
passed; and the Ramayana is still the ‘ story of stories ’ that charms 
the stately hall as well as the simple village home. It is not a jumble 
of tales like the Mahabharata , and although it may not be such a living 
book as the Bhagavatgita, yet as an epic it is the first and greatest of 
all time. Generations will pass away but not this work, though it may 
not have been penned by the Elephant God, nor conceived by the 
giant intellect of a Vyas. 


H, W. B. MORENO. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


AKBAR AS A PAINTER. 

Akbar’s deficiency in the sphere of education was effectively 
counterbalanced by his love of the art of painting from his very boy¬ 
hood and this may partially account for his neglect of the arts of reading 
and writing (writes Mr. Anu Ghose in Roopa-Lekha) , The world is 
thus the gainer, and the origin and rise of the Mughal School of Painting 
must be traced to the Emperor himself and to his own active cultivation 
of the art. The Imperial Chronicler has recorded that “ His Majesty 
from his early youth has shown a great predilection for this art (of 
painting) and gives it every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a 
means both of study, and amusement.*’ 

Modern writers on the Mughal School, even when they 
attempt to treat the subject from the historian’s point of view, are 
absolutely silent about a remarkable incident in the life of the Emperor 
which definitely establishes the fact that he practised the art of painting 
in his boyhood. This silence is inexplicable. As, moreover, the in¬ 
cident of which we are speaking is connected with one of the most 
decisive battles in history and as it throws light on the magnanimous 
character of Akbar, it is fully worth recounting. The story cannot be 
apocryphal as it is borne out by the independent testimony of two of 
the highest authorities. We will quote Jahangir’s own words:— 

** The armies of darkness and light met in the neighbourhood of 
Panipat, and on Thursday, Muharram 2nd, A. H. 964 (November 5th, 
1556), a fight took place. In the army of Hemu were 30,000 brave 
fighting horsemen, while the *‘ ghazis ” of the victorious army 
were not more than 4,000 or 5,000. On that day Hemu was riding an 
elephant named Hawai. Suddenly an arrow struck the eye of that 
infidel and came out at the back of his head. His army on seeing this, 
took to flight. By chance Shah Quli Khan Mahram with a few brave 
men came up to the elephant on which was the wounded Hemu, and 
would have shot an arrow at the driver, but he cried ** Do not kill me; 
Hemu is on this elephant.'* A number of men immediately conveyed 
Hemu as he was to the King (Akbar). Bairam Khan represented that 
it would be proper if the King with his own hand should strike the 
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infidel with a sword, so that obtaining the reward of a ‘ Ghazi * 
(Warrior of the Faith) he might use this title on the imperial farmans. 
The King answered, “I have cut him in pieces before this,” and ex¬ 
plained: “One day in Kabul, I was copying a picture in presence of 
Khwaja Abdu-s-Samad Shirm JQahim, when a form appeared from my 
brush, the parts of which were separate and divided from each other. 
One of those near asked * Whose picture is this }* It came to my tongue 
to say that it was the likeliness of Hemu.” Not defiling his hand with 
his (Hemu’s) blood, he told one of his servants to cut off his head.” 

The above dramatic episode has been described at great length 
by Abul Fazl. We shall content ourselves with quoting only the 
portion which deals with Akbar’s painting of Hemu- 

” Among the wonderful events and unusual traits of H. M. Shahin- 
shah which came forth from the ambush of secrecy and displayed their 
splendours in the theatre of manifestation, there was this that when 
H. M. Jahanbani Jinnat Ashiyani had come to Delhi after the victory 
over Sikander, he (Akbar) there practised drawing in accordance with 
a sublime suggestion (of Humayun). The skilful artists such as Mir 
Saiyid Ali and Khwaja Abdu-s-Samad Shirin Qalam, who were among 
the matchless ones of this art, were in his service and were instructing 
him. One day this cyclopaedia of Divine things was in the library of 
H. M. Jahanbani and in order to sharpen his mind was employing 
himself in drawing. He drew with inspired pencil the figure of a 
man with all his limbs separated. One of the courtiers saw that picture 
and asked the meaning of it. H. M. with mystery-explaining tongue 
said that it represented Hemu. At that time the name and note of 
Hemu were unknown, and so the listeners did not comprehend the 
matter and refrained from further enquiry. On the day when Bairam 
Khan made his request and tried to induce H. M. to slay Hemu with 
his own holy hand, H. M. replied that he had despatched the haughty 
one on a former day and had dismembered him, and then he referred 
to the incident of the picture.” 

We have thought it worth while to reproduce at length the above 
extracts in order to rescue from oblivion the only surviving notices of 
Akbar*s accomplishment as a painter. Jahangir and Abul Fazl's 
accounts of the incident coincide in almost every particular. Jahangir 
could not have borrowed it from Abul Fazl. This is clear from the 
fact that he lays the scene of Akbar*8 painting Hemu at Kabul. Abul 
Fazl chronicled the incident in 1601 and Jahangir's accoimt was written 
in 1605. Jahangir's description must have been derived from some 
independent source and it is even possible that he heard of the incident 
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from his father. Abul Fazl’s account must have originated from Akbar 
himself and had the approval of the emperor who often revised and 
corrected the Akbarnama. We learn from this most authoritative source 
that both Mir Saiyid Ali and Khwaja Abdu-s-Samad Shirin Qalam were 
•in the employ of Akbar and used to give him lessons in drawing. This 
was in 1555, when Akbar was barely I 3 years old. Akbar was actually 
practising drawing in Humayun’s library, which was so shortly to witness 
the tragic end of his father. He was imbibing a taste for the art by 
looking at illuminated and illustrated manuscripts then preserved in 
Humayun’s library. His delineation of the figure of a man with dis¬ 
membered body clearly indicates what little control his art teachers had 
over him. Abul Fazl describes the figure of Hemu as drawn with 
inspired pencil. This may seem to European eyes a piece of 
flattery and Abul Fazl has been repeatedly charged with being too 
complimentary to his Imperial master. There can be no doubt that at 
that time Humayun was anticipating serious opposition from Hemu and 
that Akbar heard of this new enemy from his father although the fact 
was not then widely known. Sharing the anxiety of his father, Akbar 
naturally wished to see his enemy killed and he was so obsessed by 
this idea that he drew the dismembered body of this arch-enemy in 
anticipation of his death. 

To Akbar*8 cultivation of the art of painting we owe a new era 
in Indian art.. If we carefully study the extant works of the court 
painters of Akbar, we are forced to the conclusion that their achieve¬ 
ments and meteoric rise must be in a great measure attributed to the 
controlling force, artistic talents and critical acumen of their imperial 
patron. The incomparable masterpieces of the Akbar period, magni¬ 
ficent in conception and execution, bear the impress of the imperial 
mind. Abul Fazl states that ** one of the wonderful things is that 
when the master of any science or craft, who is the unique of the age in 
his department from theology to carpentry, comes into the society of 
the Shahinshah, he hears from him such acute remarks about his science 
or art as he had never heard from his teachers, and becomes convinced 
that H. M. devoted his whole time to the study thereof.** And again: 
“ When the inheritors of all the arts, whether general or specific, reach 
the carpet of the holy presence, they^ from a consciousness of their own 
ignorance, sink the head of ashamedness in the collar of hesitancy and 
abide in amazement.** These are no mere encomiums from a flatterer. 
Indeed Akbar*s gift of impressing and inspiring others was superhuman. 
Of one of Akbar’s teachers, Mir Syed Ali of Tabriz, Abul Fazl speci¬ 
fically mentions that he ** attained, under the care of His Majesty, the 
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greatest perfection in the art of painting.** It was Akbar who dis¬ 
covered one of the greatest Hindu painters in the person of Baswant, 
the humble palki-bearer, who used to sketch on the walls of Fatehpur. 
In the midst of his arduous labours in building up a great empire, 
Akbar*8 Werest in painting never flagged. The Imperial Chronicler 
gives us a glimpse how every week the works of all the court painters 
used to be laid before His Majesty by the Daroghas and clerks and 
how he used to encourage the deserving by rewards or increment of 
salary according to their excellence. History has not recorded a greater 
patron of the art of painting than the Emperor Akbar. If Akbar had 
written his own memoirs like his son, a flood of light would have been 
thrown on the all-important part he payed as the founder of that great 
school of painting the achievements of which constitute a biilliant record 
for all time in the history of fine art. 



mutafarriqAt. 


Prof. Margoliouth in his newly published course of lectures deli¬ 
vered in Calcutta University on Arabic Historians quotes a story from an 
annalist Tanukhi, of the latter part of I 0th century, A.D., who proposed 
to make a point of restricting himself in his work to anecdotes which 
had not previously appeared in any book. The tale is an Indian one. 
It is not told by an eye-witness and the reader must determine for him¬ 
self from this its beginning whether its truth is stranger or its fiction: 

I was toU by Abu’l Husain, who was told by Abu’l Fadl b. Bahmad 
of Siraf, who was famous for his expeditions to the most distant coun¬ 
tries separated by seas. I was told, he said, by one of the Indian Maisur 
(a word which means one who is born in India as a Muslim), how he 
was in a certain Indian State where the King was of good character. 
He would however neither take nor give facing anyone, but would turn 
his hand behind his back and take and give thus. This was out of 
respect for his office, and in accordance with their practice. This par¬ 
ticular King died, when his throne was seized by a usurper. A son of 
the former King, who was suited to reign, fled for fear of his lile from 
the man who had seized the power. It is a practice of the Indian 
Kings that if one of them leave his seat for any purpose, he must have 
on him a vest, with a pocket containing all sorts of precious gems, such 
as rubies, folded in satin. The value of these gems is sufficient to 
found a kingdom with if necessary. Indeed they say he is no King 
who leaves his seat without having on his person sufficient for the 
establishment of a great kingdom should a disaster compel him to take 
flight.” 


From Syria to Cathay potentates have sought summer-quarters 
in cooler places than their wintering. The virile founders of the Mughal 
line of Delhi kings sought refreshing of the eyes in Himalaya's nether 
slopes amid gardens with running waters and fountains with blue-tiled 
basins. For decades past Governors have annually followed their lead; 
during the hot months sincerest toasts to the “ land we live in ” are 
restricted to business-men. Police-officers and juniors, whom duty keeps 
on the flat. 
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This number of the Muslim Review contains an enlightening article 
on the Anglo-Indians, “ Eurasians as they were designated till less 
than a score of years ago, and the latter term gives a clearer indication 
of the fusion in them of the blood of two hemispheres. These and 
the pallid domiciled Europeans, children of parents who have succumbed 
to the impending in their struggle on a marginal salary or been done 
down by woes and weaknesses, are a vexatious problem. 

Probably it was missionary sympathy and enterprise that chose 
the heights as a rearing-place for this mixed or flaccid stock whose 
vitality was being steamed out in the plains. At any rate the Jesuits 
have built there, and have nine months of each year till the seventeenth 
year of a lad’s life; and the Protestant Churches have built, and the 
white Government. Money has been generously donated for such 
schemes, and school-premises, dwelling-places and houses of prayer 
erected that would take a creditable place among the Public Schools of 
other lands. There is no question of orientation; they have been 
adapted to suit the slopes of weathered, porous rock; playing-flats are 
necessarily elongated, but they have been provided, and Old Boys have 
gone forth to Olympic games, and the grim, gross test of carnage in 
England's wars. The compound is girt about with graceful Japanese 
pines, and between them and ” out of bounds ” is a great zone of 
indigenous vegetation with myriads of insects of a myriad of varieties, 
and bounteous rural joys that school-boys or girls find or devise. 

In the cold season there are views through the live-long day of 
Kinchinjanga, Nature’s third greatest convulsion, and deepest valleys 
alternate with vying peaks onward to Everest, and the sky is a cloudless 
azure. In the season of the rains for hours or even days a thick mist 
involves all in damp and discomfort, yet one may not abandon hope to 
see impending Kinchinjanga as a 

” . . . . tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head,” 

Or again morn dawns fine, and to the north of the landscape is 
the inaccessible range of snow-mountains whence Titans hurl avalanches 
on man’s defiant effort to scale them, and verdant beauty dwells in the 
changing light and shade of the lower slopes. And by and by the sun 
sucks up moisture from the deep plains and diaphanous, quick scouts 
of mist bring up the denser-growing body of cloud. It crawls like foam 
up and over, inevitable, but charged with blessing to all Nature. And 
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in the eventime, all the house of Mani colour earth and sky with pu pie 
and gold enchanting and mysterious as the artistry in the jasper of the 
Mediterranean. 

Teachers have plodded, and pupils have worked or slacked, adapt¬ 
ing themselves for labour or “ sponging,” and for parenthood. But 
there effort seems to have ended; it has been uninspired by hope or 
ambition. True, the position was awkward, as often was their birth. 
Business-fir ms engaged their superior staff in Europe, and their clerical 
from the Hindu writer-caste. The Railways reserved certain posts for 
the men; the type-writer has provided half a living-wage for a number 
of the young women. But openings are generally few, and prospects 
not bright. The community has not been consolidated. Its few pro¬ 
minent men have mostly dissociated themselves by emigration. There 
may be before it the plight of them that had no foresight, and none 
with a will to impose. 

India is changing under our eyes. Our ears had long heard of 
her manhood devitalised by purposelessness, and her higher life out¬ 
raged and limp. A militant womanhood would shock all India since 
her heroic age, and surprise a world, but signs are not wanting that the 
land we live in is now one with a conscious purpose and an impressive 
vigour; we may yet see despair transfigured in a new India. 
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We are glad to announce that Mr. Amjad Ali Khan, B.Sc., one 
of our ex-Assistant Secretaries has been appointed to the post of Assist¬ 
ant Director of Agriculture under the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
W'e congratulate him on his well-earned reward and wish him a pros¬ 
perous career. We cannot, however, restrain ourselves from express¬ 
ing a hope that he will not forget this Institute and will continue 
to look upon it with the same attachment as he had for it in the past. 

We are in the concluding stages of our tournaments in indoor 
games. From time to time there are exhibitions of great skill and ex¬ 
cellent sportsmanlike spirit. Credit is due to the Games Secretary for 
his fine organisation. 
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Our Debating section that has been dormant so long has been 
once more revived by our able member-in-charge Mr. A. Rasul. A 
debate on “Muslims should be exempted from the application of the 
Saida Act” was arranged in our hall on the 27th April, 1930, and was 
well attended. Prof. Zahurul Islam of Islamia College occupied the chair. 
Mr. A. Rasul moved the resolution and Mr. T. Jamil opposed it which 
led to an interesting debate. We only wish that our student members 
would take much more interest in these debates which would do a great 
deal towards the making of their career. 


Interest in extraordinary lectures continues unabated. We had 
a seiies of lectures delivered by distinguished educationists, and speakers 
on topics of varied interest. Our members and the general public 
showed their appreciation of this part of our activity by attending the 
lectures in large numbers. Our sincere thanks are due to the learned 
speakers and distinguished presidents for helping us in our quest of 
intellectual culture. 

A list of lectures along with the names of the speakers and presi¬ 
dents is given below:— 

IMPORTANT PUBLIC LECTURES. 

(1) Subject: —“Cultural Activities in Hyderabad (Deccan).” 
Speaker: —Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., Ph.D. 

President: —Dr. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 

(2) Subject:— “ Higher Citizenship.” 

Speaker: —Prof. B, B. Roy, M.A. 

President: —A. T. Weston, Esq. 

(3) Subject: —“ Islam in India,” 

Speaker: —Maulvi Abdul Aziz Saheb. 

President: —Maulvi Abdul Karim, M.L.C. 

(4) Subject:— “ Majlis in commemoration of the martyrdom of Hazrat 

Inuutn Hussain.’’ 

Speaker: —Maulana Shaiq Ahmed Usmani. 

(5) Subject: —“ Islam and Nationalism..” 

Speaker:— Maulvi Syed Fazal Ali Saheb. 

(6) Subject:— “ Bahaism.” 

Speaker:— Miss Martha L. Root (of New York City. U.S.A.). 
President:— Principal H. C. Moitra. M.A. 
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The Annual Mejiis in commemoration oi the martyrdom of Hazrat 
Imam Hussain at Kerbala was held with all solemnity on Saturday, 
June 7th, 1930. The congregation was addressed on the occasion by 
Maulana Shaiq Ahmed Usmani whose lecture was highly instructive and 
was much appreciated by every one present. 

M. TAHIR JAMIL. 
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SOME CURRENCY IDEALS OF THE DAY. 


The topic of “ currency ideals of the day ** is, it need hardly be 
said, a wide and comprehensive one. In one sense indeed the whole 
theory of currency and credit could be included under it. Not only 
would wide topics like those of the various monetary standards be in¬ 
cluded, but also those dealing with the regulation of credit as well as 
of prices. By implication the subject of banking policy would also 
have to be covered. It need hardly be said however that there is no 
intention of going into all these matters here. I have taken for my 
present study the course of pre-war and post-war speculation about 
monetary standards. Behind any investigation regarding such mone¬ 
tary standards is of course the question, “ What are the real aims 
of a currency system?” Among the aims of present day monetary 
policy, stability of prices and of exchange has figured prominently, and 
will be adverted to in discussing the various monetary standards, actual 
as well as proposed. It might be useful to study briefly and take a 
bird’s eye view of the tendencies in and ideals of the monetary systems; 
our examination will begin with the full-bodied monetary systems so 
popular in the pre-war period and close with a consideration of the 
suggestions made by the Anti-metallists. 

Pre-War gold standard—gold currency. 

One of the most important controversies of our day has raged 
round the desirability of the restoration of the pre-war gold standard— 
assuming of course that such a restoration is practicable. The advocates 
of such a gold standard could point to its success in the 19th century 
in the United Kingdom and a few other countries. They also argued 
that it was an automatic system and favourable to stability of exchange. 
It is pointed out that only in the case of a full-blooded gold currency 
system can we expect that equilibrium in the quantity and value of 
money which the Quantity theory teaches us to expect. As was also 
pointed out by the Cunliffe Committee it secured “ the convertibility of 
each national currency in terms of gold.” 

To this the reply is that no nation has ever yet enjoyed a gold cur¬ 
rency in the full sense of the word. Also that the constant pre-occupa- 
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tion of central banks with their discount policy showed that the auto 
matism under a gold currency system was much less than had beer 
claimed. The adjustment of prices even under a gold currency system 
is not so automatic as has been represented but requires the help of « 
discount policy. Above all the system had not proved conspicuously 
successful in the matter of price stability even in the nineteenth century 
—as witness the great period of depression lasting from the early seven¬ 
ties to the nineties. What success there had been in this direction wai 
due to a fortuitous concourse of circumstances. Under some fortui¬ 
tous dispensation it was decreed that, for the century preceding the War, 
the rate at which gold should be unearthed should coincide roughly 
with the increase in the rate at which other goods were produced. Con¬ 
sequently, we were spared the extremes of inflation and deflation.** 
Even so price stability was difficult to be achieved under a system in 
which the expansion and contraction of currency were bound up with 
the accidents of gold production. Automaticity, it is argued, is at 
best a factor of secondary importance. A far more important desidera¬ 
tum of a monetary standard is that it should secure a stability of prices 
and thus help to avoid industrial fluctuations and monetary crises. 

For the time being—and for a long time to come—the controversy 
on the topic of gold currency might be considered as closed. The de¬ 
cline in the production of gold would of itself be in the way of any 
general resumption of the practice of gold currency. The concentration 
of gold reserves in America is another great difficulty in the way of 
reversion to pre-war gold standard; and the period of redistribution of 
this great stock of gold promises now to be much longer than appeared 
likely at first. Indeed in the course of the last twelve months America, 
far from parting with its gold, has made heavy inroads upon the much- 
needed reserves of the central banks of Europe. In fact “ the gold 
market has for the time being come under the arbitrary discretion of 
the United States,** and that country is not likely to assist in the intro¬ 
duction of gold currency anywhere. 

Gold Exchange Standard. 

Before the War the Gold Exchange Standard divided with the 
orthodox gold standard the allegiance of the world. It was the shortage 
of gold in the latter part of the 19th century and the disappearance of 
Bimetallism that led to the practical development of the idea of a man¬ 
aged currency in several countries. Theoretically the outline of a 
managed currency of an advanced type had been worked out by 
Ricardq in the beginning of the But the impulse given by the 
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shortage of gold was necessary for a practical and wide-spread develop¬ 
ment of managed currency. We might note as an interesting parallel 
that in our own days it is the shortage of gold which has in a great 
measure prompted proposals for a demonetisation of gold and the in¬ 
troduction of a regulated non-metallic standard. To us in India it is 
a matter of special interest that some of the earliest proposals for the 
introduction of a “ managed ** currency were put forward in India and 
that India led the way in the adoption on a large scale of the Gold 
Exchange Standard. The sphere of operation of that standard is much 
wider than is popularly imagined. Nogaro has pointed out that the 
system prevails not only in certain Eastern countries but in the Argentine 
and Greece. The pre-war monetary reform in Austria Hungary had 
also produced a regime analogous to the standard. As the same author 
observes, “ it is a mere question of form whether convertibility shall be 
complete or limited to foreign requirements, whether it shall be effected 
by a direct transport of the yellow metal or by the transmission of a bill 
payable in gold.** Indeed Japan itself has been very much on the Gold 
Exchange fund system before, during and after the war, as is shown by 
Dr. Furuya in his valuable work on ** Japan*s Foreign Exchange.** It 
was such a wide extension of the standard which led a German authority 
on currency (Dr. Moll) to conclude his study of tendencies in currency 
history by observing that Gold Exchange Standard is the guiding word 
of the currency development of the day. 

Some of the main criticisms that have been directed against the 
Gold Exchange Standard may be noticed here very briefly. Prof. 
Laughlin and his school have attacked it as being based upon the 
Quantity theory. But as it happens, a belief in the Quantity theory 
does not seem to be necessary for the acceptance of the merits of the 
Standard^ for we find that staunch opponents of the Quantity theory like 
Prof. Nogaro are admirers of the Gold Exchange Standard. Then again 
it has been argued that in a few cases price stability has not been at¬ 
tained under a Gold Exchange standard regime. But obviously in 
such cases we must have regard not only to the prevailing monetary 
standard, but to any abnormal condition of trade balances and any pre¬ 
dilection of the country concerned for metallic currency, for imports of 
precious metals and for hoarding. 

There seems to be a tendency in some quarters to exaggerate the 
element of management under the Gold Exchange Standard. The reply 
of a well-known American Economist (Mr. R. T. Haurod) to a critic of 
this aspect of the standard will bear quotation: ** Does he really believe 
that in modern conditions prices in gold standard countries are adjusted 
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without the intervention of the central bank in raising or lowering the 
rate } Under the gold standard and the Gold Exchange standard alike 
the central bank has to adjust prices by its rate of discount.” To one 
who emphasised the importance of the flow of gold in the case of gold 
standard countries the same writer replies: ” He neglects the flow of 
foreign exchange into and out of the coffers of the central bank which 
will occur under the Gold Exchange standard as ineluctantly as the 
flow of gold under the gold standard and which will bring precisely the 
same pressure on the central bank to vary its rate of discount according 
to the balance of foreign payments.” 

It might be added further that the Gold Exchange Standard as 
practised in India and other countries before the War is far from being 
the last word in the evolution of that system. There are quite a num¬ 
ber of proposals with the object of improving its character and extend¬ 
ing its scope of utility. There is, for instance, Sir Basil Blackett’s idea 
of an ” Ideal ” gold Exchange standard or ” international exchange 
system.” According to that scheme the currency authority was to be 
under an obligation not merely to sell sterling but to sell currency of 
any recognised gold standard country or in the alternative to give gold 
for export. In fact any country’s currency was to be freely convertible 
on a gold basis for external purposes. Prof. Nogaro carried the idea 
further and tried to stabilise the world’s exchanges by super-imposing 
upon the general adoption of the Gold Exchange Standard an inter¬ 
national credit institute which would give credit to the exchange offices 
of individual nations and by its book-transfers reduce to a minimum 
the actual movements of bullion. Even more thorough-going was the 
Genoa ideal, which ” contemplated a sort of universal federal reserve 
board for the world managing the gold reserves of the world in such 
a way as to maintain reasonable stability in gold commodity prices.” 
Thus we note that while the Gold Exchange standard could be expected 
to stabilise exchange by itself, it would have to be supplemented by 
some form of international organization in order to secure a reasonable 
stability of prices. It must be admitted however that the task of any 
international organization carrying out the Genoa policy is not likely 
to be an easy one. Such an organization could not ignore changes in 
the supply of gold. It would also be difficult to determine a ” normal 
price level ” to be adopted and maintained, particularly in face of 
tendencies in different countries to expand credit especially when the 
supply of gold was increasing. 

TTie Gold Bullion Standard as adopted now by the United Kingdom 
and as proposed for India by the Royal Currency Commission certainly 
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marks an advance upon the Gold Exchange Standard as practised 
before the War and corresponds pretty closely to the “ ideal ** Gold 
Exchange Standard. For one thing the system does not maintain the 
local currency at par with some foreign currency but fixes its value 
directly in terms of gold. It also increases the confidence in the local 
currency by providing a visible link between it and gold; for the essence 
of the mechanism of that standard is that the currency authority is under 
the obligation to buy and sell gold without restriction at fixed prices. 
Mr. Hawtrey describes the elasticity and economy of the system when 
he observes, that “ the free convertibility of gold into credit and credit 
into gold is thus secured and the demand for gold for internal circula¬ 
tion is adequately prevented:** But although the Gold Bullion Stand¬ 
ard possesses many merits it cannot be said to be absolutely perfect 
inasmuch as the value of gold must fluctuate with changes in its produc¬ 
tion. As Mr. Keynes has put it, ** the restoration of the gold standard 
certainly will not give us complete stability of internal prices and can 
only give us complete stability of the external exchanges if all other 
countries also restore the gold standard.** 

To retain the gold standard and yet to make the currency system 
proof against the irregularities in the production is not indeed quite im¬ 
possible but is certainly a costly affair. Thus at present, as Mr. McKenna 
has expressed it, America is not so much upon a gold standard as upon 
a Dollar standard, and the gold which flows into the country is pre¬ 
vented from influencing prices by being interned. This is however a 
very costly procedure and only a very wealthy country could afford to 
let so much gold remain in cold storage. By paying such a heavy price 
gold is, as Mr. Keynes has well stated, kept at an artificial value depend¬ 
ing upon the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. “ Its value is no 
longer the result of the chance gifts of nature.** Similarly, Prof. Fisher*9 
famous plan for a “ compensated dollar ** is also costly. 

The question then arises: Can we advisedly go further than the 
gold bullion standard under our present circumstances and establish 
an ideal standard in which the use of a costly medium like gold can be 
reduced still further or even eliminated ? Can we make one currency 
system independent of the influence of fresh gold discoveries on the one 
hand and of gold shortages on the other, without incurring a heavy 
charge? To achieve this by the demonetisation of gold is the aim of 
the Anti-metallist school, of which the most eminent representative is 
Mr. Keynes. There existed, indeed, a school of Anti-metallists before 
him and it contained well-known names like those of Christian, Dalberg, 
Sihro Gesell and Hausmann. But the brilliant exposition as well as the 
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high reputation of Mr. Keynes gave an importance to the Anti-metallist 
doctrine which it never possessed before. The dream of scientists was 
transmuted into a practical proposal, though its adoption in the near 
future is out of the question. Mr. Keynes pointed out that while it 
happened in the nineteenth century that progress in the discovery 
of gold mines roughly kept pace with progress in other directions,** that 
stage is now over and ** gold is liable to be either too dear or too 
cheap.** He also emphasised “ the absurdity of buying more gold 
when the existing reserves are already excessive.** 

It was also urged that gold had itself become a “ managed *’ cur¬ 
rency, and it might have been added that even if the gold standard was 
retained the element of management was bound to increase with the 
constantly increasing need of economising gold for most countries as 
the list of countries on the gold standard continued to grow. On the 
other hand there would be some cases at least in which gold reaching 
a country would have to be interned in the interests of price stability. 

It need scarcely be said that numerous objections have been raised 
to the proposal itor demonetising gold. Among those who criticise 
the proposals of Keynes are Mr. Layton, Mr. Hawtrey, Dr. Leaf and 
Lord Bradbury. It is argued by them that stability of prices and a 
perfectly steady level of prices is not always and necessarily the best of 
monetary ideals^ and further that a system of controlled currency pre¬ 
supposes the existence of a far more perfect statistical equipment than 
any that we now have at our disposal. To put it more clearly: What 
is to be the test of the demand of a country for currency ? The formulae 
suggested are many; their multiplicity might easily confuse and their 
indications be far from unanimous. How is the future autocratic con¬ 
troller of currency to decide amidst the varying claims and indications 
of the statistics of production, prices, cost of living, employment and 
of foreign exchanges? Above all who is to be constituted the dictator 
whose task will be to control the volume of money ? Is the Central 
Bank or the State to be endowed with such vitally important functions ? 
And what of the probability of such powers being abused? Is all ex¬ 
pansion of production to be regarded as healthy requiring an increase 
of purchasing power ? In that case over-production would be facilitated 
and there is every chance of speculative activity being mistaken for 
sound extension of production. It has been often remarked and on 
very good authority that ** the inherent tendency of a modern banking 
system is towards a too rapid creation of bank money.*' If again it is 
the state which is given plenary power in the matter of the creation of 
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money the pressure for additional expenditure upon tempting projects 
for improvements might easily prove irresistable in these days of demo¬ 
cracy. 

Then again it is dangerous for any even among the leading coun¬ 
tries to take the initiative in the demonetisation of gold. For example 
if Great Britain took the lead in the matter it would gravely endanger 
its position as the financial centre of the world. Even if America and 
England jointly took the first step there is not much greater probability 
of success; for the other countries might acquire as a result of the mea¬ 
sure the large stocks of gold which would be thus rendered available, 
and establish with these means gold currencies. Thus we seem here 
to be on the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand the advanced coun¬ 
tries—which can perhaps work a non-metallic standard—cannot afford 
by themselves to demonetise gold. On the other hand if the advanced 
countries try to seek the co-operation of other countries in the matter 
they will find the latter but ill-prepared for the task. 

It has also been contended that the anti-metallists are in the 
wrong in attributing to the existence of a gold standard all the 
monetary and industrial troubles of our own day and in assuming that 
the gold standard has been the dominant cause of crises. The 
opponents of the gold standard have certainly exaggerated in this 
respect, and some of them have gone so far in their antipathy to gold 
that they have denounced gold as the ancient curse of the human race. 
In this they have taken up the position of inverted Mercantilism, for 
just as the Mercantilists attached an exaggerated value and merit to 
gold so the anti-metallists are prone to attribute an undue proportion 
of economic evil to the use of gold. 

Summarising the long-drawn controversy between the school of 
Keynes and its critics one might say, that while at present the idea 
of demonetisation of gold must be pronounced to be premature, in the 
long run there can be no doubt of the complete triumph of the idea 
of a “ managed currency Just as the proposals of Ricardo, which 
lie alike at the base of the Gold Exchange Standard and Gold Bullion 
Standard, took a century before they were put into practice in India and 
some other countries, so the proposals of the school to which Mr. Keynes 
belongs will in the fulness of time be realised, though that time is not 
yet. Our children might see the complete and logical realisation of 
the idea of a managed currency. There can of course be no question 
of demonetising gold in our days. It might also be added that the 
demonetisation of gold, whenever it comes, will not be achieved at a 
stroke but be a gradual and prolonged process, and the importance 
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of the element of gold in the currency system will be steadily but 
slowly diminished. The general change from the pre-war gold standard 
to the Gold Exchange Standard or a Gold Bullion Standard is itself 
not an unimportant step in that direction. Another step in the same 
direction has been the economising of gold by the central banks in the 
shape of the maintenance of lower reserve ratios against deposits and 
notes. A further factor which will enforce further economies of gold 
is the establishment of some form of gold standard in countries like 
China which do not yet possess it. Ihis last tendency will be constantly 
reinforced by the steady tendency towards a relative paucity of gold 
available for currency. In the first place, statistics show a reduction 
of gold production in countries like the United States and Australia, 
and diminishing returns can be safely expected even in the New Rand. 
Prof. L. D. Edie of Indiana University has shown that “ the arts* 
demand and the Orient’s demand (for gold) are inelastic. No matter 
what might happen to production, these non-monetary demands must 
be satisfied. Consequently, the monetary share of the new production 
is the first to suflFer during any period of slowing down in gold produc¬ 
tion if therefore a long period of low prices is the corollary of a 
general adoption of a gold standard there may result a not unjustifiable 
discontent with the gold standard, or in the alternative further eco¬ 
nomies will have to be effected in the use of gold as the base of 
currency. As Mr. Layton has observed, “ the arguments in favour of 
gold would be very weak if it were certain that by keeping it we should 
have to face a radical rise in the value of gold itself, or in other words 
a sharp fall in gold prices But as circumstances and statistics do at 
present seem to point that way, a gradual attenuation of the use of 
gold in the monetary system is certain. On the other hand, with the 
march of events various difficulties in the way of a managed currency 
are bound to disappear. Thus the statistical apparatus which is very 
necessary for the working of a managed currency is being slowly 
built up, and the machinery for the forecasting of business and 
for measuring the movements of prices and the cost of living is 
being overhauled and improved. The central banks are learning in the 
school of experience the science and art of managing currency, and 
what is still better they are learning the business of co-operating with 
each other for achieving the task of controlling credit and ultimately 
the trade-cycle itself. It is from eminent practical bankers like Mr. 
McKenna and others that we hear appeals for securing the statistical 
equipment for attaining these objects. If the great task of controlling 
the trade-cycle is believed to be within the bounds of practicability, the 
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aim proposed by Mr. Keynes cannot be considered quite impossible of 
achievement. But as we have seen, that ideal will only be attained by 
stages. One important stage of this kind would be, as suggested by 
Prof. Angell of Columbia University. “ to confine the use of the world’s 
gold to the settlement of the world’s international payment balances, 
and to the establishment of reserves against the adverse balances of 
the future. The internal value of the monetary unit might then be 
left to the stabilizing control of the central banks and Treasuries ”. 

This conclusion is in harmony with the views of quite a number 
of well-known economists. Thus the arguments of Mr. Hawtrey and 
of Mr. Layton are mainly based on present day monetary prejudices 
and conditions. As Mr. Hawtrey observes, “ at the present time the 
logic of facts has disposed of Mr. Keynes* proposals ”. Mr. Bellarby 
urges in the course of his advocacy of the Gold Exchange Standard 
that “ that step might even be regarded as an advance towards non¬ 
metallism . . . The gold exchange standard is in fact, a combination 
of the gold standard proper and the non-metallic standard ”. He con¬ 
cludes by observing, that “ it seems just possible that, with the 
pendulum swing of monetary fashion, the number Oif countries which 
are drawn to the discovery that gold is an unnecessary element in their 
monetary systems will increase, and that the regime of paper currencies 
artificially stabilised with the dollar or sterling will be extended. Such 
extension would signify a general veering towards the non-metallic 
standard ”. In fact the radical project of Mr. Keynes, the compromise 
scheme of Mr. Hawtrey, the Genoa conference proposals—all these 
form converging lines directed towards some Anti-metallist idea to be 
carried out say in the twenty-first century. If the beginning of the 
twentieth century has seen the substitution of the delicate mechanism 
of the Gold Bullion Standard for the oder system, the twenty-first 
century might well witness the inauguration of a still more delicate 
system which maximises stability of prices and Exchanges at a minimum 
social cost. 


J. C. COYAJEE. 



PHASES OF EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 

IN BOMBAY. 


The Bombay Presidency is the oldest British settlement in India, 
an English factory having been established at Surat as early as 1612. 
This Presidency has therefore a longer history than either of her sister 
administrations. Surat was the seat of the Company’s commercial 
activities in this part of India until the headquarters of the Presidency 
were transferred to Bombay in 1687. I understand that the earliest 
of the Surat records in the possession of the Record Office of the local 
Government date from 1630, although the series has several gaps. 
The India Office appears to be more fortunate in this respect for the 
Surat consultations in its possession date back to 1620, and the copies 
of letters sent to Surat, to four years earlier still. The Company’s 
connection with Bengal^ or I he Bay as it was then called, did not how¬ 
ever begin until 1633, when factories were established at Hariharpur 
and Balasore on the Orissa coast. In 1651 a new factory was started 
at Hughli, which became the headquarters of the Company’s trade in 
the Bay. For a time everything seemed to go well, but the English 
soon began to feel the unwisdom of trusting to the goodwill of an 
arbitrary power such as the Mughal Government was. Although they 
had their trading privileges vouchsafed to them by Imperial grants, the 
subordinate officers of the Government showed little respect for such 
grants and the English found their trade impeded at every turn by 
vexatious exactions. The latter realised that no engagements and no 
orders were of avail against local lawlessness. They therefore re¬ 
solved to break with the Mughal Court and to seize and fortify suitable 
posts for trade centres in different parts of India. The Company 
accordingly obtained permission from James II to retaliate for their 
injuries and reimburse themselves for the loss of their privileges by 
hostilities. This they did against Aurangzeb, as well as against 
Shayista Khan of Bengal. They had ultimately to leave Surat in the 
west and Hughli in the east, at about the same time. The Company’s 
servants in the Bay finally fixed their headquarters at Calcutta in I 690, 
which became the official capital of British India in 1773. 
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In the year 1657 when the Company of merchant adventurers was 
amalgamated with the original Company and the Company’s charter 
was renewed, certain reforms were introduced into their trade, amongst 
which, it appears^ their servants were directed to keep diaries of their 
proceedings and to send copies of them annually to the Court of 
Directors. We do not, however, find among the records of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India any proceedings prior to I 748. At the capture of 
Calcutta by Siraj-ud-Daulah in 1756 almost all the Company’s records 
of that side of India were lost. The India Office has however in its 
possession the Bengal or Hughli Diary of Consultations from 1663. 

As regards the references between the Governments of Bombay 
and Calcutta it must be borne in mind that Bombay was an independent 
Presidency till 1773 when, by virtue of the Regulating Act, the supre¬ 
macy of the Government of Calcutta over the other Presidencies was 
definitely settled. The minor Presidencies were then for the first time 
forbidden to make any order for initiating hostilities, or declaring or 
making war against any Indian Princes or Power, or for negotiating or 
concluding any treaty with any such Prince or Power without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Governor-General and Council, except in cases 
of imminent necessity, and except also in cases where special orders 
had been received from the Company. A President and Council 
offending against these provisions could be suspended by the 
Governor-General and Council. The Governors of the minor 
Presidencies were to obey the order of the Governor-General 
and Council, and constantly and dutifully to transmit to them 
advice of all transactions and matters relating to the government, 
revenues, or interest of the Company. The most important part of 
the above provisions, , the local Governments’ relations with the 
Indian Princes, is outside the scope of this paper, as it was not within 
the administrative control of the Public Department. Thus it will be 
seen that up to 1773 the correspondence between the two Presidencies 
had relation mainly to the Company’s trading interests, such as the 
supply of saltpetre from Bengal, payment of bills of exchange, ship¬ 
ping arrangements and other such matters; after that year the more 
important part of the correspondence is to be found amongst the records 
of another Department. Considering the difficulties of postal com¬ 
munications in those early days, which will be mentioned presently, 
one should not expect many references on questions of administrative 
details between Bombay and Calcutta at that time. The main refer¬ 
ences found amongst the Public Department records can be grouped 
under three heads:— 
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(i) Postal Service; 

(ii) Finance; 

(iii) Law and Justice. 

The first attempt to introduce some system into the Postal Service 
was made in 1774. At a Consultation dated 17th January of that 
year the President laid before the Board ‘ a plan for the better regula¬ 
tion of the Daks and forming a General Post Office.’ He complained 
that the existing management of the Dak^ was attended with many 
inconveniences. Private letters were exempt from postage and the 
whole expense of the establishment fell upon the Company. 1 he 
Daks from the same cause were loaded with packages of the most 
frivolous kind and of unreasonable weights. The privilege of sending 
private letters by the dak being confined to the European inhabitants 
afforded but partial aid to the necessary intercourse of trade. The 
establishment consisted of various departments, all independent and 
unconnected, the expenses being partly defrayed by ready money pay¬ 
ment and partly by taxes on the Zamindars and farmers. The work¬ 
ing of the system was ” involved in a labyrinth of obscurity, without 
checks and without system.” The loose and irregular manner in which 
the letters were received and distributed, exposed the correspondence 
of individuals and even the public despatches to great delays and to 
the risk of being lost or intercepted. Above all, the delays on the 
road were often greater than those of common cosskls or couriers, 
without a possibility of correcting them because it could not be known 
by whom they were occasioned. The plan submitted proposed, among 
other things, the appointment in Calcutta of a Postmaster General on 
Rs. 500 a month, a Deputy on Rs. 250 a month, a Naib on Rs. 100 
and 2 Writers on Rs. 1 00 each with a staff of inferior servants. Deputy 
Postmasters and other necessary establishments were to be detailed at 
all important stages in the mufassal. The daks were to be formed into 
four divisions :— 

(i) Calcutta to Ganjam; 

{d) Calcutta to Patna; 

{Hi) Patna to Benares and such further distances to be deter¬ 
mined later; 

(iv) Calcutta to Dacca. 

All letters except those on the public service were to bear postage. 
The postage on inland letters was to be paid at the following rates:— 

Single letters for every 100 miles—2 annas. 

Double letters in proportion according to their weight. 
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Letters coming by sea or from foreign settlements were to be paid for 
on delivery and to be rated at half-postage. The business hours of 
the Post Office were to be from 10 o’clock in the morning till I p.m. 
for the delivery, and from 6 to 9 in the evening for the receipt of 
letters. For facility of payment of postage on letters small copper 
tickets were to be struck “ to be received at the rate of two annas each 
but to pass only at the Post Office.” It was decided to carry this plan 
into execution from I st April following. Letters from Bombay in 
those days used to come through Benares where Mr. Thomas Motte. 
a merchant who subsequently became a Deputy Postmaster at Benares 
under the new arrangement, appears to have been responsible for their 
prompt despatch to Bombay. On receipt of a packet he used to send 
it to one Seevoo Naut who kept an uddivh, or post office, who in his 
turn would send it immediately by special patfattiars, who were for¬ 
bidden to take in private letters. In 1781 the postal distance between 
Calcutta and Benares, 559 miles, used to be covered during the dry 
season in a little over 4 days, i-e., a letter despatched from Calcutta at 
10 p.m. on the I I th March, could reach Benares at 6 a.m. on the 16th. 
It does not appear in how many days a letter could reach Bombay from 
Benares. In 1781 letters ‘ on the Service * were ordered to pay postage 
agreeably to the rates for other letters. In I 786 the Resident at Poona 
was unable to ascertain the most expeditious mode of conveying 
despatches between Calcutta and Poona but was engaged in an ex¬ 
perimental enquiry. He acknowledged the receipt on I 7th October of 
a letter of the Public Secretary at Fort William, dated 29th August, 
which was despatched from Masulipatam on 15th September. He 
also acknowledged the receipt of a packet for Bombay, which he de¬ 
spatched immediately. In 1789 Mr. Malet, the Resident at Poona, 
was glad to find that additional speed had been given to letters by new 
messengers from Hyderabad. Masulipatam was then the centre of 
the correspondence of the three governments. In the same year the 
Resident at Hyderabad in a letter to the Public Secretary, stated that 
the dak from Bombay to Madras, as then regulated, was never longer 
than 25 days on the road and that it would not exceed 20 days in 
future. By the same calculation he estimated that a regular dak, if 
established, would not take more than 30 days in travelling from 
Bombay to Calcutta. On 22nd April, 1789, the Governor-General 
and Council wrote to Madras about the desirability of expediting the 
dak service between Calcutta and Madras and the western parts of 
India. They suggested that the cossids in the Madras Presidency 
should be made ” to travel as well in the night as in the day time, as 
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is the case in other parts of India.” It was also stated that the fact 
was notorious that cossids employed by the ‘ Natives * travelled with 
much greater expedition than those employed by the English on the 
public service, a circumstance owing perhaps to peculiar encouragement 
which the ‘ Natives * gave to their people, and which as soon as ascer¬ 
tained might be deserving of consideration with a view to their adopt¬ 
ing similar or other aids of a reasonable kind for the same purpose. 
On the same day they also wrote to the Governor in Council at Bombay 
asking him to afford any assistance desired by Mr. Malet, the Resident 
at Poona, to enable him jointly with Captain Kennaway, the Resident 
at Hyderabad, to establish the dak from Poona to Masulipatam. Mr. 
Malet was told that it would depend on him to arrange the establish¬ 
ment so conveniently that as soon as might be, ‘ after it took place for a 
permanancy *, it should be put under the management of the Postmaster 
at Bombay on that side of India, and of the Postmaster at Madras on 
the Masulipatam side. The rates of postage from Bombay to Masuli¬ 
patam were fixed as follow:— 


Single letter not exceeding 24 tolas 

... 4 Rupees 

Double ,, 

3i 

... 6 

Triple ,, 

4i „ 

... 8 .. 

Quadruple ,, 

5i 

... 10 .. 


and so on proportionately. 

At the instance of the Nizam it was agreed that the hircarras to be 
placed in his territories, between Masulipatam and Tuljapore, 

although under the control of the Resident, should be hired and paid 
for by himself. This arrangement was made to facilitate the convey¬ 
ance of weekly despatches between Bombay and Calcutta. The Post¬ 
master General in Bengal was directed to make up a mail for Bombay 
every Monday night and to admit private letters postage free. The 
post from Bombay was to set off every Wednesday at 4 p.m., and from 
Masulipatam every Monday. On 10th November, 1789, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay published an advertisement notifying that in pur¬ 
suance of the above plan they had appointed Mr. John Morris, Post¬ 
master at Bombay. It was hoped that letters between Bombay and 
Masulipatam would be carried in I 2 days, between Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta in 26 days, and between Bombay and Madras in I 7 days. The 
postage of a single letter weighing 2^ rupees or tolahs from Bombay 
to Calcutta would amount to 25 annas and to Madras 18 annas. The 
Postmasters were particularly enjoined not to receive any letters con¬ 
taining jewels or articles of value and endanger the safety of the post. 
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In March, I 790, it was decided to despatch in future two mails 
from Calcutta to Bombay each week, on Mondays and Thursdays, and 
the Governments of Bombay and Madras were asked to arrange for 
two weekly despatches from their presidencies. 

In 1797 the Government of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
find out the best possible mode of conducting correspondence between 
India and England through the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. As 
a result of their deliberations an overland mail was established. 

In the following year all private or non-commissioned officers in 
His Majesty’s navy and army, and the Company’s marine and military 
service^ were exempted from the payment of postage on all letters, 
both for Europe and inland, and the import postage chargeable on a 
letter from Europe, received prior to 1st August, 1799, was limited to 
one rupee unless it should exceed the weight of I 0 sicca rupees, when 
it would be subject to a postage of two rupees. In 1799 the rates of 
postage for a single letter from Bombay weighing not more than one 
rupee six annas were Rs. 2-8 from Cawnpore and Lucknow, Rs. 2-9 
from Futtegarh and Rs. 2-6 from Allahabad. In 1800 the mail route 
from Madras to Bombay and Calcutta was altered and instead of 
M'asulipatam, Guntoor was made the point of separation. A few 
months later other arrangements were made for the purpose of shorten¬ 
ing the communication between Bengal and Bombay. 

The question of Finance makes very interesting reading. In a 
letter, dated Ist June, 1774, the President and Council of Bombay 
informed the Government at Calcutta of their acute distress owing to 
their having received only a very inconsiderable part of the remittance 
of I5i lakhs of rupees promised from Bengal. It was stated that they 
could not “ find means for carrying on the business of the Company 
much longer for want of money, even in the discreditable manner that 
had been done for some months past, unless the servants of the Com¬ 
pany’s at Bengal furnished them with supplies for doing so. ” The 
Presidency of Fort William was not itself in affluent circumstances 
about this time. In their reply to Bombay the Government at Calcutta 
stated that they could not procure a single bill under the exorbitant 
rate of 10| per cent, premium exclusive of the difference of batta between 
sicca and Bombay rupees and that even allowing a premium of I 5 
per cent, they could not expect bills to a greater extent than 5 lakhs 
of rupees. Vessels were however, coming from the Persian Gulf 
which would deposit money at the Bombay Treasury for bills upon 
Bengal. 
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In 1777 Bombay’s bonded debt amounted to more than thirty 
lakhs of rupees. The President and Council informed the Government 
of Bengal that the capital of this debt was annually increasing by the 
accumulation of an interest of 9 per cent. They asked for assistance 
from Bengal to pay off the debt. The Government at Bengal replied 
that they had already made a reference to the Court of Directors on 
the subject and could not take upon themselves to employ the Com¬ 
pany’s treasure in Bengal in the service proposed by Bombay before 
receiving definite directions from the Court of Directors. Next year 
in pursuance of orders received from the Court of Directors a sub¬ 
scription was opened in Bengal for money to be paid into the Bombay 
Treasury for certificates, bearing interest at the date of 5 per cent, per 
annum for three months unless paid off at Calcutta within a shorter 
period. The holders of the certificates were to receive 2/3rds in 
ready money at 100 sicca Rupees for 107 Bombay Rupees and I/3rd 
by bills of exchange on the Court of Directors, payable 365 days after 
sight, at the exchange of £11 5 for 100 Bombay Rupees. The total 
amount to be remitted to Bombay by these means was 28 lakhs in 
Bombay Rupees. 

In 1797, understanding that the Supreme Government had 
authorised the Government at Bombay to open a 12 per cent, loan, 
Forbes Smith and Company and several other commercial firms of 
Bombay, with a view ” to prevent recourse being had to this plan ” 
which in their opinion would have pernicious consequences to public 
and private credit, offered the Bombay authorities a voluntary loan of 
ten lakhs of rupees on certain conditions. The offer was accepted 
subject to the approval of the Supreme Government. In a letter, dated 
4th December of that year the Government at Bengal asked the local 
Government not to receive any further sums from the merchants on the 
terms of their proposal, but to open a I 2 per cent, loan immediately. 
They also pointed out in that letter that the drafts from Bombay had 
for some months past exceeded their means of answering them, and 
asked the Bombay Government not to draw upon them for a larger sum 
at a time than two lakhs of rupees. Next year the Government of 
Bombay had to ask its Accountant-General to consider ways and means 
** of raising a sufficient sum of money to defray the expenses of this 
presidency and subordinates under the limited supply from Bengal.” 
That official in his reply pointed out that the highest rate of interest, 
"viz*, 12 per cent, per annum, allowed by law having failed, there did 
not appear any means of inducing those who had the comtuftiid of 
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money to pay it into their treasury on that loan. He therefore sug¬ 
gested that the Government of Bombay should try a new plan of 
issuing 6 per cent, notes at an advanced premium. On 14th August 
of that year the Government of Bombay wrote to Calcutta that they 
had been induced to make a trial of the above expedient. In asking 
the Government of Bombay to discontinue the measure immediately 
the Supreme Government promised to make some further provision for 
the exigencies of this Presidency and added that in the then critical 
state of the pecuniary afFairs of Bengal no measure of finance should 
be adopted at Bombay without previous reference to the Governor- 
General in Council. Money, in those days, was not so fluent, as it is 
in these. 

The legal luminaries of Bombay will find much to interest them 
in certain details regarding the administration of justice in the days of 
the Honourable East India Company. British law was for the first 
time introduced in India by the Charter granted to the Company by 
Charles II in April, 1661. By this charter the King gave the Governor 
and Council of the several settlements authority to “ judge all persons 
belonging to the said Governor and Company or that should live under 
them in all causes, whether civil or criminal, according to the laws of 
the kingdom, and to execute judgment accordingly.** In the early 
days at each place the Mayor and Aldermen were to constitute a Mayor’s 
Court with civil jurisdiction, subject to an appeal to the Governor or 
President in Council and a further appeal in more important cases to 
the King in Council. The Governor or President and the five Seniors 
of the Council were to be Justices of the Peace, and were to hold 
quarter sessions four times in the year with jurisdiction over all offences 
except high treason. A Supreme Court was established at Calcutta 
by the Regulating Act of 1773; Bombay however had to wait for one 
till the Act of 1823 authorised the grant of a charter for it. 

Information on the administration of justice in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency found among the public records relates only to some criminal 
cases referred to the Government at Calcutta for advice, or for the 
opinion of the Advocate-General, or of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. No references are traceable from Bombay until 1788. Dur¬ 
ing the Quarter Sessions held at Bombay in the months of July and 
November of 1787 some proceedings occurred that were “considered 
of so singular a nature ** as to induce the Government of Bombay to 
send a summary of them to the Governor-General and Council “ solicit¬ 
ing their advice or that of their Lordships the Judges upon it.'* In 
forwarding the papers to the Supreme Court on 13th February, I 788, 
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the Governor-General and Council wrote that they were “ by no means 
assured of the propriety of consulting the Judges upon the subject. 
They did not therefore think themselves at liberty to request the opinion 
of the Judges if they should see any objection to delivering it, but in a 
contrary event the Governor-General and Council should be obliged 
by the favour of the communications of the Judges that they might be 
transmitted to Bombay. The proceedings related to an indictment 
brought against one Mr. Johnstone by the Grand Jury of Bombay for 
a libel against Captain Kerr and the gentlemen of the Grand Jury. In 
reply the Judges (R. Chambers, J. Hyde and W. Jones) wrote on 1 I th 
September of that year that they could not on that occasion afford 
the desired assistance to the Bombay Government. They remarked 
that they had thought it not improper to give extra-judicial opinion on 
general questions respecting the rights or powers of Government either 
at Calcutta or at any other Presidency in cases where danger or great 
inconvenience to the public must otherwise have ensued from a refer¬ 
ence to England for directions; “ but that a Court of Justice, sitting 
on the other side of India, should wait for and receive instructions from 
hence, with regard to the exercise of its judicial functions, in particular 
causes actually depending, was neither proper nor easily practicable.** 
The case was thereupon referred to the Advocate-General, who while 
giving his opinion on the several questions raised in the proceedings 
regretted “ that the case was not thought by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of such a nature as would have justified their giving an extra¬ 
judicial opinion, for then the Gentlemen who composed the Grand 
Jury at Bombay in July and November last year, and who may often 
again be summoned to discharge the same office, would probably have 
received a lesson of important use in teaching them the nature and 
limit of their duty.** In communicating to the Government of Bombay 
the above replies of the Supreme Court and the Advocate-General, 
the Governor-General and Council suggested that General Meadows 
should enquire into the conduct of Captain Kerr and pass such orders 
as he thought fit. 

In 1790 one Jurajee Bhewnjee was tried at the Quarter Sessions 
at Bombay (Jan.-Mar.) and * convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury.* 
But when brought up to receive sentence his counsel, Mr. Constable, 
moved in arrest of judgment. The Justices desired to be advised 
whether this motion was sufficient to set aside the verdict or not. In 
the opinion of the Advocate-General, Mr. T. H. Davies, no sentence 
could legally be passed upon the indictment in which Jurajee Bhewnjee 
had been found guilty on the ground:— 
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(i) that the said indictment omitted to mention that the oath 
in respect of which the charge arose was taken in any 
cause or matter depending before the Mayor’s Court at 
Bombay, or that it was taken by the defendant either 
as a party or as witness in any cause whatever, and 
(ti) that the Indictment omitted to mention that the oath was 
taken by Jurajee Bhewnjee * he being a Hindoo, in the 
manner most binding on his conscience.* 

On a similar complaint preferred by John De Ponthew, Mayor of 
Bombay, one Gopal Wasta was committed to take his trial at the 
Quarter Sessions held in December, 1791, and convicted of ‘wilful 
and corrupt perjury.* When asked why judgment should not be pro¬ 
nounced against him he pleaded that the Mayor was not authorised to 
hold pleas between party and party by himself as Mayor, but only 
while sitting as Mayor with two Aldermen of the Mayor’s Court of 
Bombay,* and that there were other irregularities in the proceedings. 
At the same Quarter Sessions Ensign H. M. Fitzgerald was arraigned 
for the murder of one Sheriff Ali. In the course of the trial a question 
arose whether the deposition of a deceased witness taken before one 
Justice of the Sessions could be read in evidence to the Jury or not. 
Both the above cases as well as a question whether in the absence of 
the President, the Acting President at Bombay could call together 
Commissioners for holding Courts of Admiralty under the express 
limitation of His Majesty’s Commission, were referred to the Judges 
of the Supreme Court for opinion. Respecting the case of Gopal 
Wasta, the Judges were of opinion that the custom established for the 
Mayor alone to hear causes in his Chamber was not warranted by the 
charter, consequently any oath taken before the Mayor so sitting must 
be merely considered as a voluntary affidavit, and for such oath, though 
false, ‘ no indictment for perjury could be supported*. With respect 
to the case of Ensign Fitzgerald the Judges said that the examination 
of a deceased informant, if put into writing and certified by one Justice 
of Peace only, could be made evidence on the trial. The Judges could 
not form an opinion on the third point referred to them as the Com¬ 
mission of the Acting President or a copy of it had not been lai3 before 
them. 

On 24th October, I 792, the Government of Bombay referred two 
other cases of the Quarter Sessions for the opinion of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. In the first case one Muhammad Salay 
was convicted by the Jury of forgery on a bill of exchange. The 
prisoner pleaded in f^rrest of judgment that he was ignorant of English 
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laws and statutes against forgery and that they did not extend to India. 
The second case was one of house-treaking and theft. The Jury 
acquitted the principal but found the accessory Ramnath Sitaram Bhat 
guilty. The Government at Calcutta referred the cases to the Advo¬ 
cate-General and not to the Supreme Court as desired by the Bombay 
Government. 

In giving his opinion on the first case the Advocate-General, Mr. 
W. Burroughs, after discussing at length the proceedings remarked that 
the question was of supreme importance in every commercial country 
on which different opinions had been entertained, and various discus¬ 
sions had taken place since the execution of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 
Had it then occurred for the first time he should without hesitation have 
declared his opinion to be that the English law on the subject did not 
extend to this country and that Muhammad Salay could not lawfully 
suffer under it. In differing, as he did, on this point from the Judges 
who pronounced the sentence against Nandakumar, he would have felt 
great diffidence had he not good reason to believe that the Court was 
on that occasion divided and that the majority of the present Judges 
concerned with his opinion. In the second case he advised that the 
verdict against Ramnath Sitaram Bhat should be set aside. 

So, in those days, was the Government of the land conducted, its 
administration carried out and its finances dealt with. In tracing the 
beginning of these Departments a better insight is gained into the evolu¬ 
tion which has led to the intricate system which, in these days, works 
and expands to meet modern needs and present day development. 

A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 


No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap. 
Could possibly find its way. 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 



NOTES ON SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY IN 
INDIA DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF 
JOHN COMPANY. 


Slavery seems to have existed throughout the world from very early 
times. It was prevalent among the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
Persians and other Asiatic races.. In spite of the law as contained in 
Exodus, XXI, I 6, it was found among the Hebrews, as will be evident 
from the remarks of Jesus Christ with which he illustrated a sermon 
(Matthew, XVIII, 25). Tales and romances of Arabian, Turkish and 
Persian countries clearly show that the institution of slavery and the use 
of slaves as domestics were the order of the day in those countries in 
ancient times. Ancient India also was no exception to this rule. 
Although Megasthenes in the fourth century doubted its existence in 
India, yet it is evident from several religious texts which were extant in 
ancient India that slavery in various forms did exist there both in Vedic 
and Buddhistic times.* The ancient Brahminical laws recognised I 5 kinds 
of slaves:—(I) Griha-jata (the child of the female slave); (2) Krita 
(purchased); (3) Labdha (gifted); (4) Daya-ciupagata (inherited); 
(5) Anakala*-brita (taken in time of famine); (6) Akita (pledged); 
(7) Rina-das (a voluntary slave in payment of a debt); (8) Jt(dh- 
prapta (captured in war); (9) Ponejita (won in a wager); (10) 
Tavavaham (voluntarily a slave); (II) Pravanijjavasista (an apostate); 
( I 2) Krito (voluntarily for a time) ; (I 3) Bhakta-das (a slave for food) ; 
( 14 ) Varavahrita (one who by marrying a female slave becomes a 
slave); (15) Atman Krayi (one who sells himself as a slave). In the 
Rock Edicts of King Asoka which are found in the Mysore State we 
find that this “ Imperial Moralist ” laid great stress on the humane treat¬ 
ment of slaves and hired servants. These facts prove conclusively 
that slaves and slavery did exist in India from the earliest time. 

Those papers and records regarding slavery in India during the 
early days of the John Company, which are in the custody of the Im¬ 
perial Records Department, begin from the close of the seventeenth 


* The Cyclopaedia of India, Vol, V, by E. Balfour, 1873, p. 422. 
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century. The records of the English Factories in India of the years 
1683-88 throw a flood of light on the public opinion of the time as 
regards slaves and slave-trade at Madras. TTie following entries in 
the Madras Consultation Books. 1683-88, will be found interesting by 
students of this subject:— 

Monday, 18th September, 1683.—^There being great number of 
slaves yearly exported from this place, to the great grievance of many 
persons whose children are very commonly privately stolen away from 
them by those who are constant traders in this way, the Agent and 
Council considering the scandal that might accrue to the Government 
and the great loss that many parents may undergo by such actions, have 
ordered that no slaves be sent off the shore again.** 

“Monday, 13th November, 1683.—An order in English, Portu¬ 
guese, Gentoo (i.e. Tamil), and Malabar, for preventing the transport¬ 
ation of this country people by sea and making them slaves in other 
countries, was read and passed and ordered to be hung up in four 
public places of this town. The contents are as followeth :— 

“ Whereas formerly there hath been an ill-custom in this place 
of shipping off this country people and making them slaves in other 
strange countries. We, therefore, the present Governor and Council of 
Fort St. George, have taken the same into our serious consideration and 
do hereby order that, for the future, no such thing be done by any person 
whatsoever, resident in this place. And we do hereby also strictly 
command all our officers by the water side, whether they be English, 
Portuguese or Gentoos (i-c- Tamil speaking Hindoos), to do their utmost 
endeavours to prevent the same; or else suffer such punishment either 
in body or goods, as we shall think fit to inflict upon them. And if 
any person, being an inhabitant of this town of Madraspatanam, shall 
hereafter presume clandestinely to do anything contrary to this our 
order, by shipping such slaves of this country and it be proved against 
him—he shall pay for every slave so shipped off or sent away, fifty 
pagodas, to be recovered of him in the Choultry of Madraspatanam; 
one-third for the use of the Hon’ble East India Company, one-third to 
the poor and one-third to the informer.** 

“ Monday, Ist August, 1683.—^The trade in slaves growing great 
from this Port, by reason of the great plenty of poor, by the sore 
famine, and their cheapness—it is ordered for the future that each 
slave sent off this shore pay one pagoda custom to the Right Hon*ble 
Company and that the Justices do receive no more for the usual fee for 
registering and passport than two fananis a head l\\\ the Counc\\ shaW 
think fit to alter it as formerly.’* 
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“Thursday, 29th September, 1687.—We do now order that Mr. 
Fraser (who being Land Customer has the best opportunity for it) do 
buy forty young sound slaves for the Right Hon*ble Company and dis¬ 
pose them to the several Mussoola boats, two or three in each, in charge 
of the Chief man of the boat to be fed and taught by them; and to 
encourage their care therein, it is ordered a short red broad cloth be 
given to each Chief man; and that the Right Hon’ble Company’s mark 
be embroidered with silk on their backs, with the number of their rank 
and the boat, which are also to be so numbered, whereby we shall have 
them at better command, our business go more currently on and easier 
thereby discover their thieveries (sic)r 

Thursday, 2nd February, 1688.—In consideration of the several 
inconveniences that have happened by the exportation of children 
stolen from their parents, to prevent which for the future,—it is ordered 
that no slaves shall be shipped off or transported except such who are 
first examined by the Justices of the Choultry and their several names 
registered in a book for that purpose; for which the Justices are to 
receive two fanams for each slave. And whosoever shall offend against 
this same rule and shall be convicted of stealing people are to pay for 
the first fault five pagodas and for the next to lose their ears in the 
pillory. And this order shall be fixed upon the several gates and in 
the Choultry.” 

“ Monday, 14th May, 1688.—^The Custom by (sic) the exportation 
of slaves here, being now of little advantage to the Right Hon’ble Com¬ 
pany by their scarcity and it having brought upon us great complaints 
and troubles from the country Government, for the loss of their children 
and servants spirited and stolen from them, which being likely to increase 
by the new government of the Mughal’s who are very averse and pro¬ 
hibit all such trade in his dominions and has lately expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure therein against the Dutch for their exporting of slaves from 
Metehlepaftam. To prevent which prejudice and mischiefs for the 
future and we having received a late letter from Seer Lascar about it— 
it is agreed and ordered that after the 20th instant, no person inhabitant 
of this place, either Christian or other, do directly or indirectly buy or 
transport slaves from this place or any adjacent port (whereby the 
Government may be any ways troubled or prejudiced) upon the penalty 
of fifty pagodas for each slave bought or transported against this our 
order. But in consideration that several persons in town have formerly 
bought slaves which still remain by them by reason of their sickness or 
want of opportunity to transport them—it is agreed that they be per¬ 
mitted to ship off such slaves^ provided they give a list of them to the 
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Justices of the Choultry and produce them publicly there to be duly 
examined and registered. And the better to prevent any demands upon 
them hereafter, the Justices are ordered to proclaim the same by beat 
of drum; that no person may pretend ignorance thereof and that all 
may come and make their demands for children and slaves stolen and 
upon due proof they may be delivered to them free of charge.” 

Though from the aforesaid last entry of the Madras Consultation 
book it appears that the English Government of that period looked 
down on this trade and tried their best to curb this iniquitous system 
in India, yet from the records of the eighteenth century it is clear that 
the slave trade and slavery continued to flourish in India even up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. We find from these papers that 
not only rich natives of the land but also Europeans then residing in 
this country found this trade highly profitable, and could not resist the 
temptation to engage in this ” human trade,” inspite of prohibitory 
orders of the British Government. The documents of the I 8th century 
bring to light the accounts of regular slave trade with such distant lands 
as Madagascar^ Mauritius, St. Helena, Colombo, China and Fort 
Marlbro*, in which the unfortunate Indians were the victims. What 
kind of treatment these poor men used to get will be evident from the 
fact that in the year 1757, several Malabar slaves sent to St. Helena 
Island committed suicide by hanging themselves and others attempted 
to do so. About the year 1759, two notable Europeans, namely Capt. 
Lang and Lieut. Perry, were charged with purchasing Armenian females 
as slaves, and naturally there was an outburst of great indignation among 
the Armenian inhabitants of Bengal. They sent a petition, to Lord 
Clive, the then Governor of Bengal in 1759, against the acts of the 
aforesaid Europeans for redress. The following is a copy of the peti¬ 
tion which the Armenian merchants of Calcutta submitted to Lord 
Clive against Capt. Lang:— 

”To 

The Hon’ble Robert Clive, 

President and Governor, etc. 

Sheweth—^That some little time after Capt. Lang's arrival here, 
your petitioners were informed of his bringing an Armenian woman 
passenger with him from the Gulph of Persia, and upon which inform¬ 
ation your petitioners waited on the said Lang and requested that he 
would deliver them the said woman, and whatever trouble or expense 
he wa« at in bringing of her here, that they would, \n bet beVvab, repay 

him with thanks; whereupon the said Captain Uan% accpismted your 
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petitioners that he had lent her three hundred rupees, and produced a 
receipt for that sum, which your petitioners cannot for certain tell 
whether the same was granted for ready money, or that it was given in 
lieu of her passage; neither were your petitioners allowed to see or 
speak to her; notwithstanding all which, your petitioners not doubting 
otherwise but that the said sum of three hundred rupees was actually 
lent her by the said Captain Lang, your petitioners offered to pay him 
600 rupees, together with her passage, etc., the said Lang demanding 
of your petitioners 800 rupees, as aforesaid, and during their discussion 
your petitioners were informed the said Lang had sold her, and which 
your petitioners made bold to wait and acquaint your Honor, etc., of 
the affair verbally, and your Honor, etc., was pleased thereon to direct 
John Cooke, Esquire, to enter into and settle the same between your 
petitioners and the said Lang; and when the said parties met before 
the said Mr. John Cooke, who, upon examining the affair, the said 
Lang produced a written paper in Armenian, the purport whereof does 
not in the least make mention that the said woman was sold to him, 
therefore consequently he was not authorized to sell her. The said 
Mr. Cooke then ordered your petitioners to go along with the said Mr. 
Lang, and that he would deliver the said woman upon your petitioners 
adjusting with him. Your petitioners accordingly went and agreed to 
pay him 642 rupees, to which he, the said Lang, was content and 
promised your petitioners he would deliver the said woman to them 
that day, and so put your petitioners ofF for four days together without 
delivering the said woman, when your petitioners again waited and ac¬ 
quainted the said Mr. Cooke of the same, he then directed your peti¬ 
tioners to address your Honor, etc., a second time. 

Your petitioners here beg leave to observe to your Honor, etc., that 
never such an instance was known since the settlement of this place by 
the English, nor the Armenian nation so much disgraced by having 
either of their males or females made slaves, nor that the selling of 
Christian people was allowable or practised by the English nation; your 
petitioners therefore humbly pray the assistance of your Honor, etc., by 
ordering the said woman to be released; your petitioners being ready 
and willing to make any reparation to the said Lang for her passage or 
for any monies lent, as your Honor, etc., shall be pleased to order and 

direct.” 

Throughout the latter half of the 18 th century trade in slaves and 
the emplovrcveivl oi aa Aome%X\c. ^eivanXa v^aa a leg^iXai piacvXce 

among the well-to-do men in Bengal. We find from papers that ” the 
slaves were regularly purchased in Bengal and registered in the Cutchery 
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or Courthouse, and in 1752 we find that each slave paid a duty of 
4 rupees and 4 annas to the authorities for each registry.** The Portu¬ 
guese and the Mughs were the worst “ propagators of the slavery system 
and the ruins of many fine places in the Sunderb^nds testify to the 
ruthless severity with which they used to carry out this human trade.** 
The (following extract from the East India Chronicle for 1 758 will speak 
for itself:— 

The Mughs carried off from the most southern ports of Bengal 
1,800 men, women and children. In ten days they arrived at Arracan 
and were conducted before the sovereign who chose the handicrafts¬ 
men about one-fourth of the number as slaves. The remainder were 
returned to their captors with ropes about their necks to market and 
sold according to their strength from 20 to 70 rupees each. They were, 
by their purchasers, sent to cultivate the land, and had I 5 seers of rice 
each allowed for their monthly support. Almost three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Arracan are said to be natives of Bengal or descendants.** 
We also find from the records that ** as late as I 760, the neighbourhood 
of Akra and Budge-Budge in the 24-Parganas District (Bengal) was 
infested by slave-ships belonging to the Mughs and the Portuguese.** 

The following specimens of open advertisements in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the year I 780 will give us a clear idea as to how slavery 
in Calcutta was tolerated in those days. This is, perhaps, due to the 
fact that the British Government in Bengal was then in its infant state 
and consequently failed to adopt adequate steps to stop this evil. The 
advertisements run thus:— 

“ Wanted—Two Coffrees, who can play well on the French horn 
and are otherwise handy and useful about a house, relative to the busi¬ 
ness of a consumer or that of a cook, they must not be fond of liquor. 
Any person or persons having such to dispose ol will be treated with 
by applying to the printer.’* 

** Wanted.—A Coffree slave boy; any man desirous of disposing of 
such a boy and can warrant him a faithful and honest servant, will 
please to apply to the printer.** 

“To be sold.—^Two French horn men who dress hair and shave 
and wait at table.** 

** Strayed.-"—From the service of his mistress, a slave boy aged 20 
years or thereabouts; pretty white or colour of musty: tall and slender; 
broad between cheek bones and marked with small-pox. It is requested 
that no one^ after the publication of this, will employ him as a writer 
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or in any other capacity and any person or persons who will apprehend 
him and give notice thereof to the printer of this paper shall be rewarded 
for their trouble.’* 

“ To be sold.—A fine Coffree boy that understands the business of 
a butler, kidmutgar and cooking—Price 400 sicca rupees—Any gentle¬ 
man wanting such a servant may see him and be informed of further 
particulars by applying to the printer.” 

” Strayed.—From the house of Mr. Robert Duncan in the China 
Bazar, on Thursday last, a Coffree boy about 22 years old named Inday; 
whoever brings back the same shall receive the reward of one gold 
mohur.” 

The following advertisement which appeared in a Calcutta news¬ 
paper of 1781, further shows that the system of keeping slaves as 
domestic servants was not only confined to the generality of laymen 
of Calcutta but was also prevalent amongst men ” holding holy orders.” 
—The advertisement runs:— 

” To be sold by private sale two Coffree boys who play remark 
ably well on the French horn; about eighteen years of 
age; belonging to a Portuguese patlri lately deceased. 
For particulars enquire of the Vicar of the Portuguese 
Church.” 

From the documentary evidence we find that the majority of the 
Indian slaves were Bengalees; these were mostly recruited from the 
towns of Burdwan, Islamabad (Chittagong), Jessore, Krishnagore, etc., 
though in many cases they were sold by their parents as slaves in child¬ 
hood in times of famine and scarcity. Sir William Jones in a charge 
to the Grand Jury at Calcutta in I 785 described the miseries of the 
slaves thus:— 

” I am assured from evidence which, though not judicially taken, 
has the strongest hold on my belief, that the condition 
of slaves within our jurisdiction is, beyond imagination, 
deplorable; and that cruelties are daily practised on 
them, chiefly on those of the tenderest age and the 
weaker sex, which, if it would not give me pain to repeat 
and you to hear, yet for the honour of human nature I 
should forbear to particularize. If I except the English 
from this censure, it is not through partial affection to 
my own countrymen, but because my information relates 
chiefly to people of other nations, who likewise call 
themselves ” Christians.” Hardly a man or a woman 
exists in a corner of this populous town, who hath not 
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at least one slave child either purchased at a trifling 
price, or saved perhaps from a death that might have 
been fortunate, for a life that seldom fails of being miser¬ 
able. Many of you, I presume, have seen large boats 
filled with such children, coming down the river for open 
sale at Calcutta. Nor can you be ignorant that most 
of them were stolen from their parents, or bought, 
perhaps, for a measure of rice in a time of scarcity.** 

We further find on the authority of Mr. W. Hamilton^ that “ im¬ 
portation of slaves was also from Nepal where the oppressive system 
of administration of the Gurkhas drive the wretched inhabitants to the 
sad recourse of selling their children or themselves into slavery,** 
Eventually the Government could not calmly sleep over a matter which 
was daily bringing the English name in India into disrepute and in 1789 
thi Board issued a Proclamation “prohibiting slave trade within the Com- 
pany*8 Indian dominions, offering rewards for such information and 
asking for the co-operation of the British Commercial houses and mer¬ 
chants.** The Proclamation^ which was issued on the 27th July, 1 789, 
runs as follows:— 

“ Whereas information, the truth of which cannot be doubted, 
has been received by the Governor-General in Council, 
that many natives and some Europeans, in opposition 
to the laws and ordinances of this country, and the dis¬ 
tates of humanity, have been for a long time in the 
practice of purchasing or collecting natives of both sexes, 
children as well as adults, for the purpose of exporting 
them for sale as slaves in different parts of India or else¬ 
where, and whereas the Governor-General in Council is 
determined to exert to the utmost extent of the power 
and the authority vested in them, in order to prevent 
such practices in future and to deter, by the most ex¬ 
emplary punishment to those persons who are not to be 
otherwise restrained from committing the offence; 
His Lordship hereby declares that all and every person 
or persons subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, or in any respect to the authority of this Govern¬ 
ment, who shall, in future, be concerned directly or in¬ 
directly in the above-mentioned inhuman and detestable 


* £. I. Gatette, W. Hamilton, I, 907. 

• Pub. Proc. for July. 1789, 3132—9. 
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traffic, shall be prosecuted with the utmost vigour in 
the Supreme Court at the expense of the Company; 
and, if a British-born subject, shall be forthwith order¬ 
ed to Europe, or if such person or persons be not 
subject to the Court’s jurisdiction he or they, upon 
information being given to the Magistrate of the place 
or district in which the offence shall have been commit¬ 
ted, shall be apprehended by him, and kept in confine¬ 
ment, to be dealt with according to the laws of the 
country. And that no one may plead ignorance here¬ 
of, the Superintendents of the Police for the town of 
Calcutta and the Magistrates of Adalats in the several 
parts of the country, are hereby required to give imme¬ 
diate notice of the Proclamation, in such manner as 
shall render the knowledge of it universal to persons 
of all descriptions and to repeat the same in the first 
day of January in every year. They are further direct¬ 
ed to pay the strictest attention to the regulations con¬ 
tained in it, and to take the most active steps in their 
power to enforce them. And that all persons offend¬ 
ing against this Proclamation may be brought to 
punishment for the same and the unhappy sufferers 
rescued from the misery, ^a reward of one hundred 
sicca rupees hereby offered for the discovery of every 
such offender, to be paid on the conviction before the 
Supreme Court of Jurisdiction; or before Magistrate 
of the District; and of fifty rupees for the person of 
either sex who shall be delivered from slavery or illegal 
confinement in consequence of such discovery. The 
money will be paid to the informer or. informers com¬ 
mitting the offence of which such informer or informers 
made discovery. ♦ ♦ ♦ And the Master Attendant 

is hereby directed to give notice to all the native pilots, 
that, if they should pilot out any vessel having on board 
natives of this description, knowing or believing them 
to be such, the privilege of piloting will be taken from 
them for ever, and their names and offence registered. 
And that no one may plead ignorance of this order, 
it is hereby directed that it be placed constantly in view 
the Bankshall in th^ English and Country languages," 
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From the aforesaid Proclamation and many other prohibiting 
regulations of the Bengal Government, and also from the co-operation 
of the Foreign settlements it might have been expected that the detest¬ 
able traffic of slave trade in Bengal would be entirely abolished, but 
such was not the case. It is a matter of great regret that the system 
of slavery had already taken such deep root in the soil of that province 
during the 18th century that, in spite of all precautions of Govern¬ 
ment, fresh slave-capturing cases^ continued to occur in which both 
Europeans and Indians were equally implicated. W. W. Hunter® 
said that “ in spite of our Legislative enactments the system of slavery 
lingered on during nearly a century of British rule in India and our 
officers in South-Eastern Bengal, especially in the great island of 
Sandwip, almost raised a rebellion by their attempts to literate slaves.** 
We learn from certain documents that “ towards the close of the month 
of May, 1791, a Telingah vessel (in spite of the Proclamation of I 789) 
was stopped near Ingelee (Higili in Midnapore district) and seven and 
twenty unfortunate boys and girls of different ages were found on 
board.** We further find that “ some persons proceeding from India 
to England having been guilty of selling or otherwise disposing several 
free inhabitants of the Indian provinces as slaves at the Island of St. 
Helena an advertisement was put forth in I 794, by the Government 
of India proclaiming such practice to be a criminal offence and as 
such would be visited with the most rigorous punishment. It was 
also notified that in order to prevent the sale or disposal in other lands 
of free natives of India, all persons in whose service natives should 
embark from Bengal for England would be required to give good and 
sufficient security against such natives being sold or given away as 
slaves at St. Helena or at any other place or settlement during the 
voyage to Europe.** We also find from the records® that in the year 
1796, some Armenian Christians were imported clandestinely into 
Calcutta on the ship Hedios to be sold as slaves, but were released by 
force by a body of Armenians. It is interesting to note that towards 
the end of 18th century slave traffic was also in full swing in the Com¬ 
pany *8 possession in the Eastern Islands.^ This is evident from a letter 
written by Dr. F. Buchanan, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
to Mr. H. V. Darell, Secretary on the 1st July, 1799, in which he 
required the services of slaves imported to Calcutta from the Banda 

^Puh. O. C., 1 Dec., 1790, No. 14; 9 Mar., 1792, No. 21, etc. 

• Imperial Gazetteer, W. W. Hunter, 1886, VI, p. 49. 

* Public O. C,. 28 Oct. 1796, Nos. 44 and 46. 

’ Public O. C., 30 Dec. 1880, No. 18. 
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Island for the cultivation of spice plants in the aforesaid gardens. 
Therefore we find that in spite of the best efforts of the British Gov¬ 
ernment to eradicate this evil from the soil of India, since the year 
I 798, the institution of slavery in India, was not wholly extinct before 
the year 1843. Mr. V. Smith asserts that “up to 1819, the revenue 
authorities in the Malabar district of Madras were accustomed to sell 
the slaves of a revenue defaulter in the same way as his other 
property.“ The real effective step towards its abolition in India al¬ 
together was taken by Lord Ellenborough who in 1843 passed a law 
(Act V) prohibiting its legal recognition in India. The holograph 
minutes of Governor-General Lord Amherst, dated the 25th January 
and the 3rd May, 1826, on the existence of slavery in India (which 
are given as appendices) will be found interesting by students of this 
subject. 
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APPENDIX A. 

HOLOGRAPH MINUTE DATED 25TH JANUARY, 1826, BY 
LORD AMHERST ON SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

GovernoY’-General, 25th January, 1826. 

My attention has this morning been called, by the draft of a letter 
from the Secretary in the Judicial Department to the Register of the 
Sudder Dewany and Nizamut Adawlut, to certain papers relating to 
the State of Slavery in this country which I recollect to have persued 
some weeks ago but on which 1 was not aware that it was intended to 
ground any public proceeding. A few words, it is true, were said last 
week in Council on the subject of referring certain questions to Judicial 
Officers in their respective divisions, but I had not then seen nor have 
I read till this morning, a Minute of Mr. Harington’s dated the I Ith 
instant with a short expression of Mr. Bayley’s concurrence subjoined, 
on which Minute the draft of the letter to the S. D. and N. A. now in 
circulation is grounded. I have not therefore as yet had an opportun¬ 
ity of seeking by communication with my colleagues to remove some 
objections which present themselves to my mind against the proposed 
reference and regulation. 

The question of an enquiry into the State of Slavery in this country 
seems to have been first agitated about the year 1 808 by Mr. Richard¬ 
son then Judge and Magistrate of Bundelkund. No public proceeding 
appears to have followed this gentleman’s representation. In the year 
1818 my colleague Mr. Harington entered a Minute accompanied by 
the draft of a regulation. The attention of Government does not 
appear to have been called to this regulation until 1823 when I remark 
some observations made by the late Mr. Adam strongly indicative, I 
think, of the reluctance with which he entered upon the question. His 
concurrence even in a reference to the Judicial Officers for information 
and opinion, seems only to have been given because “ the question 
had been revived.” The Sudder Court declines offering any opinion 
on the advantages of the proposed enactment and suggests only a 
reference to Judicial Officers'* while the Paper which enters most at 
large into this question, I mean, the Paper written by Mr. Henry Cole- 
brooke appears to me strongly to deprecate its agitation. 

I find no statement of existing evils which render it incumbent on 
the Government to enter into the consideration of the State of Slavery 
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in India. Under the absence therefore of all complaint, and the 
apparent want of any pressing necessity for enquiry, I think it would be 
inexpedient to hazard the inconvenience which both Mr. Colebrooke 
and Mr. Adam anticipate from the agitation of this question. 

AMHERST. 
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APPENDIX B. 

HOLOGRAPH MINUTE DATED 3RD MAY. 1826, BY LORD 
AMHERST ON SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

Goveryior^Gencral, 3rd May, 1826 : 

Having this morning re-perused the Papers connected with a pro¬ 
posed reference to Judicial Officers respecting the state of slavery in 
their several districts and with a Regulation consequent thereon, and 
having perused certain documents not before put in circulation, 1 feel 
myself compelled to declare that I continue to view this question in 
the same light in which it presented itself to me on the 25th January 
the date of my former Minute. 

I beg to quote a few lines from a letter from the Secretary in the 
Judicial Department to Mr. Adam, Secretary to the Governor-General 
dated 9th September, 1817. 

“ With reference to the extent to which domestic slavery exists 
in India under the established laws and usages of Hindoos and Maho- 
medans, and to the known habits and feelings of the people relative 
to that point, the Vice-President in Council is of opinion that the 
grtatest care should be observed to guard against the prevalence of 
an impression amongst the Natives that any general or direct interfer¬ 
ence in the existing relation of Master and Slave is contemplated by 
Government. 

Any improper impression of that nature might be expected to 
excite feelings of alarm and dissatisfaction, and on this ground it ap¬ 
pears to be of importance that the Government of Bombay should 
avoid as far as may be practicable the official revival and discussion 
of this question after the deliberate consideration which it has under¬ 
gone in communication with the Legal Authorities at this Presidency.*’ 

Now it really does appear to me that a reference to the Mofussil 
officers would be such a revival and discussion of this question as we 
deprecate in the Bombay Government. 

It is with diffidence and regret that I oppose my opinion to that 
of Mr. Harington and Mr. Bayley on this occasion; but I think I do 
not misapprehend Mr. Adam’s sentiments when I say that he would 
have preferred that the question had not been agitated and it appears 
to me impossible to doubt that Mr. Colebrooke would have been ad¬ 
verse to any further proceeding on this subject. 

BASANTA KUMAR BASU. 



THE PURDAH SYSTEM. 


In considering the vicissitudes through which the status of woman 
has passed, the evolution of her social and legal position, in different 
ages, in different climes and in different races, one does not find uni¬ 
formity. If elevation in her status has been steady in some races, her 
degradation has been persistently advocated and maintained in others. 
That frail woman, as she is sometimes called, has played an important 
part in the shaping of history from domestic felicity or misery down to 
the creation and destruction of kingdoms, nay empires, cannot be 
denied. If male interests themselves, varying as they must due to 
differences of conditions^ have at one time necessitated woman’s ad¬ 
vancement, another time it has been quite the reverse. If on the one 
hand her status has been improved through the magnanimity of man, on 
the other, she has struggled and succeeded in achieving its betterment. 
This struggle is keener in our days than ever before. 

In dealing with the subject of the purdah-system 1 must draw 
attention to the fact that the seclusion of woman, which signifies the 
absence of social intercourse between both sexes, is one thing, and 
hiding the face by a veil or covering the whole body by a purdah is 
quite another. Some sort of privacy as a protection of modesty is not 
a characteristic of Orientals only. The custom of secluding women 
has varied, and is to be met with in other than oriental lands. Even 
in the East the practice has not been and is not even now uniform. 
Covering the face of females by some means or other has been pre¬ 
valent among respectable classes in India from remote antiquity. 

The Ghonghat, viz,, the veil, existed in India before the Muham¬ 
madan period among respectable classes, even royal houses not ex¬ 
cepted. There is mention of it in Hindu poetry and other works. It 
is quite true that Muhammadans did carry it to a highly inconvenient, 
—pardon my saying so,—perhaps to a ridiculous extreme, but they 
did that for themselves. Hindus did not copy their form at all. On 
the contrary the latter adhered to their ancient form. 

Recently not only Hindus but even some Muhammadans have 
commenced to view with disfavour the purdah-system. To my mind 
the physique of European ladies and the pleasure derived from social 
intercourse between the sexes present a glamour too fascinating for 
Indians to resist. It is a matter for Hindus and Muhammadans both 
to ponder whether they ought to resist or succumb to this glamour. 
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During the Hindu, Buddhistic and Muhammadan periods, Indians 
never felt the necessity of doing away with the custom of seclusion and 
the purdah. It will be an elaborate process for Indians to create such 
conventions as safeguard European social relationships without affect¬ 
ing the whole fabric of their society. 

I cannot omit to mention that almost all respectable Indian ladies 
are practically relieved of household work in these days and are being 
brought up in aristocratic ways, which of course means indolence, 
resulting in physical deterioration. One might well suggest the revival 
of old habits of doing household work as being conducive not only 
to health, but being also economically useful. 

There is a growing tendency among our literate classes in the 
Punjab, both Hindus and Muhammadans, to discard the ancient usages 
of the seclusion of women and the purdah. A large number of 
Hindus regard these usages, erroneously. I think, as of foreign im¬ 
portation, introduced here by Muhammadans, who too are losing 
their attachment to them. Such inclinations are not unnatural. 
Manners and habits, and even the religion of the ruling race, pro¬ 
verbially possess a charm for the subject race often difficult to resist. 
Some ruling races too have been known in history to develop a liking 
for the manners and ways of the subject race. The result has been 
that a superior civilization, whether of the ruling or the ^subject race, 
has eventually triumphed. Whether reaction will set in in Europe to sub¬ 
due the unsexing of sexes which is going on there with rapid strides, 
or we Indians will follow their present institutions and habits nobody 
can predict with any degree of confidence. There is yet time for 
Indians to consider whether if once the abolition of the custom of the 
seclusion of women and of the purdah (which perhaps Indian ladies 
themselves do not seem to desire keenly to abolish) is accomplished, 
it will be possible in the event of reaction to readjust things so as to 
revert to the old order of things. Perhaps it will be profitable to listen 
here to a presentation of the case which advocates the retention of a 
modified form of such seclusion of women and a convenient form of 
purdah, despite the current of modern thought in the contrary direction. 

It is often asserted by our present-day reformers that the degener¬ 
ation of Asiatics, particularly of Indians, is due in considerable mea¬ 
sure to the purdah-system. They exclaim very vehemently that it is 
the direct cause of the deterioration of the physique, and of the con¬ 
sequent general degeneration of the peoples of India. It is according 
to them pernicious not to allow females to mix in social intercourse 
with males, relatives or strangers. By way of comparison, they point 
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to European and American women as models of culture and specimens 
of health. Perhaps these reformers are in the right. It is, however, 
possible that time may show that all that glitters is not gold. It is not 
a matter of mere argument but of actual experience. While it must 
be conceded that there are benefits in free physical exercise in the open 
air and certain advantages attainable from social intercourse between 
men and women, there is however another side of the picture, and 
our forbears must have found some substantial reason for secluding 
women. And it is not reasonable to lightly disregard any rule of 
conduct observed by those “ upon whose head time has placed the 
crown of whitened locks.” 

When the purdah-system is attacked, its different forms and the 
various classes who observe or do not observe it, being lost sight of 
it is decried wholesale without reference to details or classification. 
For a proper elucidation of the subject it is necessary to classify more 
or less roughly the Hindu and Muhammadan population of India. The 
Parsis and Indian Christians are excluded for obvious reasons. 

To speak first of the rural population. Respectable shopkeepers 
and certain residents in rural districts observe some sort of purdah. 
There are classes of agriculturists whose women-folk work with the 
male members of their families; they virtually observe no purdah, but 
there is no free social intercourse of females with strangers. There 
are other classes of agriculturists where women are secluded; they do 
not come out in public to assist the males in cultivation, etc. The 
reason is that the latter classes once belonged to aristocratic families 
and still retain the old custom oif purdah. 

Whether rural or urban, artizans, Kamins, and menials do not 
observe purdah, though amongst them too there is no free social inter¬ 
course between men and women; privacy of varying degrees is generally 
observed. The rural population generally is not likely to profit much 
if a freer social intercourse between the two sexes is allowed. I do 
not believe a Hindu Rajput, or a Khatri, or a Brahman or a Hindu 
Jat in the rural population has borrowed in this respect anything from 
his Muhammadan brother in his village or his Muhammadan neighbour 
in the same tract. Amongst those agriculturists who observe Durdah 
or seclusion of women, the form of it is different among Hindus and 
Muhammadans, neither borrowing it from the other. The Hindu uses 
a loose sheet of cloth as a semi-veil, the Muhammadan uses what is 
called a burqah, a sort of dressing-gown with perforated sockets for 
the eyes. 
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In the urban population the menial classes, both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, practically observe no purdah, though there is a certain 
amount of seclusion of females in the sense that the males do not 
permit them to mix with females who are not related to them.. The 
artizan-classes of a lower type are lax, but the respectable type among 
them more or less observe the practice in some sort. The educated 
classes have very varied forms and fashions of purdah. Some of them 
are here described by way of illustration. My community, Kashmiri 
Pundits^ has two types. One in Kashmere itself, where despite a long 
rule of Muhammadan Kings, it has not adopted the hurqcth form. The 
women there cover their faces at once when perchance any one stares 
at them, otherwise there is no such thing as purdah. In the family, 
unlike Punjabi ladies, an elder brother’s wife, or a daughter-in-law 
does not keep her face covered in the presence of any males of the 
house. On ceremonial occasions females do not observe any purdah 
whatever. Modesty being regarded as a virtue, a lady when she sees 
a stranger passing by instantly covers her face. But when she is busy 
cleaning vessels or washing clothes by the bank of the river her face 
is not covered; nor does she care who sees her face while she is boat¬ 
ing in the river. When she passes through a bazaar or a street she 
covers her face partially or wholly according to her age. The Kash¬ 
miri Pundits who have settled in the Punjab and Northern India, ex¬ 
cepting one or two families who have recently introduced the burqah, 
have no purdah within the brotherhood; their women-folks employ the 
Hindu veil when coming out in public. The Hindu population in the 
Punjab has a curious type. Daughters-in-law and brothers* wives will 
cover their faces in the presence of their male elders, but either from 
indifference or carelessness never bother to do so before strangers. 

Hindu Punjabi females bathe by the river and canal-bank, ply the 
spinning wheel in the company of other women in the open spaces in 
their Moha/las, go out bare-faced on foot or in carriages quite unmind¬ 
ful whether anybody gazes at them. Among respectable Panjabi 
Muhammadans the prevalent type is what is commonly known as the 
burqaJh, Among affluent, aristocratic or highly placed Hindus too, 
the Hindu Purdah and seclusion are rigidly observed. Let it be noted 
that there is hardly a Hindu or Muhammadan house where there is no 
separate apartment for the exclusive use of females. 

It is often asserted by Hindus that the system owes its origin to 
the Muhammadans, and that the Hindus adopted it for their protection, 
and that they ought to do away with it as the practice is foreign and 
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is harmful in several ways. In my opinion they ought to claim credit 
for it, far from accusing Muhammadans as the originators of it. It 
seems clear to me:— 

1. That the seclusion of women is a universal custom eminently 
suited to Indian society and has hitherto stood the test for centuries 
and that there should be no social intercourse between Indian men and 
women^ whether Hindus or Muhammadans. 

2. That the ridiculous form of purdah should be done away with 
and a veil for the face only should be substituted. 

3. That, compatibly with the above, physical exercise in the 
open air should be provided for. 

The varying degrees of seclusion of the women of the 
nations in East and West may be sought in articles in Encyclopaedias 
and elsewhere; 1 would here conclude with a passage from the 
Amishasanika Pavva, Chapter 46:— 

Bhisham says to the King. 

5. Women, O King, should always be ordered and treated with 
love. Where women are treated with honour, the very gods are said 
to be propitiated. 

6. Where women are not adored, all acts become fruitless. If 
the women of a family, on account of the treatment they receive, in¬ 
dulge in grief and tears, that family soon becomes extinct. 

7. Those houses which are cursed by women meet with de¬ 
struction and ruin as if scorched by some Atharvan rite. Such houses 
lose their splendour. Their growth and prosperity cease, O King. 

10. The virtue of women depends upon women. All pleasures 
and enjoyments also entirely depend upon them. Do ye serve them 
and adore them. Do ye bend your wills before them. 

12. By respecting women, ye are sure to acquire the fruition of 
all objects. 

13. Women have no sacrifices ordained for them. There are 
no sharaddhas which they are called upon to perform. They are not 
required to observe any fasts. To serve their husbands* wish, respect 
and willing obedience form their only duty. Through the satisfaction 
of that duty they succeed in conquering Heaven. 

14. In childhood, the father protects her. The husband protects 
her in youth. When she becomes old, her sons protect her. At no 
period of her life is woman free. 

PANDIT SHEONARAIN, 

Shamim, 
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Although the Arabs and Indians, especially the non-Muslim Indians 
of to-day, know little of each other, they once stood in close relation. 
As now, so in ancient times India was famous for her products. Pepper, 
cloves, sandle-wood, aloe-wood, sword-blades, bamboo-shafts and 
muslin were among the many articles exported from India. Navigation 
being different in the Red Sea, the Indian trade had to go overland. 
Goods shipped from India were unloaded at the ports on the eastern 
coast of Arabia and thence carried by caravans to Babylonia, Syria 
and the seaports on the Mediterranean for Egypt and Europe. It was 
the Arabs of the south who took a leading part in these commercial 
activities. They could do so because of their geographical position. 
Their part of the country lay nearer to the ports at which ships from 
India used to unload. But the southern Arabs were not merely car¬ 
riers of goods. They dealt in their own produce, some of which— 
myrrh, frankincense and gum-Arabic—was Jargely in demand for 
burnt offerings all over the ancient world; in one year only as many 
as one thousand talents’ worth of incense was burnt at the festival of 
Belos in the great temple of Babylonia. South Arabia being fit for 
settled life, a number of Arab tribes adopted it as their permanent 
abode and developed as early as the second millenium B.C. a civiliza¬ 
tion which exacted a glowing tribute from contemporary writers, and 
excites the admiration and wonder of its modern students. 

The favourite occupations of the southern Arabs were agriculture, 
industry and commerce. In the south the peninsula begins to slope 
in a series of declivities. The cool breezes from the sea temper the 
tropical heat. The rainfall is not only regular but also fairly copious. 
Thus the soil was rich and harvests were abundant. TTiere grew 
wheat, maize, sugar-cane, cofiFee, pomegranates, figs, dates, etc. But 
the most precious yield of the land consisted of fragrant substances 
such as myrrh, frankincense, laudanum and cinnamon. It was in return 
for these things that gold flowed into South Arabia from Syria, Baby¬ 
lonia, Egypt, Greece and Rome. Naturally this fertility of the soil 
earned it the name of Yemen, or auspicious, which was freely rendered 
by the Greeks into Arabia Felix. Broadly speaking, Yemen is a mount¬ 
ainous land. There are here valleys whose sides are lined with trees 
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overgrown with creepers. But on either side of those valleys land 
sufficiently large for cultivation on a vast scale was not available. The 
foothills, through which the valleys wind, are barren. It is only higher 
up on the mountains that fairly large tracts of cultivable land can be 
had. Even here, barren, precipitous mountain slopes intervene at 
frequent intervals with startling rapidity. The ingenuity of the Arabs, 
however, proved equal to the task of turning south Arabia into an 
agricultural country. With a system of dams, sluices and artificial 
channels they controlled every drop of rain water and the few perennial 
springs found in their country, and thereby turned the sandy wastes, 
rocky plains and mountain slopes into smiling fields and orchards laden 
with the choicest fruits. 

Yemen is rich in mines of gold, silver, brass, iron, crystal, and 
various kinds of precious stones such as jasper, cornelian, onyx and the 
like. The existence of iron in the country led to the development of 
numerous industries, some of which attained a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion. Of these two deserve special mention. The Arabs of the south 
could make all their implements Otf war and peace with the greatest 
skill. Their sword-metal was famous for its durability and fine work¬ 
manship. All Arabia used spears of Yemenite make, for which bamboo 
shafts were exported from India. Not less popular was Yemenite cut¬ 
lery, especially knives of various shapes and qualites. Though not a 
cotton-growing country, Yemen made her mark in weaving and calico- 
printing and stood second to none except India. Long is the list of 
the kinds of cloth made in Yemen. The high repute enjoyed by its 
cloth was by no means limited to the confines of Arabia. That wood¬ 
work was among the industries which flourished there seems certain, 
for camel-saddles of splendid quality were called after a certain tribe 
of Yemenite origin. Equally certain is it that the southern Arabs 
could work with skill in gold and silver. The frequent references by 
Greek and Roman writers to gold and silver vessels to be seen in 
Yemenite temples and palaces bear conclusive testimony to this. From 
what remains of its sculpture we can see that this art was far from being 
at the primitive stage. Further there must have been considerable 
progress made in ship-building, for how else could they have made 
long voyages to India and Abyssinia? 

The principal source of Yemenite prosperity was, however, com¬ 
merce. In ancient time this portion of the land occupied the position 
of a great international centre of disribution. All exchange of me.»*- 
chandise between India, Abyssinia, Babylonia, Syria, Egypt and 
Phoenicia had to be made through the medium of south Arabia. Its 
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caravans plied their trade by two routes. One started from Oman on 
the eastern coast with Masqat as the port, and the other from Shabwat 
in Hadramaut, the land of frankincense. Taking the fornier route the 
caravan went northward, and passing through the desert of Dahna 
entered the central tableland of Najd, whence it came to Medina; 
from Medina it either turned southward to Mecca or proceeded to 
Yambu on the Red Sea, or continued its northward journey for Gaza, 
Tyre and Palmyra. As to the latter route, it ran from Shabwat to 
Marib and then turned northward to Mecca, whence it went by way 
of Petra to Gaza. Thus, on the one hand, the whole of Arabia could 
be kept supplied with the articles in which the people in the south of 
her dealt, and on the other her commercial relations with all the great 
trading centres of neighbouring countries could be maintained. To 
facilitate and ensure a regular supply of goods, trading stations were 
established at frequent intervals all along both the routes. The Yemen¬ 
ite imported from India cotton, pepper, cloves, ox-eye, sandle-wood, 
lead, gold and ivory.. The last two articles they imported also from 
Abyssinia, together with ostrich feathers, ebony, perfumes and aro¬ 
matics. These things as well as the products of their own land-frank¬ 
incense, olibanum, cassia, cinnamon, myrrh, laudanum, jasper, cor¬ 
nelian, and pearls they conveyed to Syria, Babylonia, Palestine, 
Phoenicia^ and through Phoenicia to Egypt and Europe. Naturally 
these commercial enterprises caused a great influx of wealth, which in 
its turn led to unusual magnificence and splendour so vividly reflected 
in the writing of Jewish, Greek and Roman authors. 

Great advance was made by them in architecture. Had there 
existed no written accounts we would have inferred this from the 
numerous remains of magnificent buildings rising from the solitary 
heights. Happily we possess graphic descriptions of Yemenite forts 
and palaces by Arab writers. From these we learn that the southern 
Arabs could make buildings as high as twenty storeys, each storey 
being ten cubits in height. For roofing they used even marble. 
In the palace of Ghumdan the roof of the topmost chamber was 
one slab of pellucid marble. While cornices were mounted with gold 
and studded with gems, walls were decorated with scenes from animal 
life: birds of prey with their little ones, rabbits running wild, files of 
deer at full gallop, greyhounds in pursuit of game, horses running 
races, with the foremost stretching out his neck and bent on outstrip¬ 
ping the others, fleet-footed camels with heads up-raised in their efforts 
to surpass each other. There was wood-work in ebony, teak and 
cypress inlaid with ivory. In some cases doors v^ere mounted w*\lh 
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plates of gold studded with precious stones and pearls. Columns of 
stone that adorned chambers and supported roofs were long, thick and 
well-chiselled, and looked as if cast in a mould. Occasionally their 
designs were picked out in gold and silver. Their beauty so struck 
the foreign traveller that special mention is made of them in the 
accounts of Yemenite buildings by classical authors. As a rule, the 
floor was paved with flag-stones and sometimes variegated with mosaic. 
The hewn blocks of stone which served the purpose of bricks, were 
so well-cemented that not even a drop of water could leak through. 
Different colours of stone were used for building purposes—white, black, 
chestnut, red and green. But of these some appear to have been used 
foi decorating facades only. At each corner of the building stood 
the hollow metal effigy of a lion which produced a roaring noise as the 
wind passed through it. For the regular supply of pure water cisterns 
were attached to the buildings. While some cisterns were dug in 
hard stony ground, others were built on stone slabs and supported on 
pillars of the same material. Of these one is said to have been fifty 
cubits in depth, as much in length and seventy cubits in breadth, with 
a lofty wall around it. Another cistern Darddo by name is reported 
to have measured 600 cubits both in length and breadth. As to the 
supporting pillars they were, in one case at least, over twenty cubits 
high, and so thick that not less than two persons together could embrace 
one pillar. These cisterns were provided with flights of stairs by 
which people could reach the water and take it. In front of some 
palaces there were raised small structures, possibly private temples, 
with pictures of the sun and the moon so designed as to make them 
face both planets when they rose. These magnificent edifices stood, 
of course, in cities surrounded by walls coated with slabs of hewn 
stone. Of the numerous cities founded by the southern Arabs the 
most famous are Marib, the renowned metropolis of the Sabaean Em¬ 
pire; Sana, the seat of the Himyarite Kingdom! Main the capital of the 
Minaeans, and Shabwat with its sixty splendid temples often alluded 
to by the Greek writers. The engineering skill of the southern Arabs 
was nowhere exhibited more advantageously than in the construction 
of dams. As already noted, there abound here valleys that run with 
flood-water in the rainy season. T^ey flooded and laid waste the low- 
lying lands at one time, and left them dry and barren at another . Be¬ 
sides, they did not water such cultivable lands as were to be found 
on the neighbouring heights. To control these valleys so as to make 
them serve the purpose of irrigation was the problem to be solved. 
This they did by constructing a system of dams, artificial 
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channels and sluices. The device proved so satisfactory that 
extensive use of it was made all over the country; in one 
valley alone no less than eighty dams were erected. As the agricul¬ 
tural prosperity of the country depended largely upon these, special 
attention was paid to them by the rulers of Yemen. Among the dams 
the most famous in history is the one known as the dyke of Marib, 
This was a huge wall of solid masonry 800 feet long and I 50 feet 
broad, with two slices on either side. It stood across the valley of 
Adna, through which flowed flood-water. The way being thus block¬ 
ed, the water rose and fell through sluices into large tanks connected 
with channels which carried water to the neighbouring high lands. By 
this means three hundred square miles of barren land was covered with 
orchards bearing the choicest of fruits. 

The Arabs of the South worshipped stars, especially the Sun, 
the Moon and Venus. Of these the first was held in high reverence, 
pailicularly by the Sabaeans and was represented as a goddess. Hence 
the feminine gender of the Arabic name. The Sun is, according to 
an inscription, the mother of Venus, which was called Athtar. It 's 
probabl> this Athtar that is referred to in Sabaean inscriptions unier 
the name of Almaqa. Athtar was worshipped under various forms 
and was named Wadd, the god of love; Nikrah was the god of hatred. 
The Moon was supposed to be a male deity and was generally called 
Sin, though among the Sabaeans it was known as Haubas. Besides 
these national objects of worship there were numerous gods and god¬ 
dess whose worship was confined to particular districts and temples 
During the period of decline South Arabia adopted two foreign reli¬ 
gions—Judaism and Christianity. But they failed to quicken national 
life. On the contrary they led to the loss of national independence 
by their traditional antagonism, which followed them even there. For 
one hundred years she remained subject to foreign rule, first of the 
Abyssinians, and then of the Persians. When at the height of her 
prosperity South Arabia must have been dotted with temples, for only 
two cities, Tamna and Nija, had as many as sixty-five, while Shabwat 
alone counted within its walls sixty. Some of the south Arabian temples 
were objects of pilgrimage and attracted visitors from far and near. 
To this class belonged the temple of Riyam on Mount Atwah, with 
the images of the Sun and Moon-Gods, and with spacious open places 
all about it for pilgrims to stay. Of the numerous temples only a few 
have survived the ravages of time, and even of them our knowledge is 
extremely limited. What is called the sanctuary of Bilqis is in reality 
a temple dedicated to Venus. It is situated at a three hours’ journey 
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to the north-east of Marib, the famous Sabaean capital. The temple 
is now in ruins; but from these it appears that the building was oval 
and measured 300 feet in circumference, and had two gates on the 
northern and southern sides. Temples were erected and maintained 
by votive offerings and the tithe levied on agriculture and commerce. 
Such places of worship were, in the early period of her history, temples 
as well as citadels. In them lived powerful chiefs ruling over those 
within their territory. But they owed allegiance to one supreme 
master who enjoyed absolute, regal powers. He lived in his palace, 
from which he seldom came out and in which he attended to all state 
affairs. He was succeeded by the eldest member ojf the royal family. 
This arrangement, though at times it led to intrigues and palace revo¬ 
lution, worked well on the whole. At least in one period of south 
Arabian history kings were as a rule elected and sometimes deposed 
by the ruling chiefs. In course of time the numerous principalities 
and kingdoms into which it was broken up were united into one state 
that extended from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. Over this vast 
empire ruled two kindred peoples, the Sabaeans and the Himyarites, 
both well-known in ancient history. It is noteworthy that among the 
I liinyarite rulers we find the name of Queen Bilqis, who reigned 333-345 
A.D. She belongs to the noble series of Queens that Arabia has pro¬ 
duced. 

Society was divided into four classes with hard and fast rules 
for each class to be observed rigidly. Of these, the military class she 
had in common with India. The remaining three classes are the 
agriculturists, the traders and the artisans. All these classes have been 
grouped by India under one caste, the Vaisya. The highest and the low¬ 
est castes of India are conspicuous by their absence in the south Arabian 
scheme of society. This is not, however, the only point in which she 
resembles India. Both countries have adopted a system of family-life 
in which the eldest male member stands at the head, while the family- 
property is shared by all the members jointly. The excessive use of 
brass utensils and the employment of the elephant—the animal is not 
found in Arabia—in royal processions form two further points of 
resemblance. That marked respect was paid to the cow in south 
Arabia also may be inferred from the appearance of the cow-head on 
a series of medals from there. Finally, if we are to accept one inter¬ 
pretation put on a disputed passage of Strabo, we shall have to admit 
that some tribes at least, probably those living on the southern coast, 
practised polyandry, a social institution said to be still in vogue among 
several castes of southern India. Naturally we feel inclined to ask if 
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the relations between India and South Arabia \were ever cultural. 
Before the question can be answered with certainty a minute and 
thorough study will have to be made. 

As already observed, South Arabian civilization owes its rise 
mainly to commerce. The people were the greatest traders of ancient 
times except for the Phoenicians, another branch of the same Semitic 
stock. Wealth acquired by commerce was spent on the development 
of industry and agriculture, on erecting magnificent buildings and use¬ 
ful public works. Through the influx of wealth it was made possible 
to cultivate the fine arts and to study literature. Religion occupied a 
prominent position.in national life. From the king downwards every¬ 
one humbled himself before the gods, begged fervently for their favour 
and made rich offerings. While the priest dedicated his children and 
all to them the sovereign made thanks-offerings for the victories gained 
over his enemies, the herdsman presented golden statues of his cattle 
in the hope that they would be protected from disease, and the warrior 
recorded his gratitude for the opportunity of ‘ due man-slaying ’ and 
escape from death. What little we know of this civilization is suffi¬ 
cient to prove that its authors were men of great industry, ingenuity and 
enterprise. Its characteristic features are luxury and splendour. It 
attained its zenith when the international trade went overland. With 
the change of the trade route in the first century A.D. her prosperity 
began to decline. The people were forced to seek new homes, the 
cities were depopulatedj the fine buildings were deserted and the 
mighty aqueducts were left to crumble away. This decline of national 
culture was arrested temporarily by the rise of the Himyarite power. 
But Abyssinian invasions did not allow her civilization to regain its 
former height. The last of the series made in 525 A.D. dealt a fatal 
blow at whatever had remained of national vigour. Thus in the cen¬ 
tury preceding the rise of Islam South Arabian civilization has ceased 
to be a potent factor. Splendid as it was, it bore no fruits for the 
world outside, and even upon her it failed to leave a lasting stamp. 


KHWAJA ABDUL WAJID NADWl. 



THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE EURASIANS OR 
ANGLO-INDIANS. 


To understand the Eurasian or Anglo-Indian problem from a 
scientific point of view it is first necessary to know who are the Eurasians 
or Anglo-Indians. In the East-Indians’ Petition presented to the British 
Parliament in 1830, they are represented to be “ a body descended, 
in most instances, on the father’s side, from the European subjects of 
the Crown of Great Britain and on the mother’s side from the Natives 
of India; and that in other instances they are the children of inter 
marriages between the offsprings of such connections.” It was the 
Marquis of Hastings, when Governor-General (1813-1823), who first 
introduced the term ” Eurasian ” in his Despatches, in referring to this 
community. This designation ^may, after the definition in Hobson 
Johson (Yule and Burnett, 1903), be described as a modern name for 
persons of mixed European and Asiatic (originally Indian) blood, de¬ 
vised as being more euphemistic than Half-caste, and more correct than 
East-lndian. 

When the Anglo-Indian Empire League was founded in Bombay 
in the year 1909, subsequently registered under Act XXI of I860, 
it included all persons of mixed descent whether from the father’s or 
mother’s side. In its day it was the largest organisation of its kind in 
India having Branches all over the Empire. 

On the 30th October, 1913, a paper was read by a leader of the 
community to help the Government in the designation of the com¬ 
munity so far as Anglo-Indian or European education was concerned. 
This writer asserts that Anglo-Indians were a community whose an¬ 
cestors came into being from European fathers and Indian mothers; 
Bur man and Ceylonese mothers were to be excluded. 

More recently a more careful definition has been framed. An 
Anglo-Indian means any person being a British subject and resident 
in India, (a) of European descent in the male line, who is not a 
European, or (b) of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, whose father, 
grand-bather, or more remote ancestor in the male line, was born in the 
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Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa or the United States of America, and who 
is not a European. 

The case is different, however, in Burma; there European fathers 
and Burmese mothers, together with their descendants, are recognised 
as Anglo-Indians. In the recent Memorandum submitted by the repre¬ 
sentative body in Burma to the Royal Indian Statutory Commission in 
1929, the term “ Anglo-Indian *’ (which is described as confusing and 
illogical) is meant to include any person of mixed European and Indian 
or Burmese descent, whether of legitimate parentage or not, and whether 
the European strain be derived from the paternal or maternal side.*’ 
This is particularly noteworthy, for if there be insistence (as there is 
in India) by Anglo-Indians on the European strain being from the 
father’s side, one is inclined to wonder what the condition Oif things in 
Malabar, Travancore, and other areas in South India would be, as in 
these districts matriarchal descent only is recognised; and they support 
a large Anglo-Indian community, with traditions and customs extend¬ 
ing back over two centuries. 

In the case of Eurasians descended from the Portuguese, one or 
two points may be observed. The Portuguese are themselves very 
much akin to Eurasians, some of the families being Euro-African, for 
the Moors conquered a great portion of Portugal and Spain in the Middle 
Ages and their blood is largely mingled with that of the European 
element of that nation; in still earlier days the Iberian peninsula and 
Southern France were both affected by dark blood from the Cartha¬ 
ginians and other races from Northern Africa. It is, therefore, found 
that when the Portuguese inter-marry with any Indian races, the type 
produced is invariably very dark, approaching the colour of the blacker 
races of the South; this type is also very persistent. This leads to the 
formation of a community which has been designated by some as “ Black 
Portuguese.” It is impossible to distinguish these from the pure Native 
Christians^ who often claim to be of the same Portuguese descent, see¬ 
ing that there is little to distinguish them. 

Another very interesting and instructive aspect of Eurasian an¬ 
thropology was suggested at the first Medical Congress of India, which 
was held at Calcutta in 1894, by Lt.-Col. Joubert, I.M.S., Officer in 
charge of the Eden Hospital for Women and Professor of Midwifery 
and Diseases of Women at the Medical College Hospital. Calcutta, in 
the course of a comparative study of the age at which menstruation com¬ 
mences in India. Co\. joubert supported his remarks w’rth severa\ 
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tables summarising observations on a very large number of individuals, 
and in the case of Eurasian girls of the middle classes living in Calcutta, 
his figures showed that for the ages of 1 2 to 13, I 3 to 14, I 4 to 15 the 
percentages are 22.0, 31.8 and 22.0 respectively. Eurasians thus occupy¬ 
ing an intermediate position between pure Europeans and pure Natives, 
The tables also indicated that European girls in Europe menstruate in 
the largest number at I 5 years, the next at I 6, and a still smaller number 
at 14 years^ while in Calcutta the largest number of European girls 
menstruate at I 4 years. Jewish girls menstruate a year earlier in India. 
Native girls (Hindus and Mohammedans) menstruate in the largest 
number at 1 1 years, the next at 12. and a still smaller number at I 3 
years. Eurasian girls ^succeed Europeans. Jewesses coming a good 
second. We see that there are two years between the Indian girl and 
the European born in India. Brahmo Samaj girls (Indian) menstruate 
a year-and-a-half later than their Hindu and Mohammedan sisters. The 
subject is deserving of further investigation. 

Another claim, made chiefly by members of the medical profes¬ 
sion, is that racial identity can be determined by retinal examinations. 
It has been shown that even in the octoroon the black strain can be dis¬ 
covered, for the colour of the retina on examination with a retinoscope 
invariably proves to be a shade of dark brown, while in the Caucasian 
and other European races the retina is of a pinkish colour. Among 
Eurasians, however, retinal examination would not appear to be a very 
sure criterion to go by, except where there is a mixture of Dravidian 
blood, but no convincing study has yet been made in this connection. 

In the subjoined table, based on the examination by Major 
Thurston of forty members of each class, the high proportion of leptor- 
rhine Eurasians, Mohammedans, and Vellalas, with nasal indices rang¬ 
ing between 60 and 70, is at once manifest and requires no comment:— 

Difference between Nasal Indices of Eurasians and oth^r Classes, 



60—70 

70—80 

80““90 

90—100 

Eurasians 

19 

17 

3 

I 

Mohammedans ... 

17 

18 

4 

1 

Vellalas 

14 

22 

3 

1 

Pallis 

3 

25 

9 

3 

Paraiyans 

2 

17 

f9 

2 


As to the mixture of races in India that produce the Eurasisens, the 
{oUovring may be mentioned a* ofteiing the chief somteesv— 
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European Nations. 


1. Portuguese. 

6. 

Swiss. 

2. English. 

7. 

Germans. 

3. Dutch. 

8. 

Swedes. 

4. Danish. 

9. 

Flemish. 

5. French. 




Indian ' Races \ 

1. Gujaratees. 

II. 

Burmese. 

2. Malabarees. 

12. 

Santhals. 

3. Tamils. 

13. 

Beharees. 

4. Cingalese. 

14. 

Moslems (mixed) 

5. Moghuls. 

15. 

Chamars (mixed) 

6. Ooriyas. 

16. 

Sikhs. 

7, Bengalees. 

17. 

Rajputs. 

8, Assamese. 

18. 

Afghans. 

9. Bhutias. 

19. 

Mahrattas. 

10. Lepchas. 

20.. 

Kashmeerees. 


It will be seen from this list of names of the Indian races, without 
going into the details of tribes and castes, that they may be grouped 
into three main divisions: (I) Aryan or fair races, (2) Dravidlan or 
almost black races, and (3) Mongolian or yellow races. Whenever 
the European races have crossed with the Aryan races the type is good 
physically, being fair and well set up, and retaining the fighting qualities 
of its ancestors. The cross with the black Dravidian races is very 
dark; the colour of this strain is very pronounced and can easily be 
marked. The Mongolian strain does not produce a great darkening 
of the resultant race, but the Mongolian stamp of skull, cheek-bones 
and eyes persists generation after generation and cannot be eradicated, 
the peculiar nasal index being particularly persistent. 

In common practice not only are Eurasians discovered by their 
swarthiness in appearance, but there are other characteristics as well, 
which though not decisive if taken singly are of importance collectively. 
These are the colour of the lips, the eyes, the nipples of the breast, the 
colour of the penial gland in males, and the general tendency of the 
hair of the head and the body to be affected by the Indian strain either 
in the individual or in his ancestry. 

Another peculiar characteristic is the timbre of the voices of differ¬ 

ent races. It is asserted tbat there is a distinct difference between the 
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voices of different races, owing to the organs of speech being modified 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of the particular sounds need¬ 
ed in any particular language, hence the difficulty experienced by an 
adult in learning a language foreign to him. In the case of the Eura¬ 
sian we find that the intonation is that of the Indian modified to the 
English language, although in the better classes English is the mother- 
tongue. Still the timbre of the voice is not English, and a trained ear 
can at once detect the difference. Pronunciation is not referred to but 
sound. As the European element preponderates this peculiarity 
diminishes, but the highly trained ear will be able to detect it even in 
the Eurasian who is a European with only a slight Eastern strain. 
These individuals readily pronounce Indian words correctly when they 
begin to study Indian languages, a gift generally denied to pure Euro¬ 
peans, though notable exceptions do occur; these are influenced by 
environment. In the vast majority of Eurasians, about 90 per cent., 
the tone is more Indian than British, this large percentage being prob¬ 
ably due as much to long residence in India from generation to gener¬ 
ation, enabling peculiarities of accent and intonation to be readily 
adopted by the young of the community, as to inheritance. 

It has already been suggested that in certain pronounced types of 
men, such as the Mongoloid or Negroid, where the race is pure and has 
maintained its characteristics for generations, the pure type is persistent 
when crossed, even up to the seventh and eighth generation. It is well 
known how the octoroon maintains in some measure the curly hair of 
the Negro; and how, even to the fifth or sixth generation, the high 
cheek bones and orbital ridges are maintained in future generations of 
Mongoloid extraction. The reason for this persistence is that these pure 
types when mingled with the Aryan types, European or Indian, which 
in themselves are of a very mixed nature, the characteristics of the 
purer types naturally tend to assert themselves. Among men, how¬ 
ever, it is always difficult to trace the generations in race mixtures; the 
life of man being, according to the Biblical mode of computation, three¬ 
score years and ten, it is difficult for the anthropologist to gather data 
spreading over several generations. Moreover, such studies are com¬ 
plicated by other complexities, such as environment. 

Usually, however, cross-breeding tends to produce a fixed type 
about the third or fourth generation, if we eliminate atavistic individuals. 
Cross-breeding among pigeons and other organisms where reproduc¬ 
tion is rapid, has produced an intermediate type which breeds true, 
and there is no reason why in man there should not be a similar ap¬ 
proach to a fixed type. In fact the accumulating work of geneticists 
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proves that constant in-breeding among ‘ mixed races * results in even¬ 
tual homozygosity, and the observation of Eurasians supports this view. 
The figures I and II which follow are diagrammatic illustrations ol in¬ 
heritance in two Eurasian families, which clearly show the tendency to 
homogeneity in later generations. 

According to the Mendelian law, where there is the union of 
organisms of dominant and recessive characters, the effect of the cross 
in successive generations is to produce three and only three different 
sorts of individuals, dominants which breed true, dominants which give 
both dominant and recessive offspring in the ratio of 3 to I, and re- 
cessives which also breed true. The tendency is, therefore, to the 
segregation of certain characters. The gist of Mendelism (according 
to Prof. R. C. Punnett) may be stated in two general propositions:— 
(1) In the fertilized ovum there come together certain paternal and 
maternal factors or genes particularly associated with particular charac¬ 
ters) but they do not mingle; on the contrary, in the history of the germ- 
cells of the offspring, there is a segregation of these genes, so that one 
member of each pair goes to one daughter-cell and the other to the 
other daughter-cell; they separate cleanly, without having influenced 
or contaminated one another except in rare cases. (2) In the segre¬ 
gation in question there is a free and independent assortment of the 
genes, so that the offspring of the first cross are in definite proportions 
as regards any particular character—some like the grandfather, some 
like the grandmother, and some like the parent. 

If the two parents differ in having the qualities “ colour ’* and 
whiteness ’*—the fertilised ovum will include the factors of these— 
the hybrid offspring will be coloured, colour being dominant and white¬ 
ness recessive. But in the history, probably in the maturation, of the 
germ-cells of the offspring, the “ colour ** gene will be segregated in 
half of the germ-cells, and the “ whiteness ” gene in the other half. 
In the next generation, the offspring of the hybrids (bred together or 
with others of similar history) will give an average of 25 per cent, with 
colour and pure as regards that^ 25 per cent, with whiteness and pure 
as regards that, and 50 per cent.* ** impure dominants ** like the 
parents^ with the colour expressed (the dominant character) but with 
the whiteness latent (the recessive character). 

Whatever the details of development one cardinal fact is clear. 
Except for the relatively rare instances of parthenogenesis a new indivi¬ 
dual whether plant or animal, arises as the joint product of two sexual 
cells derived from individuals of different sexes. Such sexual cells, 
whether ova or spermatozoa, are known by the general term of 
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gametes or marrying cells, and the individual formed by the fusion or 
yoking together of two gametes is spoken of as a zygote. Since a 
zygote arises from the yoking together of two separate gametes, the 
individual so formed must be regarded throughout its life as a double 
structure in which the component brought in by each of the gametes 
remains intimately fused in a form of partnership. But when the 
zygote in its turn comes to form gametes, the partnership is broken 
and the process is reversed. The component parts of the dual struc¬ 
ture are resolved with the formation of a set of single structures, the 
gametes. 

That Anglo-Indians are Natives of India is covered by section 6 
of 33 and 34, Victoria C. 3, which states that ‘ Native of India * shall 
include any person born and domiciled within the dominion of Her 
Majesty, or persons habitually resident in India and not established there 
for temporary purposes only. 

When the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association was 
established seventeen years ago, the term Anglo-Indian was, after long 
consideration, adopted by all classes of India to distinguish the de¬ 
scendants of Europeans and Native mothers. Other names, such as 
Half-’Caste, Chattikar, and Chichi, are derogatory designations. Chatti- 
kar is from Chitta (trousers) and Kar (a person who uses them). The 
early East Indians, if asked their race, used to reply that they were 
Walldiidez or Hollanday, vvhich is a modification of Hollandais, the 
term having been brought down through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries from the Dutch. 

The influence of the various European nations, Portuguese, Dutch, 
British, Danish, and French, which have at different times acquired ter¬ 
ritory in peninsular India, is clearly visible in the polyglot medley of 
Eurasian surnames, e.g. Gomes, De Souza, Gonsalves, Rozario, Cabral, 
De Cruz, Fernandez, Fonseca, Lazaro, Henriquez, Xavier, Mendoza, 
Rodriguez, Saldana, Almeyda, Van Spall, Jansen, Augustine, Brisson, 
Corneille, La Gragua, Luvocat, Pascal, De Vine, Aubert, Ryan, Mac 
Tavish, Macpherson, Harris, Johnson, Smith and so on. Banns of 
marriage were sometimes declared in certain Churches between, for 
example, Ben Johnson and Alice Almeyda, Emmanuel Henricus and 
Mary Smith. Augustus Rozario and Minnie Fonseca, William Harris 
and *^Clara Corneille. Although these mixtures have occurred, the 
Eurasians hold a recognised place among the communities of the half- 
bloods of the world. 

The widest limits of the inter-marriages which would produce 
Eurasian progeny is as follows: 
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(1) 


European Man 

...| 

Eurasian Woman. 
Native Woman, 


(2) 

( 

Native Woman. 

Eurasian Man 

...| 

Eurasian Woman. 
European Woman. 


(3) 


Native Man 

... / 

European Woman. 

1 

Eurasian Woman. 


So much for definitions. As regards the occupations of the Eurasians, 
it is stated by Stuart, the Madras Census Commissioner for 1891, that 
the majority of them were clerks, while very few obtained their liveli¬ 
hood by agriculture. In the course of his investigations in the city 
of Madras the following occupations were recorded: 


Accountant. 

Attendant, 

(Lunatic Asylum,) 

Baker. 

Bandsman. 

Bill Collector. 
Blacksmith. 

Boarding-house Keeper. 
Boatswain. 

Carpenter. 

Chemist's Assistant. 
Clerk, Government. 
Clerk, Commercial, 
Commission Agent. 
Compositor. 
Compounder. 

Contractor. 

Coppersmith. 

Crane Attendant, 

(Harbour.) 

Draftsman. 

Electric Tram Driver. 
Electric Tram Inspector. 


General. 

Engine Driver, 

(Ice Factory.) 

Evangelist. 

Harness-maker. 

Jewel Smith. 

Livery Stable Keeper. 
Petition Writer. 

Police Inspector. 
Porter. 

Printer. 

Proof-reader. 
Prosecuting Inspector. 
Reporter. 

Saddler. 

School-Master. 

Sexton. 

Spring Smith. 
Stereotyper. 

Steward. 

Telegraph Clerk. 

Watch-maker. 

Watchman. 
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Railways. 


Auditor. 

Labourer. 

Block Signaller. 

Locomotive Inspector. 

Boiler Smith. 

Mechanic. 

Carriage Examiner. 

Moulder. 

Chargeman. 

Parcels Clerk. 

Engine Driver. 

Painter. 

Engineer. 

Rivetter. 

Filer. 

Shunter. 

Fireman. 

Fitter. 

Signaller. 

Good’s Clerk. 

Station-Master. 

Guard. 

Store-keeper. 

Hammerer. 

Ticket Collector. 

Joiner. 

Zoo-Keeper. 


It may be added here that the majority of Eurasians are still em¬ 
ployed in the above occupations, but that an increasing number are 
turning to Law, Medicine, Teaching and the other professions, or to 
commercial pursuits and independent business ventures. 

Considering the nature of the occupations recorded, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the practice of tatooing (which psychologists regard as 
evidence of primitiveness) appears to have been frequent, though this 
habit is now on the decline. They were tatooed to a greater or less 
extent on the breasts, upper arms, forearms, wrists, back of the hands 
and shoulders^ the following devices, in blue, with occasional red, be¬ 
ing recorded; 


Anchor. 

Ballet girl with flag, stars 
and stripes. 

Bracelets round wrists. 
Burmese lady carrying 
umbrella or fan. 

Bird. 

Conventional artistic devices 
Cross and anchor. 

Crown and flags. 

Crossed swords and pistols. 
Dancing-girl. 


Dancing-girl playing with 
cobras. 

Dragon. 

Elephant. 

Floral devices, flowers in 
pots. 

Full name of inamorata. 

Hands joined in centre r f a 
heart. 

Hands joined and clasping 
a flower. 

Heart; heart and cross. 
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Initial of individuars frienda, 
relatives or inamorate, some¬ 
times within a heart or 
laurel wreath. 

Lizard. 

Mercy, written on left breast. 

Mermaid. 

Portrait of man and his lady¬ 
love. 


Portrait of Queen. 

Royal arms and banners. 
Sailing boat. 

Scorpions. 

Solomon’s seal. 
Steam-boat. 

Swastika. 

Watteau-shepherdess. 


On the subject of Eurasian marriages, Major E. Thurston gives the 
following statistics derived from investigations made in Madras many 
years ago. 

In Railways. 




Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

The average age 

... 

... 25—27 

18—19 

The mean above 

average 

... 28—29 

19—20 

The mean below 

average 

... 23—24 

16—17 

The range of age 

... 

... 40—20 

28—14 


In Madras City. 




Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

The average age 

... 

... 26—27 

19—20 

The mean above ; 

average 

... 28—29 

21—22 

The mean below 

average 

... 23—24 

17—18 

The range of age 

... 

... 40—20 

31—14 


The breadth of the head is very well brought out by the following 
analysis of forty subjects belonging to each of the six classes, which 
shows at a glance the preponderance of heads exceeding 14 cm. in 
breadth in Eurasians, Brahmans, and to a less extent in Mohammedans: 


Difference between Cranial Breadth of Eurasians and other Classes. 


12—13 Cm. 

Eurasians . 

Brahmans ... I 

Mohammedans ... 2 

Vellalas . 

Paraiyans . 

Pallis ... 3 


13—14 Cm. 

14—15 Cm. 

15—16 Cm. 

11 

27 

2 

9 

27 

3 

17 

21 

• • • 

24 

16 

• • • 

27 

13 

• • • 

30 

7 

• • • 
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The head of a cross-breed, it has been said, generally takes after 
the father’s, but the length and breadth of the Eurasian head has a 
persisting result of its own. This influence is clearly demonstrated in 
the very slight difference between the Eurasian average head—length 
and breadth, and the average for the same measurements of the follow¬ 
ing cases, which are of individuals resulting from unions between British 
men and Eurasian women:— 


Measurements Illustrating Uniformity of the Eurasian Head, 


Length in Cm. 

Breadth in Cm. 


19 0 

14 5 


18-4 

14 2 


19 2 

14 2 


20 2 

14 6 


19 0 

14 6 


19 4 

14 3 

Average 

19-2 

14 4 

Ordinary Eurasian 



Average 

18 6 

14 1 


The character of the nose, as those who have studied anthropology 
in India will appreciate, is a most important differential factor. “ No 
one,” writes Sir Herbert Risley, ** can have glanced at the literature 
of the subject and, in particular at the Vedic Accounts of the Aryan 
advance, without being struck by the frequent references to the noses 
of the people whom the Aryans found in possession of the plains of 
India. So impressed were the Aryans with the shortcomings of their 
enemies* noses that they often spoke of them as the noseless ones; and 
their keen perception of the importance of this feature seems almost 
to anticipate the opinion of Dr. Collington that the nasal index ranks 
higher as a distinctive character than the stature or even the cephalic 
index itself.** 

** From the analysis of a hundred male cases in Madras,** writes 
this investigator, ” in which inquiries were made with reference to the 
married state in individuals, ranging in age from 21 to 50 years, with 
an average of 33, I learn that 74 were married: that 141 male and 130 
female children had been born to them; and that 26, whose average 
age was 25, were unmarried. The limits of age of the men at the 
time of marriage were 32 and 16, of their wives 25 and 13. The 
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greatest number of children born to a single pair was 10. In only 
three cases out of the seventy-four was there no issue.’* 

Coming to the physical features of Eurasians there is much illumi¬ 
nating data, especially on stature: “ The average height of the Eura¬ 
sians examined by me in Madras,” says Major Thurston, ” according 
to my measurements of 1 30 subjects, is I 66.6 cms. (5 feet, 5i inches) 
They compare (he continues) as follows with that of the British and 
various Native classes inhabiting the city of Madras: 


Comparison of Stature in Centimeters. 


English 

... 1708 

Eurasian 

... 1666 

Mohammedans 

... 1645 

Brahmans 

... 1625 

Pallia 

... 1624 

Vellalas 

... 1624 

Paraiyans 

... 161-9 

The height, as might be expected, 

comes between that of the two 


parent stocks, European and Indian, and had in the cases examined, 
the wide range of 30.8 cms., the differences between a maximum of 
183.8 cms. (6 feet) and a minimum of 153 cms. (5 feet). 

The average length of the head was 18.6 cms. and the breadth 
14.1 cms. It is to be noted that, in 63 per cent, of the cases examined, 
the breadth exceeded 14 cms. 


Comparison of Cranial Measurements in Centimetres. 



Lengtli. 

Breadth. 

Index. 

Brahmans 

... 18-6 

14 2 

76-5 

Eurasians 

... 186 

14 1 

760 

Mohammedans 

... 187 

13 9 

76 1 

Vellalas 

... 186 

13 8 

74 1 

Paraiyans ... 

... 186 

13 7 

73 6 

Pallis 

... I8| 

13 6 

730 

The number of 

generations, Mons. 

Finot informs 

us, which is 


necessary to obtain a new variety varies according to circumstances. 
It is generally thought that from three to six is sufficient to obtain 
certain characteristic traits in plants. In the animal kingdom their num¬ 
ber appears to be much more considerable. The mixture of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two varieties does not always mean an equal influence 
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on the part of the two parents. Their blood in crossing seems to 
struggle in the procreated organism. The characteristics of the newly 
born depends accordingly on the preponderance of one of the two 
individuals crossed. Moreover, some varieties show traits of much 
greater persistence. Account must also be taken of that unexpected 
element called atavism, which is the tendency to revert and which often 
paralyses the regular action of the new type*s success. 

As applied to man, cross-breeding, he continues, modified by the 
special conditions of his life, generally presents the same advantages 
as in the animal kingdom. “ Fire left to itself burns itself out,*’ so 
Herbert Spencer tells us. Vital forces in like manner always tend to 
a state of equipoise. To preserve their vigour it is necessary to excite 
and restore them by submitting them to the action of other forces. Man 
did not wait to commingle with his species until science should tell 
him to do so. With him cross-breeding has been facilitated by the com¬ 
plete fecundity of the half-breeds and the sexual concord between re¬ 
presentatives of those furthest removed from one another. Since the 
first migrations of peoples this phenomenon has taken place. In the 
blood of modern white Europeans flows that of Negroes who lived 
on our continent at the quaternary epoch. 

Cross-breeding, even among differentiated races, far from being 
sterile, adds to their fecundity, adds Finot. According to Le Vaillant, 
Hottentot women, who generally give birth to three or four children, 
have as many as twelve when united to white men or Negroes. The 
crossing of Negroes with white women or of white men with Negro 
women produces similar results. The United States is a vast crucible 
wherein for centuries an indescribable mixture of peoples and races has 
been going on. In Brazil, Argentine, Chili, as in the other republics 
of Central and South America, half-breeds abound. In Peru, there are 
more than twenty names to define the various products of crossing be¬ 
tween Peruvians, Negroes and Portuguese. In Africa, it is found that 
the Zulu Kaffirs, regarded as the purest of the pure, are the result of 
mixtures^ difficult to disentangle and define. If in some respects they 
resemble the Whites, they often show many traits of the Negro. In 
many places in Africa the influence is seen of the so-called Hamitic 
blood, which is of Asiatic and European origin. According to some 
anthropologists, Hamites mixed with Negroes were the origin of the 
Ethiopians, the fundamental ethnical basis of ancient Egypt. Cultured 
Negroes in the United States maintain, perhaps not without reason, that 
their real ancestors were the Ethiopians, creators of a much older 
civilisation than that of the Whites in Europe. 
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Not long ago there was a very interesting study of the mixture of 
races in Bengal by Prof. P. C. Mahalonobis of Presidency College, Cal¬ 
cutta, based largely on data furnished by the late Dr. N. Annandale of 
the Indian Museum, who for many years carried out a series of anthro¬ 
pometric investigations on Eurasians and so called Eurasians, especially 
according to stature, head-length and breadth, nasal length and breadth, 
zygomatic breadth and upper face length. After excluding those who 
were West-lndian, Chinese, Burmese, or Bhutia in ancestry. Prof. Maha¬ 
lonobis analysed statistically a sample of 200 genuine Eurasians or 
Anglo-Indians from Bengal, and with reference to stature arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

(1) From the statistical standpoint the co-efficient of variability 

is considered to be a very important test of homogeneity. 
The Anglo-Indian data furnish us with a “ natural mix¬ 
ture.** 

(2) The Anglo-Indian population may really represent a new 

“ race ** in the making. It should be noted, however, 
that the word * race ’* is here used in its statistical 
sense. Pearson says, “ Any race may originally have 
arisen from a mixture of races, but such a mixed race 
is wholly different from a mixture of races which have 
not interbred.** 

(3) Anglo-Indian variability is greater than Indian Caste vari¬ 

ability, but is of the same order as the variability of 
modern European races. 

(4) The variability of the Anglo-Indian sample, though 

greater than the average, is not beyond the range of 
possibility of homogeneous variability. The Anglo- 
Indian sample studied may be accepted as a statistically 
homogeneous sample. 

(5) The Anglo-Indians seem to be rather precocious in growth, 

and there is some indication of the arrest of growth 
occurring at an earlier age than in the case of European 
races. (Col. Joubert*s study of the age of puberty in 
Anglo-Indian girls, it may be noticed, supports this 
view). 

(6) Viariability of the smaller age-groups is distinctly less, 

showing a decrease of variability with time ( or increasing 
homogeneity of the younger generation). 
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Later Prof. Mahalonobis extended his enquiry to a statistical 
comparison of Bengal Eurasians with the other castes of Bengal. His 
results are embodied in the following illuminating statements:— 

( I ) The positional indices for Anglo-Indians are very similar 
to those for Bengal Brahmans. The chief differences 
are the slightly greater resemblance with Bihar, and 
the markedly less dissimilarity with the eastern tribes 
shown by Anglo-Indians. 

(2) Intermixture within Bengal is very great, resemblance 

with both Brahmans and Kayasthas being strikingly 
close. The order of resemblance within Bengal 
(Brahman, Kayastha, Sadgop, Pod, Kaibarta, Moham¬ 
medan, Rajbansi and Bagdi), very accurately repro¬ 
duces the order of social precedence. 

(3) There is considerable admixture with Bihar, the position 

of Goalas and Brahmans being fairly high. 

(4) The North-Western Provinces do not show any reseni- 

blance. The Punjab castes, however, occupy high 
places and indicate either a certain amount of direct 
or else an indirect similarity arising out of the resem¬ 
blance subsisting between Anglo-Indians and the 
Bengal Brahmans. 

(5) There is practically no resemblance with the aboriginal 

tribes of Chota Nagpur; in fact they show a greater dis¬ 
similarity with the Anglo-Indians than with the Brah¬ 
mans. 

(6) The Anglo-Indians examined are derived (on the Indian 

side) mainly from Bengal castes. They show a certain 
amount of admixture with Bihar, and also possibly with 
the Punjab, but not with the North-Western Provinces. 
They are singularly free from contact with the Chota 
Nagpur tribes, but appear to have intermixed to some 
extent with the Lepchas of Darjeeling. 

(7) So far as the present analysis goes it is gathered that inter¬ 

mixture T>etween Europeans and Indians in Bengal ap¬ 
pears to have occurred more frequently among the 
higher castes than among the lower. Evidently cul¬ 
tural status played a considerable part in determining 
Indo-European unions. The comparatively high re¬ 
semblance with Lepcheis is also not surprising; their fair 
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colour (as also possibly their freedom from caste re¬ 
strictions) may have helped intermixture. 

Professor Mahalanobis pursued the inquiry in greater detail, and 
brought to bear on it certain physical tests with mathematical calcula¬ 
tions thereon; he came to what must be regarded as a valuable con¬ 
tribution to anthropology, as regards the inter-breeding of races, espe¬ 
cially in parts of Bengal. 

The formula he applied dealt with the actual magnitude of the 
divergence between different groups. For this purpose was used a 
certain co-efficient of divergence, which was defined by the following 
equation:— 


"■•[tS . 


where Mp, Mp are the observed mean values of the pth character in 
two groups of size n, n’; sp^ is a reliable value of the variance of the 
pth character which is kept constant throughout the whole series of 
comparison, and D-^ is the mean value of D^. The summation extends 
over all characters, the total number of which is given by p\ 

Prof. Mahalonobis* splendid researches support in a very definite 
manner conclusions which have hitherto been rather tentatively ad¬ 
vanced; they also independently support historical facts in regard to 
the 8uperi6rity of Eurasian origins. As a result of his work we may 
say that Eurasians represent a type approximating to Europeans on the 
one side and the higher castes of certain races in India on the other. 
As a community Eurasians are separating out as a distinct type, breed¬ 
ing true in future generations^ proving thereby the Mendelian theory, 
that in the inter-breeding of cross-types there may be evolved a pro¬ 
geny of intermediates, which will be stabilised as a true type. 

With a historical past and a sound biological foundation, the com¬ 
munity may now view its problems from a higher standpoint. To get 
a grasp of the Eurasian problem it must be regarded less parochially, 
with less local or personal bias. A more cosmopolitan view is neces¬ 
sary. If Burma be included in India, and the numbers of Anglo-Indians 
be mingled with the number of Anglo-Burmans, who are a growing and 
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prosperous community in Burma, the total number going to form the 
great Anglo-Indian community will be considerably augmented. Going 
still further and including that vast population of Eurasians found in 
the Malay States, in Singapore, in Penang, and in the Islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, its number would be still further increased. The 
burghers of Ceylon, an influential, large, and prosperous community 
can also be added to the Eurasian community, while the inclusion of 
the Eurasians in China and on the East coast, where Europeans have 
settled in Hongkong, in Shanghai, and even in Japan, and mingled 
their blood with the indigenous races, must not be ignored. 

In Singapore for instance, in 1929 it is estimated that there were 
10,697 Europeans; 7,010 Eurasians; 437,240 Chinese; 67,117 Malays; 
43,644 Indians and 8,075 other nationalities. 

The figures for Penang were: 1,640 Europeans; 1,808 Eurasians; 
120,466 Chinese; 38,952 Malays; 26,444 Indians and 2,020 other 

nationalities. 

Province Wellesley : 546 Europeans; 414 Eurasians; 36,089 Chisese* 
70,234 Malays; 33,776 Indians and 479 other nationalities. 

Dindings : 34 Europeans; 34 Eurasians; 4,325 Chinese; 5,746 
Malays; 8,173 Indians and 2 other nationalities. 

Malacca : 749 Europtans; 2,169 Eurasians; 57,414 Chinese; 95,223 
Malays; 44,165 Indians and 272 other nationalities. 

Labuan : 29 Europeans; 16 Eurasians; 1929 Chinese; 4,168 
Malays; 107 Indians and 50 other nationalities. 

People generally look upon the human species, according to Prof. 
Arthur Thomson, as having two kinds of individuals, males and females, 
and it is for them that the sociologists and legislators frame their 
schemes. This, however^ is but an imperfect view to take of man¬ 
kind.. In reality, in man there are four factors, the male zygotes and 
the female zygotes, the large gametes and the small gametes, and here¬ 
dity is the link that binds them together. If our lives were like those 
of the star-fish or the sea-urchin, we should probably have realised this 
sooner, for the gametes of these animals live freely and contract their 
marriages in the waters of the sea. With man it is different, because 
half of us must live within the other half or perish. Parasites upon the 
rest, levying a daily toll of nutriment upon their hosts, they are yet in 
some measure arbiters of the destiny of those within whom they 
dwell. At the moment of union of two gametes is decided the character 
of another zygote, as well as the nature of the population of gametes 
which must make its home within him. The union once effected the 
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inevitable sequence takes its course, and whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil, we have no longer power to alter it. Man is in the 
hands of the gamete; yet not entirely. For, though we cannot influ¬ 
ence their behaviour, we can nevertheless control their unions if we 
choose to do so. 

In connection with intermediates a more cogent objection to the 
Mendelian view is the case of the first cross between two definite varie¬ 
ties thenceforward breeding true. The case that will naturally occur 
to the mind is that of the mulatto, which results from the cross between 
the Negro and the White. According to general opinion, these mulat¬ 
tos, of intermediate pigmentation, continue to produce mulattos, but 
when enquiry is pushed to discover the basis upon which general 
opinion rests, it is found to be really open to criticism and is vague. 
Some years ago, however, an attempt to obtain more exact information 
was made by Davenport in the United States. From the study of a 
number of families he came to the conclusion that definite Mendelian 
segregation occurs. 

In view of the above remarks, one or two observations on the 
question of cross-unions may be made. Cross-breeding acts in two 
ways. In his -Race Prejudice, Mons. Jean Finot tells us that in mixing 
different types without a pre-conceived idea, there is produced an inter¬ 
mediary type, whilst in working purposely towards a well-defined end, 
there is brought about the appearance of new races with well-marked 
characteristics of their own.. The first applies in particular to men and 
animals living in liberty, whereas the second applies to domesticated 
animals and plants, with regard to which a conscious end is being pur¬ 
sued, and there is the crossing of individuals of a certain type, and so 
an artificial selection, to which we owe the appearance of so many 
animal and vegetable varieties. Man, however, has never been ‘‘selec- 
tionised *’ according to a pre-conceived method. Crossing between his 
different samples has encountered no obstacles except those resulting 
from social prejudices or from natural barriers. The faculty which he 
possesses of moving from one place to another and of being easily 
acclimatised, surmounts these obstacles, so that crossing between the 
most diverse representatives is seen as a general rule in his history. 

From Suez to Cape Comorin, and from thence to the borders of' 
China and Japan there can be gathered persons of mixed descent. 
Should they not be welded together? Further, if there be no invidious 
distinction with regard to descent from the father’s or the mother’s side, 
many more can be added, who to-day are lost to the community. In 
South India, it has already been shown that the matriarchal descent is 
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maintained as against all others. Given this broader outlook, the num¬ 
ber of Anglo-Indians who are rated by the last census at 125,000 may, 
if they regard themselves as representatives of the larger Eurasian 
‘ race * (which forms a fairly composite group, at least in its disabilities), 
extend over a quarter of a million. And added numbers means added 
power I 

Such a view indeed seems inevitable. Transport between the 
West and East is speeding up, and distance is being shortened by the 
Imperial Airways. There was a time when a nine months’ voyage to 
India or back to England was a common experience, but changes have 
come very rapidly. The nine months’ journey has been reduced to 
a little more than as many days. Travel by air has halved the time of 
the regular over-land mail. What does it all portend ? As the Airways 
become flourishing commercial concerns, travel to India, nay, to the 
East, and the rest of the world—will be a matter of days, if not hours. 
More and more will there be an influx of people from West to East, 
and from East to West. This will mean a distinct forward step in the 
linking up of the races they contain. Closer intercourse will result in 
better understanding and mutual appreciation. And this must lead to 
more and more inter-marriages, from which Eurasians will arise, who 
will help to break down those differences that separate East from West 

The Purdah and the Caste system, and religious prejudices are 
rapidly disintegrating; the women of the East are claiming emancipation 
and they are having their claims allowed, as the position of women in 
modern Turkey proves. With liberty before them Eastern women 
will allure the men of the West even more than they have done 
in the past; for there is little doubt that the “ gorgeous East ” does 
attract. India itself is fast approaching Anglicised ideals, as its man¬ 
ners and customs clearly show. In the modern dress of the Indian, 
Anglicised modes are being adopted. In games, in pastimes, in the 
formation of clubs and societies, there is an attempt to initiate the 
institutions of the West; even in education the standards of the West 
are being adopted by Indians, and by other Asiatics. Lastly, in the 
Parliamentary system of Government in India, based on the model of 
the Mother of Parliaments in England, the ideal of a Government by 
election from the people, by the people, and for the people, the very 
fundamentals of Indian culture are undergoing a constant and drastic 
change. Soon there must grow up a people that will be greater than 
human vision can imagine. Europe and Asia, the two great continents, 
the one mistress of the present, the other mother of the past, will unite 
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to produce a progeny that will embody in itself the noblest and best 
of the bloods of the East and the West. 

East and West will combine each to learn of the other, and both 
to produce a happy blend that will yet make unthinkable such follies 
as war and international discord. Instead of the great clash of ideals 
which leads to confusion and bloodshed, there will be ushered in, after 
the turmoil of the present days is over, a new era. This may 
be but a vision of the future and nothing more; but what men 
dream to-day, others perform to-morrow. And only those who gaze 
on the low earth and see not the high Heaven above will deny it. In 
this new era which is dawning, Anglo-Indians will seek a broader name; 
it will not be indicative of a union of England and India, but of the 
West and the East. And the united Eurasian people will be the har¬ 
bingers of a new era of peace in the world, a peace independent of 
written treaties and pacts, a pace engraved on the hearts of men and 
sealed with the blood of nations, a peace born of a people that will 
unite in themselves the unsurpassed wisdom of the East with the match¬ 
less virtues of the West. 

H. W. B. MORENO. 



11.—Diagram illustrating colour inheritance in a family which originated from a 
cross between a Hindu and a European {after Topittard). 
os^fair; o 9 intermediate; os*dark. 




SELECTIONS FROM JALALliDDIN RUMl 


A heavenly flute there is ,one end lies 
Deep in the heart of man, the other 
In the lips of God. 

Why does the bamboo-flute sigh melodiously ? 

It sighs because once it was of the bamboo— 

Now it is shorn away and moans, 

Because they have pierced holes in its heart. 

There is no God, they say; the complement is: 

“ But one for each negative demands an affirmation. 
The true temple lies in the heart of the saint 
For God alone dwells there. 

Though grief be on my life and labour. 

Though my days move on with anguish, 

What matters it ? Do Thou abide 
Peaceful and content, O Incomparable One. 

Receive the Light and behold 
What is now veiled; behind the veil 
There your Beloved treads, as treads a star 
Upon the spacious floor of Heaven. 

The love of the soul is not for life, for life is bondage; 
The love of the soul is for wisdom 
And this is freedom. 

Be silent, for the Lord who gave thee language 
Speaks to thy heart; 

He who has fashioned both the door and lock, 

Has he not also fashioned the key ? 

To gain eternal life tread the way of death; 

Keep God in remembrance, till self be forgotten; 

Though thou seemest lost. He will call 

And there will be no distraction 

For thee, the called, the Caller and the call. 
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Every form has its archetype in the world beyond.— 

What if the form be perished, the origin is everlasting? 
Every shape, every deep saying heard. 

What if the form be perished, the origin is everlasting? 
Every shape, every deep saying heard. 

Is not perished, nor can be. 

The spring-head of the rivers is undying 
Though thou seest it not, it flows and flows; 

While the fountain gusheS) the rivers flow, 

Think not the water fails, for it flows without end 
Into many channels; quaff this Water 
And taste of joys eternal. 

Adapted by H. W. B. MORENO. 


Ah! if beside the Dead 
Slumbered the pain! 

Ah! if the hearts that weep 
Slept with the slain! 

—If the grief died—but no. 
Death will not have it sol 



MUTAFARRIQAT 


We take the liberty of printing here Edmund Blunden’s fine lines 
addressed to his students in the School of English Literature at the Tokyo 
Imperial University, Japan, during his term of office from 1924-27. 
They are marked by the humility of the scholar, in whom the dignity 
and magnitude of Knowledge confront his slight capacity to comprehend 
and impart and inspire, and which accompanies him in all times and 
places to the end :— 

The Author’s Last Words to his Students. 

Forgive what I, adventuring highest themes. 

Have spoiled and darkened, and the awkward hand 
That longed to point the moral of man's dreams 
And shut the wicket-gates of fairyland: 

So by too harsh intrusion 
Left colourless confusion. 

For even the glories that I most revered, 

Seen through my gloomed perspective in strange mood, 
Were not what to our Britisli seers appeared; 

I spoke of peace, I made a solitude, 

Herding with deathless graces 
My hobbling commonplaces. 

Forgive that eyeless lethargy which chilled 

Your ardours and 1 fear dimmed much fine gold— 

What your bright passion, leaping ages, thrilled 
To find and claim, and I yet dared withhold; 

These and all chance offences 
Against your finer senses. 

And I will ever pray for your soul’s health. 

Remembering how, deep-tasked yet eager-eyed. 

You loved imagination’s commonwealth, 

Following with smiling wonder a frail guide 
Who hears beyond the ocean 
The voice of your devotion. 



NOTE ON THE QIT’AH OR WASH 


The lines may be rendered: 

From Him (I) a moment’s remoteness is not pleasing, 

For through remoteness ills become increasing; 

Where’er and howe’er thou art, be present before him. 
Because from near abiding love doth surely spring. 

They were penned and signed by Mir Imad al-Hasani, a native 
of Qazwin, 1 00 miles to the north-west of Persia’s capital. In the short 
Memoir on CaUigraphers written by Ghulam Muhammad, of Delhi, a 
” master of seven scripts ” or styles of penmanship who died in 1239 = 
1823 A.D. we read of Imad’s tragic fate. He chose a retired life 
in Isfahan, preferring to the pleasures his art could have commanded 
the ascetic practices of the darwesh. The story goes that Shah Abbas 1 
(r. 995-1038=1587-1629 A.D.) of the Safawi dynasty of Persia, sent 
him seventy gold iumans with a request that he would copy out for him 
the Shah-nama, that ponderous epic of the kings in which Firdausi had 
sung of arms and heroes in the land of the Lion and the Sun. Imad, 
who is here declared to have been unsurpassed as a writer of the 
Nastaliq script, at its best the daintiest of filigrees, copied out seventy 
initial lines of the poem. A year later a messenger came from the 
king with a reminder; Imad despatched to him these seventy lines and 
a communicition to the effect that with their execution the royal favour 
had become exhausted. His Majesty in high dudgeon returned the pages 
and demanded his money. To refund the sum the darwish-calligrapher 
cut his manuscript into the seventy separate lines, and disposed of 
them to his eager pupils for a tuman each, and so their sale yielded the 
required amount. 

Unfortunately however for Imad the King was of the Shi’ah per- 
suation, and he himself of the Sunni, which was persecuted as a heretic 
faith by this dynasty, and on account of this double affront a secret 
order was given for his removal, and on the morning of a Friday in 
1024=1615 A.D. he was stabbed on his way to the bath. Pressed 


(1) i.e. the Beloved, 
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against his breast were these lines which, as he had learned of the 
gravity of his offending, he had intended to submit by way of apology 
to his unregally royal patron: 

Singly my merits view and for each, ten sins pardon; 

What fault proceeded from me, for God’s sake pardon; 

With thine anger’s breath kindle not the fire of malice. 

And for the Apostle’s holy dust grant me pardon. 

In his art he was a pupil of the well-known Muhammad Husain, of 
Tabriz, and in his particular style of lettering a follower of Mulla Mir 
Ali, a scholar, poet and master of good form in script who died in 
924=1518 A.D. This style he developed to perfection, surpassing 
his model. His Qit’ahs or such script -exemplars containing couplets 
as are illustrated here, and any other specimens of his craft were 
held in the highest favour, and prized in India by none more than the 
romantic Emperor Shahjahan, loyal lover of grace, who in symbol of 
a wife’s devotion gave earth her fairest mausoleum. 


A. H. H. 
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